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lyERE  it  possible  that  a  distinct  knowledge  could  be 
obtained  of  all  the  reinurkablc  forms  into  which  humau 
society  has  been  modified,  in  the  long  series  of  ages,  and  in  all 
)«rts  of  the  world,  a  great  majority  of  the  intelligent  and  in- 
quiriug  class  would  probably  be  eager  for  the  exhibition  to  be 
made,  however  unlikely  that  any  of  them  should  live  long 
fiioiigli  to  see  the  vast  disclosure  completed. 

But  it  might  not  be  altogether  absurd  to  question  the  wisdom 
of  hucli  a  desire.  Is  any  thing,  it  might  be  asked,  really 
wanting  to  the  means  and  materials  already  possessed  for  forming 
» satisfactory  judgement  of  the  nature  of  Man?  Do  not  all  his 
faculties,  his  passions,  his  principles,  stand  perfectly  manifest 
before  us? 

In  entering  on  a  history  twenty  times  more  ample  than  all 
[  our  present  information  of  the  past,  could  the  inquirer,  even  if 
possessed  of  the  secret  of  the  elixir  vitWy  to  assure  him  of  a  course 
of  ages  to  study  it  through,  expect  to  descry  any  one  feature  . 
of  the  human  nature,  ^Yhicli  is  not  already  familiarly  apparent  ? 
Have  wc  not  facts  enough  to  shew  how  man  will  act  in  any 
pven  circumstances  ; — in  other  words,  how  any  given  causes 
will  act  on  him  ?  Does  not  our  present  compass  of  view  display 
bim  under  all  imaginable  forms  of  social  institution  ;  and  might 
We  not,  from  the  exhibition  of  liis  qualities  under  half  of  these 
Dioiiifications,  have  conBdently  divined  how  those  cmalities 
Would  appear  under  all  the  others  ?  If  the  dark  empire  oi  super- 
•lition  has  contained  more  vanities,  impostures,  and  abomint* 
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lions  tliAH  \fe  liave  over  licarti  of,  what  would  ho  the  benefit 
of  their  heini;  now  hroui^ht  to  Does  any  vacancy  in  the 

imagination  renuire  to  be  replenished,  and  illuminated,  by 
loathsome  or  fantastic  shapes  of  wooden  and  earthenware  ijods 
ns  yet  nondescript  and  undelinenfed  ?  May  we  not  be  well 
content  that  all  these  lost  dett^tahle  forms  of  thoui;ht  and  of 
matter,  should  ho  retaiiXMl  exelusively  in  the  memory  of  those 
departed  hein^^s  who  once  were,  some  of  them  the  a^^ents,  imi 
some  of  tliem  the  dupes,  of  the  dire  delusion;  and  of  those lonit 
observers  of  this  worhl,  those  heavenly  spirits,  whose  wide 
rapacities  art*  so  filled  with  a  pure  and  divine  clement,  that  these 
oilious  rominiscenci*s  cannot  defile  (hem? — as  the  atinospliere 
of  our  planet  maintains  its  c^enerul  purity,  in  spite  of  all  the 
smoke  and  mephitic  exhalations  that  rise  into  it.  What  would 
Ikj  (he  use,  a^nin  wo  nii^ht  ask,  of  an  indefinitely  aggravated 
e.vkience  of  facts,  that  men  havehntetl  and  destroyed  one  ano¬ 
ther  through  nil  ages  ?  Or  could  tlie  indefutisrahle  reader  really 
flatter  himself  that,  somewhere  or  other,  he  should  come  upon 
a  delightful  historical  tract  of  cowfrari/ cviilence,  and  And  that 
the  golden  age  did  once  actually  exist  ^  Hut  there  would  he  no 
end  to  such  questions ;  wc  will  only  nsk  further,  Does  any  one 
important  moral  principle  lU'cd  an  addition  of  facts,  either  to 
verify  it,  or  to  ascertain  the  proper  rules  of  its  a]iplica(ion  ? 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  above  paragraph  will  appeir 
€|ui(e  iHM  tinently  prefixed  to  a  slight  notice  of  the  work  by  wbicb 
it  hns  been  suggested.  A  state  of  society  forming  so  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  a  picture,  furnishing  such  strong  ilhistrations  of  soof 
principles  in  human  nature,  so  conspicuous  in  our  national 
history,  and  leaving  so  many  visible  monuments  and  vestii^w, 
cannot  he  among  the  things  that  nny  man  would  wish  consigwd’ 
to  oblivion.  Hut  at  the  same  time,  some  portions  of  the  prewt 
work,  taken  in  conjunction  with  other  works,  written,  and  com¬ 
piled,  respecting  the  same  tract  of  territory  and  history,  vnmW 
afford,  we  are  apt  to  think,  a  fair  exemplification  of  the  vet^ 
lessness  for  any  present  valuable  purpose,  of  a  great  deal  of  whit 
can  he  recovered  from  the  past,  and  a  fair  presumption- as  to 
the  nselesvioess,  if  it  cviii/tf  he  reeovenxl,  of  infinitely  more  (hit 
is  fortnnutely  beyond  the  reach  of  research.  We  refer  especially* 
(so  far  as  the  pi*esent  work  is  conccrneii,)  to  the  greater  jwo- 
jHirtion  of  tt  large  assemblage  of  musty  documents  Mhich  Mr. 
Scott  has  apiH'Tuled  to  his  inlroductery  Honler  History,  and  to 
some  of  the  details  iu  the  series  of  descriptive  and  antiqnariia 
notices  apjiropriated  respectively  to  the  subjects  illustratf'd  hf 
the  plates.  Mere  antiquaries,  indeetl,  who  are  delighted  with 
every  thing  that  is  ohl,  becauHC  it  is  so,  will  doubtless  accouit 
these  matters  the  very  spice  of  the  whole  preparation,—* 
greater  luxury  than  even  3ir.  Greig’s  beautiful  engravingi* 
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fortifica lions,  and  their  inodes  of  warfare ;  and  assigns  to  tbe 
use  of  their  worship,  assumed  to  be  Druidieal,  the  circles  of 
detac'he<l  stones  which  abound  in  Yarioiis  places  on  the  Border. 
Funeral  monuments,  also,  of  these  ‘  i’eltic  tribes,  are  niimeroui, 

‘  and  consist  of  the  cairns,  or  heaps  of  stones,  so  frequentW 
‘  piled  on  remarkable  spots.* 

*  On  opening  them,  there  is  usually  found  in  the  centre  a  small 
square  inclosure  of  stones  set  on  edge,  with  bones  and  arms  such  at 
we  have  already  described.  There  is  frequentiv  found  within  this 
stone-chest,  or  cUt  vaen^  as  it  is  called  by  the  Welch,  an  urn  filled 
with  ashes,  and  small  beads  made  of  coal.  The  manufacture  of 
these  urns  themselves  is  singular.  The  skill  of  the  artist  appears  not 
to  have  been  such,  as  to  enable  him  to  form  his  urn  completelj, 
before  subjecting  it  to  tlie  operation  of  the  fire.  He  therefore 
appears  to  have  first  shaped  the  rude  vessel  of  the  dimensions  which 
he  desired,  and  then  baked  it  into  potter’s  ware.  On  the  vessel  thus 
formed  and  liardencd,  he  afterwards  seems  to  have  spread  a  very  thin 
coat  of  unbaked  clay,  on  which  he  executed  his  intended  ornaments, 
nnd  which  was  left  to  harden  at  leisuic.  The  scrolls  and  mouldings 
thus  hatched  on  the  outside  of  these  urns,  are  not  always  void  of 
taste.  In  these  tombs,  and  elsewhere,  have  been  repeatedly  found 
the  lltuiorchaivs^^  the  Torques^  or  chain,  formed  of  twisted  gold,  worn 
by  the  Celtic  chiefs  of  rank.  It  is  not  a  chain  forged  into  rings,  but 
is  formed  of  thin  rods  of  flexible  gold,  twisted  into  hoops,  which 
pass  through  each  other,  and  form  oblong  links.’ 

The  Author  passes  quickly  over  the  tumultuous  period  of  tbt 
Homan  dominion  over  the  border  country  ;  a  dominion  main¬ 
tained  at  an  enormous  expense  of  military  works,  and  so  main¬ 
tained,  not  because  the  invaders  set  any  great  value  on  the  tract 
itself,  but  because  tlioy  were  resolved  to  make  it  such  a  broad 
and  powerful  frontier,  as  should  put  out  of  all  hazard  their 
norlbern  Fnglish  territories,  on  whirli  they  did  set  a  value. 
The  tract  thus  tbrlified,  and  denominated  Valentia,  was  in¬ 
cluded  b<*lwecn  tbe  wall  of  Hadrian,  extending  from  tbe  Firth 
of  Solway  to  tbe  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  and  a  similar  wall  con¬ 
structed  by  Lfollius  Urbicus,  during  the  reign  of  Antoninus, 
bi'tween  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  of  course  greatly  in 
advanee  of  the  first  bulwark.  These  were  ramparts  of  earth, 
with  ditches,  military  roads,  and  forts  or  stations  from  point  to 
|K)int.  The  insufficiency  of  these  works  as  a  security  against 
the  fierce  tribes  of  the  north,  determined  Severus  to  undertake 
the  grand  wall,  the  remains  of  which  are,  at  this  day,  the 
principal  Roman  curiosity  of  the  Border,  and  bear  the  full 
character  of  that  magnitude  of  design  and  power  peculiar  to 
the  o|)era(ions  of  that  empire.  It  was  carried  along  on  the  south 
aide  of  the  original  rampart  of  Hadrian,  which  was  left  to  form 
a  kind  of  advanceil  line  of  defence.  But  neither  these  barriers, 
■or  the  multitude  of  strong  camps,  miliUiry  roads,  and  vrcU 
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nrolected  lines  of  cointminicalion,  by  which  tlic  tnrovinoc  of 
Vnleiitia  was  made  to  present  one  vast  frowning  as|)ect  of 
defunce,  couhl  avert  the  ihirin^;  incursions  of  the  Britons,  which 
inatie  it  u  scene  of  interminai)lc  warfare.  It  is  not  wonderful, 
tlirrefore,  that  amon»:  the  iuuiumous  Homan  antiquities  found, 
tlierc  are  no  relics  of  Homan  luxury  and  su)>ers(ilion,  (except- 
iiij;  saciilicial  vessels,)  ‘  neither  theatres,  baths,  nor  temples.* 
Of  the  stupendous  wall,  the  subject  of  continual  dilapidation 
for  fourteen  centuries,  the  least  injured  frui^meiit  is  to  be  found, 
our  Author  says,  *  at  a  place  called  (jlenwhelt,  in  the  ncigh- 
*  boiirhood  of  (Jilslaiul  8paw.’ 

A  rapid  {»;  lance  is  thrown  over  the  events  folio  win  upon  the 
final  abdication  of  the  Homans ;  the  inroads  and  ravages  of  the 
Scots  and  Piets,  the  progress,  operation,  and  establisliments 
nortliwaril,  of  the  Saxon  invasion,  the  furious  and  d(,*structivc 
invasion  made  upon  them,  in  their  turn,  by  the  Danes,  who 
were,  however,  destined  to  fall  prostrate  at  last  under  the  vic¬ 
torious  arms  of  Athelstane.  After  a  lon^  series  of  all  manner 
of  barbarous  violence,  confusion,  and  change,  Kni;land  ami 
Scotland  acquired  at  length,  and  nearly  with  parallel  progress, 
and  at  the  same  period,  the  forms  of  com|)rehensive  and  con¬ 
solidated  kingdoms  ;  these  tracts  between  them,  occupied  and 
divided  in  the  proportion  of  the  power  of  the  two  great  com¬ 
petitors,  were  reauced  to  become  their  res|>cctive  frontiers,  and  by 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  might  be  considered  as  finally 
settleil,  nearly  according  to  their  present  limits.  The  udjust- 
ment  might  have  been  widely  diflerent,  liad  either  of  the  two 
monarchies  attained  its  full  establishment  a  little  earlier. 

‘  The  power  of  England  could  scarce  be  said  to  be  wielded  by  one 
lovereign  with  uncontrolled  sway,  until  William  tlic  Conqueror  bad 
repressed  the  various  insurrections  of  the  Saxons,  subjugated  for 
ever  the  tumultuary  Northumbrians,  and  acquired  a  consolidated 
force  capable  of  menacing  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  Had  this 
event  happened  a  century  sooner,  it  is  probable  all  Britain  would, 
at  that  early  period,  have  been  united  under  one  monarch.  Or  had 
a  Scottish  monarch  existed  during  the  heptarchy,  as  powerful  as 
Malcolm  Canmore  at  a  subsequent  mra,  it  is  possible  that  he  might 
have  pushed  his  limits  much  further  to  the  south  than  the  present 
Borders,  and  would  probably  have  secured  to  Scotland  at  least  tho 
wantries  to  the  north  of  the  Humber.  As  it  happened,  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  balanced  strength  of  both  countries  dictated  the  present 

liraiu.’ 

The  Saxons  on  this  northern  territory  appear  to  have  paid 
▼cry  small  attention  to  military  architecture.  After  their  con¬ 
version  to  (Mirislianity,  they  were  very  zealous  in  the  erection 
of  ecclesiastical  edilices  ;  but  even  of  these  Mr.  Scott  questions 
whether  there  arc  now  any  genuine  remains,  a  few  relies,  per- 
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fw'tly  in  (heir  style,  liavin^  possibly  been  the  work  of  liter 
architecU,  vho  sometimes  practise<i  it  alter  the  introductioii 
of  ^liai  has  been  tlenoininiitect  \vith  more  than  doubtful  pro* 
priety,  the  Ciothic  style. 

The  feudal  system  established  without  ceremony  by  the  Con- 
(|ueror  in  Kiif^land,  had  made  its  way  more  {gradually  in  Scot* 
hnd,  with  the  |;rent  intlux  of  Norman  families  into  that  kinp^- 
dom,  and  by  the  stroni^  recoinmendations  which  it  carrie<l  in 
its  nature,  to  the  taste  of  the  monarch,  and  even  to  that  of  the 
ecclesiastics,  to  whom  it  ussiireil  a  firmer  tenure,  without  any 
addition  id*  burdens.  Measures  were  taken  to  pve  it  a  more 
formal  and  complete  ascendency  during  the  temjiorary  usurpt* 
tion  of  Edward  I.  Hut  it  could  never  eifect  the  extinction  of 
the  more  patriarchal  Celtic  social  order  of  septs,  or  clan¬ 
ship,  of  which  an  interesting  description  is  given  at  consider¬ 
able  length,  discriminating  the  good  features  and  the  bad. 
The  gooil  was  infinitely  more  than  countervailed,  in  this  social 
coiistitiitiun,  by  the  perpetual  inexpugnable  possession  of  the 
fiend  of  war.  It  was  held  the  absohito  duty  of  the  rival  cl  tns, 
to  tight  and  slaughter  one  another,  in  revenge  of  every  trii^itl 
wrong  or  insult,  and  in  revenge,  alternately,  of  the  successive 
and  accMimulnting  revenges.  The  lionour  and  force  of  cneh 
clan  were  pledged  to  maintain  even  a  palpable  and  confessed 
wrong  committed  hy  any  of  its  members  on  the  neighhouriag 
tribe,  'riic  state  of  highest  pride  and  self- coni placcncy  ia 
these  clans,  ap])ears  to  have  Ihmmi  that  which  they  named  deadlji 
feud,  a  state  of  ferocious  hostility  into  which  any  (wo  of  them 
iniglit  he  plunged  ut  any  moment,  and  in  which  they  fought  as 
if  each  had  deemeil  itself  to  be  ridding  the  world  of  a  legion  of 
fiends. 

For  a  long  |>€riod  proceiling  (be  invasion  of  Edward  1.,  (he 
Borders  appear  to  have  been  wonderfully  quiet,  as  relatively  to’ 
the  two  rival  kingdoms,. of  which  the  royal  families  were  kept 
in  contcnteil  mood  hy  freipient  alliances,  by  offices,  sometimes,  of 
jicrsonal  friendship  between  the  mouarclis,  and  by  the  conrlcs’ies 
which  an  obvious  policy  dictatctl  to  the  Scottish  kings  as  holding 
of  the  English  Crown  extensive  domains  in  England.  During 
this  period,  fruitful  of  monastic  institutions,  great  benetit  is 
judged  to  have  Ihm'ii  conferred  on  tlie  ))eople  of  the  vSeottwh 
Border,  by  the  establishment  of  the  abbeys  of  Kelso,  Melrose, 
Jedburgh,  and  Dry  burgh,  hy  means  of  which  a  large  portion  of 
the  ixmiKry  mnsi  exposed  to  hostile  inroad,  was  secnreil  in  t>os- 
si^sion  nntl  culUvaticn,  by  being  |>laced  ‘  under  the  sacred  t>ro- 
*  tection  of  the  church.’ 

*  In  tliis  point  of  view,’  savi  our  Author,  ‘  the  foundations  com¬ 
pletely*  answered  the  purpose  designed  ;  for  it  is  well  argued  by  Lord 
II ales,  that,  while  we  arc  ioclincd  to  say  with  the  viugar  tliat  the 
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cicrp)'  always  cbosc  the  best  of  the  laud,  we  forget  how  much  tlieir 
possessions  owyd  their  present  nnpeanince  to  the  art  and  industry  of 
the  clergy,  iiid  the  protection  wliirh  the  ecclesiastical  character  gave 
to  their  tenants  and  labourers,  while  the  territories  of  the  nobleawere 
burnt  and  laid  waste  by  the  invaders.* 

This  is  a  very  fair  and  true  sug:ge*;tfnn,  yet  it  does  not  invali- 
dite  the  vnli^ar  notion,  which  is  pointedly  repented  uiitl  con- 
firiiuMl  in  some  of  (he  <lescriptioiis  annexed  to  tlie  plates  ;  whe¬ 
ther  it  is  written  l»y  the  same  hand  as  ibis  introductory  history, 
is  not,  (hat  we  have  any  where  ohserved,  distinctly  sitj:nificd. 

All  (he  ijooil  conferred  on  (he  country  by  this  beneficial  fahoo 
of  tlie  Church,  and  by  the  long;  period  of  substantial  tran(|uiHity, 
was  to  sink  under  u  very  ordinary  fate  of  early  national  improve¬ 
ments. 

‘  The  savage  and  bloody  spirit  of  hostility.’  siiysour  Historian, 

♦  which  arose  from  Edward  the  First’s  usurpation  of  the  crown  of 
Scotland,  destroyed  in  a  few  years  the  improvements  of  ages,  and 
carried  tlic  natives  of  these  countries  backward  in  every  art  but  in 
those  which  conccnicdtlie  destruction  of  the  English  and  each  other. 
The  wars  which  raged  through  every  part  of  Scotland  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  were  urged  with  peculiar  fury  on  the  borders. 
Castles  were  surprised  and  taken ;  battles  were  won  and  lost ;  the 
country  was  laid  waste  on  all  sides,  and  by  all  parties.  The  patriotic 
Scotch,  like  the  Spaniards  of  our  time,  had  no  escape  from  usurpa¬ 
tion  but  by  sacriheing  the  benefits  of  civilization,  and  leading  the 
lives  of  armed  outlaws.  The  struggle,  indeed,  terminated  in  tlie 
establishment  of  national  independence  ;  but  the  immediate  effect  of 
the  violence  which  bad  distinguished  it,  was  to  occasion  Scotland 
retrograding  to  a  state  of  barbarism,  and  to  convert  tlie  borders  of 
both  countries  into  wildernesses,  only  inhabited  by  Kohliers  amt 
robbers.* — ‘  The  mode  of  warfare  adopted  by  the  Scots  themselves, 
however  necessary  and  prudent,  was  destructive  to  property,  and 
tended  to  retard  civilization.  They  avoided  giving  pitcheil  buttles, 
and  preferred  a  wasting  and  protracted  war,  which  might  tire  out 
and  exhaust  the  resources  of  their  invaders.  They  destroyed  ail  the 
grain  and  other  resources  of  their  own  country  which  might  have 
afforded  relief  to  the  Englishmen,  and  they  viewed  with  great  indif¬ 
ference  the  enemy  complete  the  work  of  destruction.  In  the  mean 
ahile,  they  secured  their  cattle  among  the  mountains  and  forests,  and 
cither  watched  an  opportunity  to  attack  the  invaders  with  advantage, 
nr,  leaving  them  to  work  their  will  in  Scotland,  burst  into  England 
themselves,  and  retaliated  upon  the  enemy*8  country  the  horrora 
ahich  were  exercised  in  their  own.  This  ferocious,  but  uncompro- 
miiing  mode  of  warfare,  had  been  strongly  recommended  in  the 
rhymes  considered  n  legacy  from  Robert  Bruce  to  his  successors, 
and  which  indeed  do,  at  this  very  day,  comprise  the  most  effectual, 
and  uliiiost  the  only  defensive  measures,  which  can  he  adopted  by  a 
pnor  and  mountaiuous  country  when  invaded  by  the  overpowering 
armies  of  a  wealthy  neighbour. 
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“  On  foot  should  be  all  Scottish  weir* 

By  hill  and  moss  themselves  to  wear  ;f 
Let  wood  for  walls  be  bow  and  speir, 

That  enemies  do  them  no  dreire.J 
In  strait  places  gar  ||  keep  all  store, 

And  burn  the  plain  land  them  before  ; 

Then  shall  they  pass  away  in  haste, 

W  hen  that  they  tind  naeUiing  bat  waste. 

With  u  lies  and  wakening  on  the  night. 

And  meikle  noises  made  on  height ; 

Than  shall  they  turn  with  great  attray 
As  they  were  chased  with  sword  away ; 

This  is  the  counsell  and  intent 
Of  good  King  Robert’s  testament.”’ 

One  expedient  of  this  defensive  system  of  the  Scots,  wast# 
destroy  the  castles  on  their  own  border ;  little  thinking  whit 
mischief  they  were  thus  doing  to  the  future  elegant  works,  in 
uhich  the  fine  arts  were  to  display  and  adorn  the  picturesque 
features  of  their  country. 

*  The  good  Lord  James  of  Douglas  surprised  his  own  castle  of 
Douglas  tiiree  times,  it  having  been  as  frequently  garrisoned  by  the 
Lnghsh ;  and  upon  each  occasion  he  laid  waste  and  demolished  it. 
The  military  system  of  Wallace  was  on  the  same  principle.  And 
in  fine,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  strong  and  extensive  for¬ 
tresses,  which  had  arisen  on  the  Scottish  Borders  in  better  tiroei, 
were  levelled  with  the  ground  during  the  wars  of  the  thirteenth 
centur>\  The  ruins  of  the  castles  of  Roxburgh  and  Jedburgh, 
and  01  several  others  which  were  thus  destroyed,  bear  a  wondenul 
disproportion  in  extent  to  any  which  were  creeled  in  subsequent 
times.* 

As,  however,  the  country  was  not  abandoned  to  the  entire  and 
permanent  state  of  a  desert,  hiit  occnpieil  again  at  each  reces¬ 
sion  of  the  enemy,  the  harons  and  gentlemen  had  for  their 
rtsidence  an  inferior  kind  of  fortresses,  often  heard  of  in  border 
history  under  the  denomination  of  sirentjthsy  ‘  construeled  upon  a 
‘  limited  and  mean  scale,  usually  in  some  situation  of  natural 

*  strength.  Having  very  thick  walls,  strongly  ciMuented,  they 

*  could  easily  repel  the  attack  of  any  desultory  incursion;  but 
*they  were  neither  victualled  nor  capable  of  receiving  garrisons 
^  suflicient  to  defend  them,  except  against  a  sudden  assault.  The 
‘  village  which  almost  alwaysi  adjoined,  contained  the  abodes  of 

*  the  retainers,  who,  upon  the  summons  of  the  chieftain,  took  ernas 
‘either  fur  the  defence  of  the  fortress,  or  for  eivinir  battle  in  the 
‘  field.’ 

‘  The  smaller  gentlemen,  whether  heads  of  branches  of  clans,  or 

‘ '  nWr,  war.  f  R  car,  to  defend.  ±  Drcire,  harm  or  injury. 
‘  I  Gar,  cause.’ 
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of  distinct  families,  inhabited  dwellings  upon  a  still  smaller  scale* 
called  Peels,  or  Bast  le- ho  uses.  They  were  surrounded  by  an  ioclo* 
lurc,  or  barnkin,  the  wall  whereof  was,  according  to  statute,  a  yard 
thick,  surrounding  a  space  of  at  least  sixty  feet  square.  Within  this 
outer  work  the  laird  ouilt  his  tower,  with  its  projecting  battlements, 
and  usually  secured  the  entrance  bv  two  doors  ;  the  outer  of  grateil 
iron,  the  innermost  of  oak  clenched  with  nails.  The  apartments  were 
dsced  directly  above  each  otlicr,  accessible  only  by  a  narrow 
**  turnpike**  stair,  easily  blocked  up  or  defended.  Sometimes,  and 
in  the  more  ancient  buddings,  the  construction  was  still  more  rude. 
There  was  no  stair  at  all ;  and  the  inhabitants  ascended  by  a  ladder 
from  one  story  to  another.’ 

In  llm  hostile  inroads  on  a  large  scale,  these  *  strengths’  were 
not,  nor  indeed  were  (hey  expected  to  be,  of  any  avail  beyond  a 
slight  temporary  check,  to  favour  the  retreat  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  devastations  committed  in  these  invasions  wore  frightful.  A 
brief  narrative  (inserted  in  the  Appendix)  of  the  military  opera- 
lions  in  Tiviotdale,  in  1570,  of  the  forces  under  the  Karl  of  Essex, 
Eli/abeth’s  commander  in  the  north,  in  chastisement  and  re¬ 
venge  of  some  insults,  spoliations,  and  cruelties  committed  by 
the  Scottish  barons,  makes  it  a  matter  of  wonder  how  a  tract 
subjected  to  a  re])etition  of  sucli  ravages  could  maintain  its 
existence  as  nn  inhabited  country,  with  considerable  towns  and 
villages.  This  inroad,  and  that  of  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  in  the 
end  of  Henry  the  Eiglith’s  reign,  arc  stated  to  be  *  the  two 

*  most  dreadful  invasions  commemorated  in  Scottish  annals.’ 

The  extreme  border  on  the  English  side,  corresponde<l  to  the 

opposite  one  in  the  rndeuess  of  its  defences  and  the  utter  law¬ 
lessness  of  its  inhabitants.  But  a  little  further  to  the  south,  the 
country  assumed  a  widely  different  aspect,  in  the  comparatively 
flourishing  and  strongly  defended  possessions  of  the  high  nobility, 
and  the  ‘  ciiains  of  their  magnificent  castles,  of  great  extent, 

*  and  fortified  with  all  the  art  of  tlie  age.’  Ulr.  Scott  names  a 
number  of  these  structures,  and  renmrks  ; 

**  All  these,  and  many  others  might  be  mentioned,  arc  so  superior 
to  cciitices  of  the  same  kind  in  Scotland,  us  to  verify  the  boast,  that 
there  was  many  a  dog-kennel  in  England  to  which  the  tower  of  a 
J'cottish  Borderer  was  not  to  be  compared.  Yet  when  Naworth  and 
Brougham  castles  arc  compared  with  the  magnificence  of  Warwick 
and  of  Kenilworth,  their  savage  strength,  their  triple  rows  of 
dungeons,  the  few  and  small  windows  which  open  to  the  outside, 
the  length  and  complication  of  secret  and  subterranean  passages, 
•hew  that  they  are  rather  to  be  held  limitary  fortresses,  for  curbing 
the  doubtful  allegiance  of  the  Borders,  and  the  incursions  of  the 
Bcotlish,  than  the  abodes  of  feudal  hospitality  and  baronial  splendour.’ 

The  English  towns  also  were  much  better  fortified.  Yet  all 
this  array  of  superior  strength,  though  of  great  eflicacy  against 
invasion  in  a  formal  and  exteubive  shape,  could  not  guard  iba 
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country  ^  aipiinHt  the  desultory  wtr  carriet)  on  hy  small  Ptrties, 

*  who  made  sudden  irruptions  into  particular  districts,  lai(i  ^ 

*  Witte,  and  returned  loaded  with  spoil.  1  f  the  waste  committed  by 

*  the  Enii^lish  armies  was  mure  widely  extended  and  more  ijeuer  *n, 

*  inflictetl,  the  continual  and  unceasing  raids  of  the  hcottiah  Hor- 
‘  derers  were  scarcely  h'ss  destructive.*  The  greater  wealth  of 
the  country,  aUo,  was  a  ttroiu;;er  incitement  to  the  Scottiah  free. 
lMH)t«*rs,  than  revenj^e  was  to  their  southern  adversaries.  These 
pliimleriiuf  parties  were  so  secret  ami  so  active  in  their  mo?e- 
meiiiM,  and  so  |N*rfectly  acquainted  with  all  local  faeilitiea  for 
psHSiiii^e  or  conmilment,  in  a  roiii^h  and  diveiVilied  eountry,  u 
t(»  render  in  a  ^reat  incHsiire  uiiavailin:;  the  special  and  elalwite 
d<'fensive  nrran;;emonts  of  the  Kn^lish  warden  of  the  maivhet, 
lioni  Hharton,  who, 

'  estahlirheil  a  line  of  communication  along  the  whole  line  of  the 
Dorilor,  tVoin  llorwick  to  C'arlislc,  from  east  to  west,  w  ith  setters  tad 
Ncarchers,  sleuth* hounds,  and  watchers  by  day  and  night,  ^och 
fords  as  could  not  bo  conveniently  guarded,  were,  to  the  number  of 
thirty-nine,  directed  to  he  stopped  and  dcstnwed,  meadows  and 
pastures  were  ordered  to  he  inclosed,  that  their  fences  might  oppose 
some  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  marauders,  and  narrow  nasses  by 
land  were  appointcil  to  In?  blocked  up,  or  rendered  impassable,* 

Mr,  Scott  {^ivea  an  ample  and  spirited  delineation  of  the 
character,  ami  the  economy,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  of  these 
bonier  barbarians,  with  a  variety  of  curious  anmiotes. 

*  Contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  rest  of  Scotland,  they  almost  ahnys 
acted  as  light-horsemen,  and  used  small  active  horses  accustooed 
to  traverse  morasses,  in  which  other  cavalry  would  have  beim  swal¬ 
low  cd  up.  Their  hardy  moile  of  life  made  them  iudiHerent  to  danger, 
and  can  less  about  the  ordinary  accommodations  of  life.  The  uoof^ 
tainty  of  reaping  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  deterred  them  from  sU 
^bc  labours  of  cultivation;  their  mountains  and  glens  afforded  jmi- 
tiiragc  for  their  cattle  and  horses,  and  when  these  were  driven  off  by 
the  enemy  they  supplied  the  loss  by  reciprocal  depredation.  Living 
under  chiefs  by  whom  this  predatorv*  warfare  w^as  countenanced,  and 
sometimes  headed,  they  appear  to  nave  had  little  knowledge  of  the 
light  in  which  their  actions  were  regarded  by  the  legislature ;  and 
the  various  statutes  and  regulations  made  against  their  incursions, 
remained  in  most  cases  a  dead  letter.  It  did  indeed  frequently 
l)ap|)en  that  the  kings,  or  governors  of  Scotland,  when  the  disordeif 
ii|>oti  the  border  readied  to  a  certain  height,  marched  against  these 
districts  with  an  overpowering  force,  seized  on  the  persons  of  the 
chie^  and  tent  them  to  distant  prisons  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom, 
and  executed,  without  mercy,  the  inferior  captains  and  leaders.* 

Such  acts  of  justice,  however,  tendetl  to  alienate  the  aftndi- 
mrnt,  and  the  services  for  fiaiional  war  and  defence,  of  a  race 
as  brave  as  they  were  lawless ;  and  contrihutt'd  to  confirm  them 
la  that  afiomalcus  political  state  in  which,  on  liotli  sides  of  the 
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they  Vfcrv  come  to  recrurd  the  whole  Kyetem  of  worfaro 
ifKl  ilf  i'tlation  an  a  bi^iwe^^  of  their  oton,  and  independent  of  tho 
interests*  of  the  two  kin*^lom^  and  the  wars  between  ihciu,  in  which 
thf)  no  longer  took  any  patriotic  ahum.  Under  Uiia  annitdln- 
(ion  of  nlloginuee  and  national  interest,  flic  trade  or  poaaesaion 
of  pliiuder  ac«|uireil,  hy  a  kind  of  fucit  convention  betwo^'ii  tlio 
rpjipTilve  bordeiert,  ii  cerUiin  regulation  of  form  and  principle, 
^reordtng  to  wlilrb  they  were  to  nvoitl  uh  much  as  possible  all 
I  ptif!(i>tuil  violence,  and  conQiie  theinselveH,  in  their  niroada,  to 
I  tlif  honourable  business  of  inaruuding.  Another  feature  of  the 
I  invirm,  and  which  shews  how  completely  it  had  taken  placs'  of 
ail  lutioaul  feeling,  >v  is,  that  they  made  no  scruple,  on  either 
\  si(k,  of  exercising  their  voeation  u)Mai  ttic  goods  and  chatteU  of 
I  iny  separate  district  of  their  own  country. 

I  •  The  men  of  Tyncdale  and  Heedtdale,  in  particular,  appear  to 
I  hf^e  been  more  freuucntly  tempted  by  the  rich  vales  of  the  Uit«liopric 
ot  Durham,  and  oilier  districts  which  lay  to  Uic  southward,  than  by 
;  the  rude  desolation  of  the  Scottish  hills.’ 

And  more  than  even  this,  the  bands  of  Imth  Borders  would 
'  romliiiie  in  plans  of  rapine  against  either  country,  inditierently, 

!  on  the  occasion  of  any  strong  irruption  of  tlie  national  force, 

which  ofTered  an  advantage  for  tlieir  preilutory  enterpriser  ;  and 
.  would  at  the  next  turn  conjointly  accompany  for  the  satne  ptir- 
I  )H)Br,  the  opposite  national  force,  if  it  succeeded  in  repelling  aiul 
I  retaliating  the  invasion.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  women 
}  to  share,  and  signalixc  themselves  in,  the  during  exploits  of  thc^e 
S  worthy  freemen.  And  *  the  Borderers,’  says  our  Author,  ‘  me- 
[  *  rited  the  devoted  attachment  of  tlicir  wives,  if,  as  we  learn, 

I  *  one  prineipal  use  of  the  wealth  tliey  obtained  by  plunder,  was 
I  *  to  bestow  it  in  ornamenting  tho  ^>ersons  of  their  partners.* 

I  Every  thing  in  the  human  sha)*c  appears  to  have  het*n  kept  in 

I  willing  iirepuration  to  kill  and  slay  on  all  fitting  occasions  ;  to 

avoid  it,  in  any  instance,  was  matter  of  policy  rather  than  of 
I  taste.  It  was  .'tn  especial  dictate  of  this  |K>iicy,  to  make  pri- 
I  soners  rathiT  tii.in  victims.  These,  when  they  were  persons  of  any 
I  account,  were  worth  money,  ami  they  were  sure  to  bring  it.  Nor 
1  w  isiij  beyond  this  consideration  of  expense,  any  great  calamity 

f  lo  be  captured.  If  the  prisoner  wus  taken  away,  lie  was  treated 

!  with  civility  till  ransomed.  But  he  was  often  set  at  large  im- 
I  roeiliately,  on  giving  his  word  to  be  a  true  prisoner,  with  an 
I  **ngigeinciit  to  uppirar  at  a  ccrUiin  lime  and  place,  to  treat  of  his 
I  ransom. 

I  ‘  If  they  were  able  to  agree,  a  term  was  usually  assigned  for  the 
pynaent,  and  security  given  ;  if  not,  the  prisoner  surrendered  him- 
I  •clf  to  the  discretion  of  his  captor.  But  where  the  interest  of  both 
pJirties  pointed  so  strongly  to  the  necessity  of  mutual  accommodation, 
^  rarely  happened  tliat  they  did  not  agree  upon  termt.  Thus,  even 
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in  the  encounters  of  these  rude  warriors  on  either  side,  the  natiom 
maintained  the  character  of  honour,  courage,  and  generosity,  assigned 
to  them  by  Froissart,  “  Englishmen  on  the  one  party,  and  Scotch¬ 
men  on  the  other  party,  are  good  men  of  war ;  for  when  they  meet 
then  is  a  hard  hght  without  sparing  ;  there  is  no  hoo  (i.  e.  cessation 
for  parley )  between  them,  as  long  as  spears,  swords,  axes,  or  daggers, 
will  endure;  but  they  lay  on  each  upon  other,  and  w’hen  they  be  well 
beaten,  and  that  the  one  party  hath  obtained  the  victory,  they  then 
glorify  so  in  their  deeds  of  arms,  and  are  so  joyful,  that  such  as  be 
taken  they  shall  be  ransometl  ere  they  go  out  of  the  field ;  so  that 
shortly  each  of  them  is  so  content  with  other,  that  at  their  departing 
courteously,  they  will  say,  *  God  thank  you.*  But  in  fighting  one  with 
another,  there  is  no  play  nor  sparing.”  * 

That  there  should  be  poetry  and  legends  among  such  people 
is  not  wonderful  ;  but  then,  for  religion  !  77iaf,  too,  was  sure 
to  have  a  place  among  their  notions  and  obserYanees ;  audit 
was  in  a  form  not  much  out  of  harmony  with  the  feeling  which 
could  invoke  *  Ciod*  to  ‘  thank’  men  for  their  gallantry  and  ex¬ 
ultation  among  swords,  daggers,  axes,  and  dead  bodies.  *  Thej 
^  never,*  says  our  Author,  *  told  their  beads,  according  to  Lesley, 

*  with  such  devotion  as  when  they  were  setting  out  upon  s 
‘  marauding  party,  and  ex|)ectcd  a  good  booty  as  the  recoin|)eQse 

*  of  tlieir  devotions.'  lii  several  Scottish  districts  which  be 
names,  he  says  there  were  no  resident  ecclesiastics  to  celebrate 
the  rites  of  the  Church.  *  A  monk  from  Melrose,  called,  from 
^  the  porteous  or  breviary  which  he  wore  in  his  breast,  a  book- 
‘  a-ho8om^  visited  these  forlorn  regions  once  a  year,  and  so- 

*  lemnizcfl  marriages  and  baptisms.*  it  was  no  question  for  the 
monk  how  they  came  by  the  means  of  paying  for  his  services; 
nor  would  he  have  hesitated  to  visit  them  at  shorter  intervals,  if 
their  sjioils  and  wills  had  allowed  an  adequate  remuneration. 
l>*ncanunical  customs,  some  of  which  arc  uoticeil,  couhl  not  fail 
to  arise,  and  to  acquire  an  ap|)earance  of  sanction,  under  thb 
infrequency  of  the  regular  otlic-es  of  the  Church.  Parts  of  the 
English  Border  were  better  supplied  with  really  authorized,  or 
splf-ap)mintod  churchmen,  many  of  whom  ‘  attending  the  free- 

*  hooters  as  F'riar  Tuck  is  said  to  have  done  upon  Robin  Hood, 

*  partook  in  their  spoils,  and  mingled  with  the  reliques  of  btr- 

*  barism  the  riles  and  ceremonies  of  the  Christian  Church.* 
These  ‘  ghostly  abettors'  of  theft  and  rapine  are  exposed,  with 
emphatic  censure,  in  a  pastoral  admonition  of  F*ox,  Bishop  of 
Durham,  dated  about  the  end  of  the  tiftei'ntli  century,  and  cited 
by  our  Author,  as  descriptive  also  of  the  general  savage  mode  of 
life,  which  it  is  charged  upon  the  nobles,  and  even  the  king*! 

*  ofTicers,'  that  they  likewise  ))atroni/.cd  and  participated.  The 
barbarous  customs  were  found  remaining  in  full  prevalence,  by 
the  venerable  Bernard  (lilpin,  some  of  the  remarkable  and  ro¬ 
mantic  anecdotes  of  whose  life  are  here  very  properly  rcjwatcd. 
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Mr.  Scott  seems  to  admit,  not  \?Ithoiit  some  reluctance,  ^  that 

*  non-confonninj;  presbyterian  preachers  were  the  first  vrho 

*  broutrlit  tliis  rude  getter  ilion  to  any  sense  of  t!ic  benefits  of  re- 
<  lii^ion.*  To  this  sentence  he  subjoins,  in  a  note,  as  a  quotation 
from  a  history  of  *  Scottish  Wortliies,'  a  curious  passat^e  in  the 
life  of  Richard  Cameron,  who  gave  name  to  the  sect  of  Ca- 

nieronians. 

*  Aficr  he  was  licensed,  they  sent  him  at  first  to  preach  in  An* 
vandale.  He  said.  How  could  he  go  there  ?  He  knew  not  what  sort 
of  people  they  were.  But  Mr.  Welch  said,  Go  your  wav,  Ritchie, 
sod  the  tire  of  hell  to  their  ttils.  He  went,  and  the  first  day  he 
preached  upon  that  text,  Hoxv  shall  I  put  ihee  amon^  the  children^ 

In  the  application  he  said,  Put  you  among  the  children!  the 
othpring  of  robbers  and  thieves.  Many  have  heard  of  Anuandale 
thieves. — Some  of  them  got  a  merciful  cast  that  day,  and  told  it 
afterwards,  that  it  was  the  first  field-meeting  that  ever  they  attended; 
and  that  they  went  out  of  curiosity  to  see  how  a  minister  could  preach 
in  a  tent,  and  people  sit  on  the  ground.* 

The  remainder  of  tliis  historical  Introduction  consists  of  a 
statement,  considerably  at  large,  and  containiug  a  variety  of 
curious  details  and  anecdotes,  of  the  measures  of  government 
adopted  hy  the  two  States,  for  keeping  the  Borders  in  some  de¬ 
gree  of  order.  The  predominant  comprehensive  institution  was, 
the  ap|K)intment  and  residence  of  ^  olTicers  of  high  rank,  holding 

*  special  commissions  from  the  crown  of  either  country,  and  en- 

*  tithnl  wanlens,  or  guardians  of  the  marches,'  sometimes  two, 
often  three,  on  each  side  of  the  lioundary,  with  sometimes  a 
lord- warden -general  to  superintend  their  conduct. 

*  The  duties  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  wardens  were  of  a 
two-fold  nature,  as  they  regarded  the  maintenance  of  law  and  good 
order  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  their  jurisdiction  themselves,  and  as 
they  concerned  the  exterior  relations  betwixt  them  and  the  opposite 
frontier. 

‘  The  abodes  of  the  Scottish  w^ardens  were  generally  their  own 
castles  on  tlie  frontiers,  such  as  we  have  described  them  to  be ;  and 
the  large  trees,  which  arc  still  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
these  baronial  strong-holds,  served  for  the  ready  execution  of  justice 
or  revenge  on  such  malefactors  as  they  chose  to  doom  to  death.* 

The  mention  of  ^  revenge'  as  a  principle  oi>crating  and  so 
promptly  gratified  in  the  administration  of  these  guardians,  may 
suggest  how  very  imperfectly  the  institution  could  have  an¬ 
swered  its  proper  end.  In  truth,  though  it  did  prevent  an  entire 
soarchy,  it  not  only  often  failed  in  the  repression  and  redress  of 
wrong,  hut  was  sometimes  directly  perverted  to  the  perjietra- 
tiou  ol  it.  The  Scottish  monarchs  were  not  suthciently  wwer- 
fol  in  their  southern  territories,  to  dare  confer  the  oHioe  on 
sny  but  tlie  proud  nobles  who  tvere  already,  in  virtue  of  their 
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own  |)DSRCR!iiont  and  iidiuence,  a  kind  of  regents  in  the  border 
tracts.  Thin  was  die  cai^e  al?4o  with  the  En^lisli  kiti^pt  till  the 
time  of  Henry  VI 11.,  when  the  power  of  the  ^vernineiit  be¬ 
came  sulhriently  established  to  apiKiiut  to  the  oflice  men  b. 
dq  lendent  of  Uie  iiorUiexn  nobility,  and  who,  sustained  by  the 
immediate  authority  of  the  t'ourt,  could  act  in  deliaiicc  of  iImsh. 
It  is  ul>\ious  what  inischirf  must  have  inevitably  resulteil  from 
iiavesting  with  all  the  weic^ht  of  a  royal  and  extensive  cum* 
mission,  the  lords  of  the  Border,  who  had  tlK'ir  own  local  sellidi 
interrsts,  tlicir  ambition,  tlicir  compt  tit  ions,  their  quarrels,  iimI 
the«r  arrears  of  reveo^,  combined  with  a  feudal  ascendeiicy  b 
their  respective  districts.  It  was  infallibly  certain  that  they 
would,  as  they  often  in  fact  did,  avail  tliemselves  of  their  cow- 
mission,  and  the  military  and  fiscal  force  assigned  to  them  for 
its  execution,  to  gratify  their  rapacity  or  revenge,  by  acts  of 
flagrant  injustice  against  tlicir  personal  rivals  and  enemies. 

In  the  hands  of  independent,  upright,  and  intelligent  men, 
such  as  some  of  the  Isnglish  wardens  in  the  later  reigns,  the 
authority  of  tlic  oniee  was  exerted  to  a  highly  beneficial  elTcct; 
but  among  so  many  fierce  wild  animal^,  existing  in  sections  ill 
affected  to  one  another,  and  continually  coming  in  ha/aidom 
contact  with  the  rival  irregularity  and  fierceness  of  the  o|iposile 
Borderers,  llie  wardens  had  often,  as  our  Author’s  account  of 
the  rules  and  expedients  of  their  administration,  and  his  amusing 
interspersion  of  unlucky  incidents,  may  serve  to  illustrate,  i 
most  difficult  exercise  for  all  their  resolution  and  prudence.  Sir 
Uobert  Cary,  wliose  Memoirs  were  published  a  fi  w  years  since, 
was  an  example  of  this  hard  exercise  of  these  qualities,  and  of 
ks  giwerai  elhcney. 

There  is  considerable  interest,  obM>le(e  as  the  whole  matter  k, 
in  nwding  the  lively  d<*tai1  of  tlio  fonralities,  chivalrous  or 
grotewqtie,  of  the  adiniaistration  of  the  waixlen’s  gnvcrnin»*it 
Curious  as  some  of  them  were  in  themselves,  they  were  poewK- 
arly  liable,  from  tlie  character  of  the  ]*eoplc,  to  become  quite 
fantastic  in  the  practice,  by  accompanying  incident*',  eomkal, 
tragical,  or  both  at  once.  The  very  plira^xtolcgy  of  an  ^atb  of 
purgntiou  seems  to  speak  the  wild  peculiarity  of  the  popular 
character.  “  You  shall  swear  hy  heaven  above  you,  hell 
neath  yoti,  by  yoyr  part  of  paradise,  by  all  liiat  God  iViuJc  i# 
“  six  days  and  seven  niglits,  and  by  God  liieisclf,  you  are  wlitrt 
^  out  sackless  of  art,  part,  way,  witting,  ridd,  kenning,  having, 
or  rrcetting  of  any  of  Uie  goods  and  cattels  named  in  thb 
“  bill,  8o  bHp  yon  (vod.” 

With  the  mere  banditti,  the  moss-troopers,  \vh®n  they  wera 
catight  ia  the  fact,  the  jwocess  of  justice  was  very  summary  and 
conclusive. 

*  The  Border  iQaraodcrs  had  every  motive  to  exert  tlicir  facultki 
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for  purpose  of  escape ;  for  once  seized  upon,  their  doom  was 
slurp  Slid  short.  The  mode  of  punishment  was  either  hy  hanging  or 
drowning.  The  next  tree,  or  the  deepest  poo)  of  the  nearest  stream, 
indilfercntly  used  on  these  occasions.  Many  moss-troopers  are 
gtid  to  have  been  drowniMl  in  a  deep  eddy  of  tlie  Jed  near  Jedburgh* 
And  in  Hne,  tlic  little  ceremony  usea  on  these  occasions  added  another 
feature  to  tlie  reckless  and  careless  character  of  the  Borderers,  who 
were  thus  accustomed  to  part  with  life  with  as  little  form  as  civilized 
men  change  their  garmenu.* 

Through  the  train  of  80  many  sgOvS,  what  a  melancholy  scene 
have  we  on  this  devoted  tract,  of  almost  incessant  energy,  and 
movement,  and  enterprise,  all  worse  than  in  vain  !  an  extended 
aeries  of  tumult  and  destruction  without  an  object ;  a  process  of 
nearly  unmiiigled  evil  working  to  no  manner  and  no  pos* 
sibility  of  ultimate  good.  The  principle  of  the  mischief  had 
DO  self-correcdive,  and  was  of  interminable  operation.  Every 
niau  of  sober  mind,  at  the  time,  must  have  been  pleased 
St  tlic  event  which  reduced  the  whole  wretched  and  infamous 
region  under  the  general  laws  of  one  strong  comprehensive 
government.  Mr.  Scott  does  not  betray  any  petty  nationality 
of  feeling  on  this  subject.  That  he  should  exultingly  hail  the 
change,  was  not,  p/erhaps,  fairly  to  be  expected.  Ilia  literary 
duty  is  performed,  as  we  have  already  said,  very  respectably. 
It  did  not  projierly  demand  all  the  elaboration  and  punctilious 
correctness  of  composition  deemed  obligatory  on  the  formal 
regular  historian.  Two  or  three  days  of  revision  wonld,  how¬ 
ever,  have  rectified  many  inaccuracies  of  construction  which 
are  left  apparent  in  a  performance  which  will,  nevertheles.s, 
please  by  the  spirit  and  freedom  of  its  style.  Some  ten  or  twenty 
more  dates  inserted  would  have  materially  added  to  its  value. 

Little  needs  be  said  of  the  portions  of  illustrative  letter¬ 
press  attached  respectively  to  the  plates.  Their  historical  part 
consists  very  much  of  genealogy  and  transfers  of  possession. 
The  utter  dryness  of  these,  and  of  the  architectural  details  very 
pro|>orly  introduced,  is  relieved  by  curious  anecdotes,  and  pas- 
Migt?s  of  pictnrt'sque  description.  We  may  transcribe  two  or 
three  short  s|H»oiinens  of  the  more  attractive  quality. 

In  the  account  of  Both  well  Castle,  Northumberland,  there  is 
t  striking  reference  to  the  condition  of  captives,  in  these  gloomy 
fortresses. 

*  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  is  the  door  which  leads  to  the  prison. 
Imagination  can  hardly  conceive  any  place  more  gloomy  and  horrible 
than  those  dungeons  in  baronial  castles,  which  were  alioUed  for  tbe 
Incarceration  of  captives  :  but  here  some  guiding  spirit  of  benevolence 
•ceraed  to  actuate  the  architect,  for  the  prison,  instead  of  being  ex¬ 
cavated  from  the  dark  recesses  of  tho  earth,  was  above  ground  ;  the 
cheerful  light  of  heaven  was  admitted  to  gladden  the  sight  of  the 
Worn  ialiabitant,  tliough  gleaming  only  through  the  narrow  apertures 
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of  massy  walls,  and  the  fanning  breeze  might  sometimes  breathe  upoa 
his  wan  and  faded  cheek,  finding  its  t)assage  through  the  same  channel. 
Yet  even  this  was  comfort  compared  to  the  damp,  dark,  and  profound 
cell,  which  commonly  served  for  the  dwelling  of  tliose  whom  the 
chance  of  war,  or  crime,  or  perfidVf  placed  within  the  power  of  the 
rude,  unfeeling,  and  ferocious  owners  of  these  einbattlccl  edifices.* 

Should  the  reader  descry  some  degree  of  discrepancy  l>etwcen 
nuoli  a  picture  of  the  fate  of  prisoners  of  war,  and  one  of  the 
representations  previously  cited  from  the  intro<luctory  llistorv, 
(to  which  we  tliink  a  few  other  slight  failures  of  consistency 
might  be  added,)  we  can  only  say  that  we  cannot  charge  our¬ 
selves  with  the  accountahlcness. 

The  description  of  Naworlli  Castle,  a  very  grand  structure 
of  its  class,  and  still  entire,  begins  with  this  paragraph  : 

‘  This  Gothic  edifice  was,  in  former  times,  one  of  those  extensiTe 
baronial  scats  which  marked  the  splendour  of  our  ancient  nobles, 
before  they  exchanged  the  hospitable  magnificence  of  a  life  spent 
among  a  numerous  tenantry  for  the  uncertain  honours  of  court  at¬ 
tendance,  and  the  equivocal  rewards  of  ministerial  favour.  If  we 
allow  that  the  feudal  times  were  times  of  personal  insecurity,  we 
must  also  admit  tliat  they  were  favourable  to  the  growth  of  manly  and 
decided  virtue  ;  rude  and  unpolished  in  its  structure,  perhaps,  but 
forcible  and  efficient  in  its  operation.  The  evils  of  the  institution 
were  in  some  measure  corrected  by  other  qualities  inherent  in  its 
fystem,  while  the  good  was  pure  and  unmixed.  There  is  a  priaci^ 
of  affinity,  more  or  less  obvious,  in  every  thing.  The  vast  and  solid 
mansions  of  our  ancient  nobility  w'ere  like  their  characters ;  greatooi 
without  elegance,  strength  w  ithout  refinement ;  but  lofty,  firm,  tod 
commanding.* 

It  is  easy  to  dash  away  iu  this  strain  ;  hut  were  the  Writer 
reduced  to  the  proof,  we  imagine  it  would  be  long  enough  before 
his  moral  chemistry,  or  alchymy,  would  produce  forth  in  pal¬ 
pable  form  the  ‘  pure  and  unmixed  good’  latent  in  that  mass  of 
barbarism.  It  is  curious,  too,  that  this  extenuation  and  eulogy 
ahould  occur  at  the  commencement  of  the  short  section  which 
HO  luckily  contains  the  following  for  corroboration. 

*  Tlie  dungeon  of  this  castle  instils  horror  into  the  beholder ;  con¬ 
sisting  of  four  dark  apartments,  three  below,  and  one  above,  up  a  long 
staircase,  all  well  secured :  in  the  uppermost,  one  ring  remains,  to 
which  criminals  were  chained,  and  the  marks  remain  of  many  more 
such  fastening  places.  Miserable  abodes  I  where  the  wretched  captive 
lingered  out  a  hopeless  life,  shut  from  the  sweet  varieties  of  nature, 
the  converse  of  friend  or  relative,  and  all  that  renders  existence 
valuable  by  giving  us  an  interest  in  its  preservation.* 

One  of  the  most  brave  and  renowned  occupants  of  this  castle, 
was  Lonl  William  Howard,  a  man  at  tlm  same  time  devoted 
to  books,  of  whom  it  is  related  that, 

'  NMiile  busied  deeply  with  bis  studies,  he  was  suddenly  disturbed 
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by  an  officer  who  came  to  ask  his  commands  concerning  the  disposal 
of  several  moss-troopers  who  had  been  just  made  prisoners.  Dis¬ 
pleased  at  the  interruption;  tlie  warden  answered  heedless  and  angrily, 
**  Hang  them,  in  the  devil’s  name;”  but,  when  he  laid  aside^his 
book,  his  surprise  w'as  not  a  little,  to  6nd  that  his  orders  had  been 
literally  fulfilled.’ 

Bothwell  Castle,  Clydesdale,  is  pronounced  ^  the  most 
<  splendid  ruin,  perhaps,  in  Scotland,'  and  the  ruins  of  Melrose 
Abbey,  the  finest  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture  and  Gothic 
sculpture.  The  ample  privilege  of  sanctuary  possessed  by  this 
latter,  ‘  interfered  so  much  with  the  execution  of  justice,  that 

*  James  V.  is  said  to  have  acted  as  baron-baillie,  in  order  to 

*  punish  those  malefactors  in  character  of  the  abbot’s  deputy, 

*  whom  his  own  sovereign  power  and  that  of  the  laws  were 

*  unable  to  reach  otherwise.'  There  is  an  extended  account  of 
Lindisfarue,  or  the  Holy  Island,  and  its  legends  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert. 

Tbc  history  of  Wark  Castle,  Northumberland,  presents  a 
roost  striking  instance  of  tbc  vlclssituile  of  war,  in  the  rapid 
and  long  alternation  of  its  capture  and  partial  demolition  be¬ 
tween  the  forces  of  the  two  powers. 

The  account  of  Elibank  Tower,  Peebles- shire,  contains  a  very 
amusing  incident  in  the  history  of  the  ancestors  of  Mr.  Walter 
Scott. 

*  William  Scott  (afterwards  Sir  William)  undertook  an  expedition 
against  the  Murrays,  of  Ebbtink,  whose  property  lay  a  few  miles 
distant.  He  found  his  enemy  upon  their  guard,  was  defeated,  and 
made  prisoner  in  the  act  of  driving  off  the  cattle  which  he  had  col¬ 
lected  for  that  purpose.  Sir  Gideon  Murray  conducted  his  prisoner 
to  the  castle,  where  his  lady  received  him  with  congratulations  on  his 
vi^ry,  and  inquiries  concerning  the  fate  to  which  he  destined  his 
pwner.  “  The  gallows,”  answered  Sir  Gideon,  to  the  gallows 
with  the  marauder.”  Hout  na.  Sir  Gideon,”  answered  the  con¬ 
siderate  matron,  in  her  vernacular  idiom,  **  would  you  hang  the 
winsome  young  Laird  of  Harden,  when  wc  have  three  ill-favoured 
daughters  to  marry  ?”  “  Right,”  answered  the  baron,  who  catched 
it  the  idea,  **  he  shall  either  marry  our  daughter,  mickle-mouthed 
Meg,  or  strap  for  it.”  Upon  this  alternative  being  proposed  to  the 
prisoner,  he,  upon  the  first  view  of  the  case,  strongly  preferred  the 
gibbet  to  “  mickle-mouthed  Meg,”  for  such  was  the  nickname  of  the 
young  lady,  whose  real  name  was  Agnes.  But  at  length,  when  he 
literally  led  forth  to  execution,  and  saw  no  other  chance  of 
escape,  he  retracted  his  ungallant  resolution,  and  preferred  the  typical 
•oose  of  matrimony  to  the  literal  cord  of  hemp.  Such  is  the  tradition 
published  in  both  families,  and  often  jocularly  referred  to  upon  the 
orders.  It  may  be  necessary  to  add,  that  mickle-mouthed  ^Ieg  and 
her  husband  were  a  happy  and  loving  pair,  hnd  had  a  very  large 

ftmily.* 
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In  the  history  of  Dunbar  Castle,  another  Agnes  makes  i 
much  more  lofiy  and  commanding  figure. 

*  We  read  that,  in  1338,  the  carl  being  absent,  his  wife,  commoolj 
called  Black  Agnes,  from  the  darkness  of  her  complexion,  withstood 
the  endeavours  of  the  English  arm^,  under  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  io 
get  possession  of  it.  The  lady  performed  all  the  duties  of  a  bold  sod 
yigilant  commander,  animating  her  soldiers  by  her  exhortations,  rnih 
nificenre,  and  example.  When  the  battering  engines  of  the  besiegen 
hurled  stones  against  the  battlements,  she  ordered  one  of  her  female 
attendants  to  wipe  off  the  dirt  with  her  handkerchief;  and  when 
Salisbury  commanded  that  enormous  macliine  called  the  sow  to  be 
advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  walls,  she  scotfingly  advised  him  to  take 
good  care  of  his  sow,  for  she  should  soon  make  her  cast  her  pigt, 
r  meaning  the  men  within  it)  and  then  ordered  a  huge  rock  to  be  let 
fall  on  it,  which  crushed  it  to  pieces.  Salisbury  finding  his  open  at¬ 
tempts  on  the  castle  thus  stoutly  resisted,  tried  to  gain  it  by  treachery. 
Having  bribed  the  person  who  had  the  care  of  the  gates,  to  leave  then 
open  ;  tills  he  agreed  to  do,  but  disclosed  the  whole  transaction  to  the 
countess.  Salisbury  himself  headed  the  party  who  were  to  enter: 
finding  the  gates  open,  he  was  advancing,  when  John  Copeland,  one 
of  his  attendants,  hastily  passing  before  him,  the  portcullis  was  let 
down,  and  Copeland,  mistaken  mr  his  lord,  remained  a  prisoner.  The 
countess,  who,  from  a  high  tower,  was  observing  the  event,  cried  out 
to  Salisbury,  jecringly,  **  Farewell,  Montaf^ue  ;  1  intended  that  you 
'should  have  supped  with  us,  and  assisted  in  defending  this  fortieii 
against  the  English.”  ’ 

The  siege  was  changed  into  a  strict  blockade,  >yhicb  r^ 
duced  the  heroic  commander  and  her  garrison  to  great  ex¬ 
tremity  ;  but  reinforced  by  a  gallant  band,  who  secretly  entereii 
the  castle  from  the  sea,  iu  a  dark  night,  she  finally  drove  (f 
tlie  enemy. 

The  plates  constitute,  as  they  were  intended  to  do,  the  meit 
important  part  of  the  work.  The  reader  is  already  apprised, 
that  their  architectural  subjects  arc  not,  for  the  greater  part,  of  i 
high  order  of  beauty  or  magnificence.  We  were  not  to  expert 
the  kind  of  gratification  imparted  by  views  of  Grecian  or 
Homan  remains ;  they  present,  however,  many  striking  aspects  of 
massive  ruin,  uccoiupanied  witli  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  aid 
romantic  scenery,  Uie  greater  number  of  them  very  judiciously 
combining  landsca{>e  with  the  antiquities.  The  drawing  sn 
chiefly  by  Clennel,  Arnahi,  and  Nasmyth,  all  engraved  in  tkt 
line  manner,  by  Greig.  if  here  and  there  a  plate  betrays  too 
much  hasU',  or  considerable  intervention  of  flie  ‘  prentice-hand,* 
they  are  in  general  good,  and  a  fair  proportion  of  them  eininoDtlj 
•o. 
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Art.  II-  Hitiorical  Ilhnfrafiottsofthr  Fourth  Canto  of  Childe  Harold ; 
containing  Dissertations  on  ttie  Ruins  ot'  Romo,  and  an  Essay  on 
Italian  Literature.  By  .lohn  llobliouse,  lisq.  of  Triii.  Coll.  Camb* 
M.  A.  and  F.  R.  S.  8vo.  pp.  676.  Price  I4s.  London,  1818. 

■fl'IIKN  wc  opened  the  present  ▼ohinie,  we  naturally  expected 
to  find  its  contents  corresponding  in  some  degree  to  its 
popular  title,  but  to  our  surprise,  we  found  that  Childe  Harold 
his  less  to  do  with  it,  than  the  |>onderous  folios  of  Muratori,  or 
Montl’aueon.  ‘  Some  of  the  longt^r  notices  of  this  volume/ 
Mr.  1 1 nbhousc  is  ingenuous  enough  to  confess,  ‘  are  dissertations 
‘not  at  nil  requisite  for  the  intelligibility  of  Childe  Harold, 
‘  although  they  may  illustrate  the  positions  or  the  objects 
‘therein  contained.’  It  is  sometimes  very  remotely  that  they 
serve  even  this  obscure  purpose  of  illustration. 

The  contents  of  tins  work  may  be  dividini  into  three  parts ; 
an  account  of  the  Hiiiiis  of  Rome — a  few  pages  on  the  Homan 
Catholic  religion — and  an  Kssay  on  Italian  Literature.  In  ad* 
rlition  to  these,  there  are  some  letters  of  Cola  di  Rienzi,  and  a 
few  notes  from  Tasso  to  some  of  his  friends,  one  of  which  con¬ 
tains  a  message  respecting  ‘  five  shirts,’  and  another  is  occupied 
with  a  correct  ion  of  four  lines  in  one  of  his  MSS.  And  these 
noil's,  which,  on  account  of  their  insignificancy,  have  been  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  keeper  of  St.  Anne’s,  to  he  exhibited  to  stran¬ 
gers,  and  which,  for  the  same  reason,  have  been  neglected  by 
Serassi  and  others,  are  here  presented  to  us  under  the  article, 
‘  Jji’tters  of  Toripiato  Tusso,  never  before  published,  with  trans- 
‘  lations.’  They  extend  to  twenty  pages. 

In  the  notes  upon  Childe  Harold,  Mr.  Hohhouse,  witli  great 
shew  of  exultation  over  Serassi,  Muratori,  and  others,  boasts  of 
having  discovered  the  cause  of  Tasso’s  imprisonment,  which  was 
unknown  to  all  his  predecessors.  ^  For  further  and,  it  is  lio{)ed, 
‘  decisive  proof  that  Tasso  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 

*  pr\$oner  of  state,  the  reader  is  referred  to  “  Historical  Illiis- 

*  trations  of  Childe  Harold,”  page  5,  and  following.’  The  dis- 
Wation  will,  however,  be  found  to  contain  nothing  more  than 
a  criticism  uj>on  an  inscription  by  Miollis,  a  revolutionary 
general,  on  the  door  of  Tasso’s  prison  at  St.  Anne’s ;  the 
mrnlion  of  the  famed  kiss  which  Brusoni  pretends  threw  Tor¬ 
quato  into  ])rison ;  and,  as  the  real  cause  of  his  imprisonment,  the 
statement  of  Serassi,  that  he  was  confined  for  insolent  words, 
tnd  kepi  there  because  tlie  Duke  feared  he  would  upon  his  libe¬ 
ration  retract  the  praise  of  the  Estc  family,  contained  in  his  Je- 
nisalein,  and  satirize  them  as  they  deserved.  Mr.  Hobhouse,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  pretends  no  one  else  has  before  exposed 
this  Cause,  quotes  Scrossi’s  words,  which  mention  this  very  ino  • 
tive  for  his  tletcnlion,  and  which  are  as  plain  and  explicit  as  his 

i  l>  2 
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o\Tii.  lla\ing  previously  stated  his  arrest  upon  having  abused  tbt 
court,  lie  says,  (we  translate  literally,)  '  But  (Alfonso)  reflecting 
‘  that  the  poets  are  naturally  a  genus  irritabUe^  and  fearing, 

*  Uierefore,  that  Tasso  on  linding  himself  free,  would,  with  the 

*  formidable  arms  his  pen  afforded,  revenge  himself  for  his  long 

*  imprisonment  and  the  bad  treatment  n^ceiveil  at  that  court,  he 

*  knew  not  how  to  resolve  to  let  him  go  out  of  his  states,  with- 

*  out  being  first  assured  that  he  would  attempt  nothing  agtimt 

*  the  honour  and  reverence  due  to  so  great  a  prince  as  he  wu.* 
What  can  be  more  clear  or  explicit  ?  How  the  Author  of  these 

Illustrations  can,  therefore,  take  any  merit  to  himself  for  under, 
standing  these  simple  words,  we  arc  at  a  loss  to  comprehend. 
Vet,  a  few  lines  betore,  there  is  this  passage  : 

*  The  abate  Serassi  was  acknowledged  to  be  a  perfect  master  of  the 
**  cinoue  cento,*’  and  he  has  perha|>8  spoken  as  freely  as  could  be  ex* 
pecteu  from  a  priest,  an  Italian,  and  a  frequenter  of  the  tables  of  tbs 
great. — He  shews  that  he  is  labouring  with  a  secret,  or  at  least  a  per* 
suasion,  which  he  is  at  a  loss  in  what  manner  to  conceal ;  and  which, 
in  spite  of  an  habitual  respect  for  the  best  of  princes  and  most  illoi. 
trious  of  cardinals,  is  sufficiently  apparent  to  confirm  our  su$pick>Diof 
Alfonso’s  tyranny.’  p.  12. 

But  in  order  to  expose  more  fully  the  Author’s  abuse  of  quo¬ 
tations,  we  shall  examine  part  of  his  treatise  u|K>n  ilic  causes  of 
the  ruin  of  the  ancient  city  of  Rome.  It  will  be  easy  to  shew,bj 
inendy  subjoining  the  literal  interpretation  to  his  own  quotations, 
that  his  statements  are  for  the  roost  part  erroneous,  and  bk 
tu^rficitl  erudition  perverteil  to  par|K)se8  it  cannot  accompliib. 

Those  who  gate  u|>on  fallen  Rome,  and  not  only  behold  tbi 
massy  |ules  of  Uie  Caesars  fallen  into  ruins,  although,  like  the 
pyramids,  they  seemed  built  to  be  objects  to  future  generations  of 
wonder  and  astonishment,  long  after  the  voice  of  fame  concemi^; 
their  founders  should  be  lost  in  the  distant  echo  of  ages,  but  fin^ 
that  Uie  very  soil  trodden  by  the  heroes  and  sages  of  republicu 
and  im|>erial  Rome,  has  been  covered  by  the  care  of  time,  as  if  to 
save  it  from  the  )>ollution  of  the  footsteps  of  these  unworthy 
ages,— -that  the  hill  on  which  the  capitol  stood,  that  the  rock  irm 
which  Manlius  was  thrown,  are  now  almost  brought  to  a  lefd 
wiUi  the  plain ; — these  gazers,  startltnl  at  the  effects  of  a  few  ages, 
lose  tliemselves  in  coiijecturet  conoernitig  the  probable  causes  of 
the  change.  The  vicissitudes  of  Rome  have  been  more  nume¬ 
rous  than  her  victories,  and  her  fall  was  even  more  rapid  tbss 
her  rise.  From  the  moment  that  Constantine  carried  the  sest 
of  empire  to  Byiantium,  Rome  gave  up  her  marbles  and  ha 
riches  to  adorn  the  new  metropolis.  The  wars  against  tbi 
Qotlks  and  Vandals,  the  still  lower  degradation  of  becooDiif 
iofeiior  io  rank  to  Raveuaa  and  Naples,  despolleil  her  of  her  or* 
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ntmf nls,  which  came  to  be  used  as  weapons  by  her  i^nends,  or 
14  part  of  their  rapine,  hy  her  subaltern  c^vernors.  Thebip)t*« 
ni'f  had  some  share  in  it;  but  more  than  all,  her  own  citiieiit 
must  hear  the  blame  of  destroying  what,  wIumi  they  had  degraded 
it,  could  still  have  adorniHt  their  native  city.  Their  civil  broils 
(lid  not  spare  what  the  Goth,  in  his  rage,  had  left  untouched ; 
what  the  bigot,  in  liis  momentary  madness,  had  passed  unmarked 
by  his  hammer.  And  worse  than  all,  their  avarice  has  stamimd 
Midi  its  large  and  too  evident  footsteps,  every  quarter  of  the 
city. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  has  devoted  to  the  examination  of  this  subject, 
several  pages  of  his  work.  So  far,  however,  from  having  elucu 
dated  it,  he  has  succeeded  in  embarrassing  it,  by  throwing  the 
rubbish  of  erudition  upon  a  point  from  which  it  had  been  cleared 
by  several  able  critics.  It  had  been  almost  generally  acknow- 
li‘(I^e(l,  from  the  time  of  Angelo  Pietro  da  llarga  down  to  the 
prt^ent  day,  that  the  Goths  had  been  much  calumniatetl  in  regard 
to  the  ruin  they  arc  said  to  have  caused  in  Rome.  Tliey  have 
been  represented  as  wantonly  defacing  the  beautiful,  and  using 
their  utmost  strength  in  destroying  the  massy  structures  of  the 
Quetui  of  Cities,  each  time  she  came  under  their  power.  But, 
from  the  accounts,  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  those 
arho  lived  nearest  the  time  in  which  this  destruction  is  said  to  have 
taken  place,  it  would  not  appear  that  they  committed  any  other  de¬ 
predations  than  what  generally  ensued  when  a  town  was  given 
to  sack.  They  seized  upon  the  gold  and  silver, *and  when  tliese 
failed,  the  baser  metals  were  not  dcspisevl.  Fire  was  set  to 
several  |)arts  of  the  city,  apparently  more  by  accident  than  pur- 
iKisely  ;  but  how  small  the  etTect  of  fire  has  been  upon  the  public 
uuildings,  may  be  ascertained  by  the  examination  ol  (he  structures 
which  remain.  Little  wood  was  employed  ;  stone,  bricks,  a  few 
beams,  some  of  which  were  even  of  brass,  constitute  the  mate- 
rid^.  The  houses  of  the  poor  and  the  palaces  of  the  rich, 
niiglit  certainly  supply  such  maicrials  to  a  fire,  as  would  free  Ht. 
Jerome  from  the  imputation  of  too  great  an  exaggeration  in  his 
lamentation  over  Rome  :  ‘  Once  the  head  of  the  world,  now  the 
‘  aepulchre  of  its  people.*  The  authorities  quoted  hy  Mr.  Hob- 
house,  only  prove  die  existence  of  a  fire  when  the  Goths  entered 
Rome  ;  they  do  not  even  prove  that  they  set  the  city  on  fire,  nor 
do  they  prove  the  fact  of  any  wanton  destruction.  To  establish 
this  we  need  but  follow  him  in  his  several  aiithorites. 

In  order  to  weaken  the  authority  of  Orosius,  who  does  not 
a^^rt  sufheient  to  warrant  the  Author’s  indignation,  Mr.  Hob- 
hotisi?  says,  ‘  It  should  be  remembered,  that  the  supposed  piety 
‘  redeemed  the  actual  violence  of  the  Goths,  and  that  respeoi 
*  for  (he  vessels  of  St.  Peter's  shrine,  made  Orosius  almost  ths 
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‘  a{K)lo^i9t  of  Alaric.’ — Vot  Alaric  was  an  Arian  !  Mr.  II.  how* 
ever  procecils  : 

‘  It  is  certain  that  Alaric  did  burn  a  part  of  Rome.  Orosius,  by 
making  the  comparison  between  ihe  former  great  fires,  and  that  of  the 
(ioths,  shews  that  such  a  comparison  might  be  suggested  by  the  nuig. 
nitude  of  the  latter  calamity,  lie  adds  also,  that  after  the  pco^ 
were  returned,  the  conflagration  had  left  its  traces,  and  in  relating 
the  partial  destruction  of  the  Forum  by  lightning,  makes  it  appear  that 
the  brazen  beams,  and  the  mighty  structures  which  were  then  conium. 
ed,  would  have  fallen  by  the  hands  and  flames  of  the  barbarians,  had 
they  not  been  too  massive  for  human  force  to  overthrow.’  pp.  60,61 

Now,  let  ns  examine  the  very  passages  of  Orosius  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  these  pages,  that  we  may  form  some  opinion  of  this 
gentleman’s  skill  in  bringing  forward  cpiotations  to  substantiate 
liis  text.  The  whole  of  note  ^  shall  be  extracted  for  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

*  **  Tertiadie  Barbari,quam  ingreui  fuerint  urbem,  sponte  discedunt, 
facto  quidcmaliquantaruma[?dium  incendio,  sed  ne  tanto  quidem,  quan¬ 
tum  septingesimo  conditionis  ejus  anno  casus  cflecerat.”  Hccompam 
the  Gallic  and  Neronic  tires,  and  says  they  were  greater  than  the  Gothic 
Hist,  lib.  vii.  cap.  xxxix.  **  Cujus  rei  quamvis  recens  memoriaut, 
turn  si  quis  ipsius  populi  Romani  et  niultitudinem  vidcat  et  vocemau- 
diat,  nihil  f icium,  bicut  ipsi  etlam  fatentur,  arbitrnbitur,  nisi  aliquantii 
adhuc  cxistcntibuaex  incendio  ruinis  forte  doccatur.”  Lib.  vii.  chap.xL* 

These  quotations,  literally  translated,  mean  as  follows  :  *  Oa 

*  the  third  day  after  their  entry,  the  Barbarians  of  their  own  ac- 

*  cord  retire,  a  burning  of  some  buildings  indeed  having  beea 

*  made,  but  not  even  so  great  as  chance  had  caused  in  the 

*  Seven  hundredth  year  of  the  building  of  the  city.’  *  ♦  *  ♦  *  Of 
^  which,  though  the  memory  is  recent,  if  any  one  shotdd  see  the 

*  inidtitude  and  hear  the  voice  of  the  Roman  people  itself,  he  will 

*  think  nothing  had  been  done,  as  they  themselves  allow,  unlesi 
he  may  by  chance  be  taught  by  the  few  ruins  yet  reinainiog 

‘from  the  tire.*  No>v,  what  does  the  magnitude  suggested  by 
the  comparison  between  the  Gothic,  and  the  Gallic  and  Neronic 
fires,  amount  to,  more  than  this,  that  a  few  buildings,  certainly, 
were  hurneil,  hut  that  the  fire  was  not  equal  to  the  one  io 
the  seven  hundreilth  year  of  Rome,  which  is  one  of  the  smaller 
6res  hardily  mentioned  by  authors  ;  and  that  it  was  so  small  that 
the  common  |»eople  had  almost  forgotten  it,  and  a  stranger  might 
not  discover  it,  except  he  happened  to  meet  with  some  of  the 
few  ruins  yet  remaining.  Orosius,  who  speaks  this  in  his  owi 
person,  wrote  about  a.d.  416,  not  more  than  six  years  alter 
Alaric  took  the  city. 

The  other  passage  which  is  quoted  in  support  of  thc'asser* 
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tion,  tliat  tlie  buildinip  woultl  have  been  destroyed  by  the  flaraea 
klnillint  by  the  barbarians,  is  os  follows  :  Note  page  61. 

<  Quippe  cum  supra  humanas  vires  esset,  inccndcrc  arneas  trabes,  et  tub- 
mere  magnnrura  moles  structurarum,  ictu  fulminum  Forum  cum  ima- 
ginibus  variis,  quae  superstitione  miserabili  vcl  deum  vcl  hominem 
meniiuntur,  abjectum  est:  liorumque  omnium  abominamentorum 
quod  immissa  per  hostcin  Hamma  non  adiili  missus  c  cado  ignit  ever- 
lit.  Lib  ii.  cap.  \5.* 

‘  As  it  was  above  liuman  strength  to  burn  Ibe  brazen  beams, 

*  and  to  overturn  the  mass  of  tlie  great  structures,  tlie  Forum, 

‘  with  the  various  images,  which  represent  man  ami  god  by  a  mi- 

*  scrable  su|K;rstition,  was  thrown  down  by  lightning ;  and  what 

*  of  all  these  abominations,  the  flames  lighted  by  the  enemy 

*  could  not  approach,  those  sent  by  heaven  overthrew.’  Does 
this  warrant  the  expression,  relative  to  the  barbarians  not  having 
overturned  these  mighty  structures  merely  from  the  want  of 
|M)wer  ?  Orosius  states  that  it  was  above  human  power  to 
(io  it,  and,  as  a  goo<l  Christian,  seems  to  think  that  Heaven 
interposed  to  destroy  that  sanctuary  of  superstition  wliich  it  would 
have  balHcd  human  eifort  to  overthrow. 

The  expression  used  by  Gelasius,  ninety  years  after  the  event, 

^  Urbem  evertit,’  even  if  translated  as  Mr.  liobhoiise  would 
have  it,  ‘  overturned  the  city,’  would  have  little  weight  against 
the  authority  of  Orosius  and  other  historians.  But  we  are  not  a 
little  astonislied  that  an  author  who  is  certainly  a  classical  scho¬ 
lar,  should  venture  to  give  these  English  words  as  the  version 
of  the  Latin ;  they  imply  much  more  than  is  conveyed  by  the 
original,  the  English  words  referring  to  the  buildings,  the  Latin 
to  the  government.  Alaric  did  overturn  the  government,  foir  he 
set  up  a  mock  emperor  one  day,  and  on  the  next  degraded  him  ; 
hut,  according  to  Orosius,  he  did  little  injury  to  the  buildings. 
Cicero  uses  ‘  Ereriere  rempuhlicamy  merely  for  disturbing  the 
government,  not  destroying  the  state. 

*  Procopius,  (says  Mr.  H.)  confines  the  (ire  to  tlic  quarter  near 
the  Salarian  gate  ;  but  adds,  that  the  Goths  ravaged  the  whole  city. 
The  despoiling  edifices  of  ornaments,  many  of  which  must  have  been 
connected  with  their  structure,  could  not  fail  to  hasten  their  decay.* 
p.  62. 

Does  the  Author  mean,  by  insertioff  this  altogether  io  one 
separate  paragraph,  to  convey  the  idea  that  Procopius  says 
tiiat  these  ornaments  were  taken  away  ?  We  cannot  find  such  a 
passage ;  nor  do  we  know  any  historian  who  mentions  their 
taking  away  the  ornaments  which  were  connected  with  the  huild- 
ings.  They  remained  in  Rome  only  three  days,  and  Rome 
bad  not  before  been  sacked  by  any  conquering  army.  Is  it  to  be 
«u{qK>bed  that  they  wasted  their  time  in  taking  away  the  bronae 
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*iid  other  inctaU  that  bouiKl  the  stones  tog^Uier  ?  The  quuU« 
tion  from  Procopius  merely  state's  that  they  burned  the  houHi 
near  the  gate,  and  sacked  the  whole  city. 

The  authority  of  ^lurcclliiius,  the  author  of  the  quoted  chro¬ 
nicle,  is  null  and  void,  for  at  the  same  time  that  he  asserts  that 
the  Goths  burned  a  part  of  the  city,  he  is  guilty  of  a  ^rett 
inaccuracy,  wlien,  in  the  same  sentence,  he  states  that  Alario 
remained  six  days  in  the  city.  Orosius,  who  was  a  contein|)orary, 
asserts  that  Rome  remained  in  their  posst'ssion  only  three  days. 

The  authorityin  favour  of  the  opinion  against  the  Goths,  which 
has  tlie  greatest  weight,  is  Cassic^orus ;  altliough  he  is  not,  ai 
the  Author  asserts,  an  earlier  or  a  better  authority  than  the  three 
above  mentioneil.  That  Marcellinus  was  his  predecessor,  is 
proved  by  Cassiodorus's  quoting  him  ;  and  Procopius  and  Cas- 
siodorus  must  have  been  living  at  the  same  time,  as  the  latter 
did  not  die  till  A.  D.  540,  only  three  years  before  the  plague  of 
Constantinople,  which  the  former  so  accurately  describes.  But 
let  us  examine  what  weight  the  testimony  of  Cassioilorus  should 
have  on  our  decision.  Although,  not  being  either  a  Roman  ora 
Cioth,  he  may  he  supposed  to  be  impartial,  yet,  writing  against 
Arians,  wc  must  not  be  surprised  if  he,  in  his  ecclesiastical  his¬ 
tory,  should  be  disposeil  to  colour  somewhat  unfavourably  tlioM 
facts  which  tell  against  them.  Cassiodorus  wrote  about  115  yean 
after  the  sacking  of  Rome ;  he  was  not  therefore  a  contemjM)- 
rary,  like  Orosius  ;  nor  was  he,  like  Procopius,  the  secretary  of 
Belisarius,  any  time  a  resident  in  Rome.  These  however  we 
have  seen,  do  not  mention  any  of  the  wonders  of  Rome  as  haviag 
been  burneii  by  Alaric.  Cassiodorus  also  speaks  generally : 

*  They  came  to  Rome,  which  laying  waste,  they  burnt  with  fire 

*  many  of  its  miracles.*  Procopius  speaks  more  particularly, 
and  says  :  *  They  burnt  the  houses  which  were  nearest  the  gate, 

^  amongst  which  was  that  of  Sallust  the  historian.*  Yet,  theie 
two  historians  had,  to  say  the  least,  equal  op|>ortunities  of  asoer* 
taining  the  fact.  Orosius,  then,  who  lived  at  the  very  time, 
must  be  alloweil  to  decide  in  our  favour,  when  he  says :  ‘  Only 

*  a  few  buildings  were  burnt.*  There  is  one  other  circumstaoee 
to  be  taken  into  consideration,  which  is,  that  Jornandes,  who 
writes  s|>ecially  upon  the  Gothic  affairs,  and  who,  in  his  prefatory 
letter  to  a  friend,  mentions  that  he  abridges  the  Twelve  books  of 
Cassiodorus  on  the  subject,  which  are  now  unfortunately  lost, 
says,  in  the  roost  clear  and  decisive  terms  ;  ‘  They  did  not, 

*  however,  as  is  generally  done,  set  fire  to  the  town.*  How  can 
we  reconcile  this,  unless  we  believe  that  Cassiodorus,  in  hif 
ecclesiastical  history,  referred  to  this  point  negligently,  as  one 
not  immeiliately  relevant,  but,  in  his  great  history  of  the  Gotbs, 
spoke  more  accurately.  We  cannot  imagine  that  Jornandea 
vrould  have  ventured,  in  spite  of  his  being  a  Goth,  so  completely 
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to  contradict  the  author  he  was  abridgtnc^,  when  in  his  preface  he 
*  Of  which  (books)  thout;h  1  do  not  copy  the  words,  yet 
«  the  sense  and  the  thinij^  done  1  believe  1  honestly  retain.* 
Vet  Mr.  Ilohhouse,  either  not  aware  of  this,  or  dis^tiisin^  it, 
merely  says  in  reference  to  Jornandes,  (thou|(h  he  ipiotes  the 
})assa(j:e  in  which  he  denies  the  setting^  tire  to  the  town,)  ^  The 

*  (lothic  historian,  who  says  that  hre  was  not  put  to  the  town  ' 

*  is  no  evidence,  being  directly  contradicted  by  the  above  quoted 

*  and  other  authorities.*  We  think  that  Jornandes  is  quite 
reconcilable  to  the  others.  Orosius  says  the  city  was  on  fire, 
uot  accusing  the  Goths  of  being  the  authors  of  the  conflagration ; 
hence,  it  appears  not  improbable  that  in  his  time  there  was  some 
doubt  as  to  how  the  fire  originatetl ;  which,  however,  the  mere 
compilers,  and  succeeding  historians,  asserted  cursorily,  and 
nituraliy  enough,  to  have  been  caused  by  those  at  whose  entry 
it  hap{>ened. 

The  other  authorities  which  ]\fr.  II.  quotes,  are  of  little  avail, 
for  when  Philostorgius  s|>eaks  of  the  fire,  and  of  the  city  lying  in 
ruins,  he  manifestly  exaggerates.  And  Socrates  evidently 
copies  Cassiodorus's  Ecclesiastical  History,  as  does  the  author 
of  the  HUtoria  HUcella,  That  Rome  was  not  in  (he  state 
Philostorgius  describes,  is  evident.  Mr.  Ilohhouse  rejects  the 
authority  of  Rutilius,  who  describes,  in  his  voyage  along  the 
coast  of  Italy,  the  state  of  Rome  in  perhaps  hyperbolical  terms  ; 
yet,  an  enthusiast  like  him,  would  not  have  spoken  so  lightly  of 
the  mischief  of  the  Goths,  as  to  say, 

*  Abscondat  tristem  dcleta  injuria  casum.* 

Nor  would  he,  if  their  destruction  had  been  such  as  to  war¬ 
rant  our  Author's  representation,  have  sung  of  the  shining  tem¬ 
ples  which  confuse  the  sight,  and  cause  the  poet  to  dream  that 
such  are  the  houses  of  the  gods.  He  would  not  particularly 
have  mentioned  the  aviaries, 

*  Vernula  qua  vario  carmine  ludit  avis,’ 

if  the  Goths  had  wantoned  in  mischief  only  twelve  years  be¬ 
fore. 

Mr.  ilobhouse  next  proceeds  to  notice  the  ruin  caused  by 
Genseric,  Vitiges,  and  Totila.  Genseric  entered  Rome,  and 
sacked  it  during  fourteen  days.  He  carried  off  the  treasures  of 
the  Temple  of  Peace  and  of  the  Palace  of  the  Cofsars.  Bui 
still,  we  have  mention  made  of  but  one  injury  done  to  a  public 
building,  which  was  tiie  taking  of  half  the  cop|>er  tiles  from 
the  Femple  of  Jupiter.  As  this  is  particularly  specified  by  Pro¬ 
copius,  without  any  hint  at  other  ruins,  it  is  not  ‘  reasonable  to 
‘  »up|)oso,’  as  Mr.  H.  would  have  us  believe,  *  that  the  precious 
*  metab  were  extracted  and  tom  down  from  all  structures, 
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‘  lie  aiul  pnraio^  a  violence  which,  w  ithout  the  use  of  lire  or 
‘  entwines,  must  have  loosened  many  of  the  conijiact  masses,  anil 
‘  been  totally  ih^tructivc  to  smaller  edilices.’  Our  Autiiorcoo- 
eludes,  that  hiiiety-nine  of  every  hundred  n'aders,  will  think  the 
authorities  at  the  bottom  of  his  pa^;e,  hear  him  out  in  his  asser¬ 
tions,  while  they  are  in  fact  quite  innocent  of  beiu^  accom¬ 
plices  in  his  calumny. 

Viti^es,  thousjh  he  came  down  ‘  as  a  furious  lion,*  did  no 
more  than  any  general  would  do,  even  in  the  present  civilizeii 
ui^e.  Jle  cut  the  aqueducts,  us  IVocopius  says,  to  hinder 
the  city  from  obtaining  water  by  their  means.  This  measure 
against  a  besieged  town,  was  quite  consistent  with  the  practice 
of  war  ;  and  that  it  Wiis  not  done  without  sudicient  motive,  is 
proved  hy  the  fact  mentioned  hy  Anastasius,  that  water  was  io 
conspfpienee  sold  at  a  &;rcat  price  in  the  city.  Tiie  bunting  iA 
‘  erert/  thing  without  the  walls,*  and  the  he^iunin^  of  *  the 
^  desolation  of  the  Campac;na,*  accordint^  to  our  Author,  re¬ 
duces  itself,  accortlin^  to  the  authority  he  has  referred  to  but 
not  quoted,  to  Viti«;es*8  laying  waate  the  possessions  of  pri¬ 
vate  individuals,  of  tlu^  treasury,  and  of  the  chur(di,  and  U  Ids 
dentroying  churches  and  the  bodies  of  martyrs. 

Totila,  when  oiilii'cd  to  leave  Koine,  desirous  of  preventinj* 
its  becoiiiini^  so  formidable  an  obstacle  to  him  as  it  hud  provetd 
to  Viti^es,  in  case  the  (ireeks  p)t  possession  of  it,  certainU 
burned  a  third  part  of  the  walls.  He  even  burned  a  v«ry  small 
part  of  the  city  beyond  the  Tiber  ;  hut  Procopius,  in  that  very 
passage  referretl  to  but  not  quoted  hy  the  Author  of  the  lllug- 
trations,  says,  that  Totila,' throu"h  sorrow  at  haviuj^  been  the 
cause  of  the  destruction  of  this  part,  ordered  the  restoration  of 
Uome  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  Besides  which,  Procopiui, 
who  is  partial  rather  than  otherwise,  to  the  enemies  of  the  Gotbi, 
^ives  a  tlescription  of  Koine,  from  which  we  must  infer,  that 
hy  the  eonstant  care  of  its  citizens,  the  huildinps  remained  ia 
their  pristine  splendour,  and  that  even  many  of  the  earlWl 
inoiuiiiients  remained,  from  which  he  selects  the  ship  of  /Eiiet* 
to  describe  particularly  ;  so  that  the  injury  done  by  Totila 
and  all  his  barbarian  predecessors,  could  not  have  been  very 
great. 

Mr.  llohhouse,  after  referring  to  Procopius,  has  these 
words : 


*  An  author  of  tlic  Chronicles  records  a  fire,  and  the  total  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  city  for  more  than  forty  days ;  and  it  must  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  there  is  no  certain  trace  of  the  palace  of  the  Caesan 
having  survived  the  irruption  of  Totila.*  p.  69. 

Now,  the  author  of  tlie  Chronicle,  Marcelllnus,  if  jiterally 
translated,  will  be  found  to  say,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
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‘  Totila,  by  the  treachery  of  the  Isaurians,  enters  llume,  anil 
*  overturns  the  >v«lls,  hiirnin*'  some  few  houses,  (nliqtiantas,) 
t  After  uliicli  ilovastation,  Home  remaineiiso  desolate, 

‘  that  no  men  hut  only  brutes  remained  there.*  Layin<^  aside 
the  question  as  to  the  decree  of  credit  to  be  attached  to  Hlar- 
celliiuis,  who,  we  have  ulrendy  seen,  is  inaccurate  in  his  state¬ 
ment  of  the  evil  iiiHicteil  by  /frioii.v,  and  whom  no  conteinpo- 
rarv  author  hears  out  in  these  assertions,  it  is  remarkable  how 
clearly  he  distinguishes  hetwi'iMi  the  tirinjj  of  a  few  houses  and 
the  abandonment  of  the  city  for  forty  days.  To  an  inaccurate 
observer,  it  mi^ht  seem,  from  -Mr.  II.’  s  account,  us  if  IMar- 
cellinus  meant  to  imply  that  the  Jire  lasted  forty  days.  There 
beini(  no  trace  of  the  palace  of  the  Caesars  after  Totiiu,  when  it 
is  not  mentioned  in  tlie  histories  of  his  contemporaries,  cannot 
imply  that  he  ruined  it. 

We  have  thus  accompanied  Mr.  Hohhouse  throuerh  the  whole 
of  his  authorities  concerning  the  ruin  caused  by  the  barbarians, 

’  fnd  wc  hope  that  wc  have  shewn,  that  his  very  ipiotations  af¬ 
ford  no  proof  that  they  wantonly  destroyed  any  monument  of 
Homan  grandeur  ;  the  only  building  of  conseipiciice  mentioned 
as  destroyed,  being  the  palace  of  Sallust.  \Vc  have  also  seen 
that  there  is  even  room  for  ipiestioning  the  cause  of  the  fire 
which  dc'^troyed  tliis  palace  and  the  neighbouring  liouses.  Thus 
eomjjblely  are  all  the  Author’s  assertions  concerning  the  bar- 
ImriHii’^  dis  proved.  We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  no  dilapi- 
dafioiis  took  ])lnce  during  the  various  sieges.  The  repairing  the 
walls  hy  Helisurius,  the  attack  on  Hadrian’s  mole,  and  so  many 
other  instances  in  which  the  richest  marbles  and  the  hiiest 
sculptures  were  used  as  means  of  oftence  and  defence,  would 
immediRtely  prove  the  futility  of  the  assertion.  But  "we  do 
maintain  that  the  Goths,  as  barbarians,  were  not  to  blame  for 
this,  any  more  than  the  clfemiiiate  Greek  or  the  luxurious 
Roman. 

Did  we  think  the  work  worthy  of  it,  we  might  in  this  manner 
go  through  the  whole,  shewing  at  every  page  ipiotations  mis¬ 
applied,  and  assertions  made  without  foundation.  ‘  The  Ctiris- 
‘  tiaii*  would  be  as  easily  cleared  from  a  great  portion  of  the 
obloipiy  ri'cast  upon  him  by  this  Author,  as  is  ‘  'I'lie  Goth  as 
t^asily  would  the  laurels  snatched  from  his  unaekiiowledgeil 
predecessors,  he  strijiped  from  him.  But  though  we  cannot  aHbrd 
the  time  n(*cessary  to  followhim  through  all  his  misrepresentations, 
there  is  one  point  upon  which  wc  must  say  a  few  words.  We 
t^fer  to  the  many  oi;casions  throughout  his  book,  in  which  he 
takes  n|>on  himvelf,  in  a  flippant  and  sneering  way,  to  ipiestion 
the  authority  of  writers  whose  merit  has  geiirrally  t»e(ui  acknow- 
kdged  as  great,  in  the  literary  world,  in  respect  ol  that 
very  qualification  iu  which  Mr.  Uobhouse  is  so  conspicuously 
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deficient,  literary  accuracy  and  iuipartiality.  Upon  setertl 
certainly  trifling  points,  he  does  not  scruple  to  contradict  tad 
lau^li  at  IMuratori,  Gibbon,  Tiraboschi,  and  many  other  ^eit 
names.  Without  sayings  how  much  these  Authors  are  superior 
in  veracity,  as  historians,  to  the  Author  of  the  Illustrations,  we 
shall  be  content  with  examining  a  few  of  the  instances  in  wbick 
he  critici'£i*s  them. 

In  a  note  at  page  8,  he  says, 

*  Muratori’s  Annals  were  attacked  on  their  first  appearance,  ai 
**  uno  de’  libri  pid  fatali  ol  principato  Romano  to  which  the  Iibr|. 
rian  replied,  that  “  truth  was  neither  Guelf  nor  Ghibelline.”  If  be 
had  thought  that  she  was  neither  Catholic  nor  Protestant,  he  would 
have  slurred  over  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  as  an  event  which 
gave  rise  to  many  exaggerations  amongst  the  Hugonots.  **  Lascerd 
io  disputarc  ai  gran  Dottori  intorno  al  giustiheare  o  riprovare  quel  d 
strepitoso  fatto ;  bastando  a  me  di  dire,  che  per  cagion  d^sso  im. 
mense  esagerazioni  fecc  il  partito  do  gli  Ugonoti,  e  loro  servi  di 
stimolo  c  di  scusa  per  ripigliar  Parmi  contra  del  lie.*’  Annali  id 
an.  1572,  tom.  x.  p.  464.  in  page  469,  ibid,  he  talks  of  the  ^reit 
loss  of  France  by  the  death  of  tne  murderer,  Charles  IX.  who,  if  be 
had  lived,  would  have  “  extirpated  the  seed  of  heresy.*' 

l^t  us  see  what  is  the  literal  translation  of  what  Murafori 
says  concerning  the  massacre.  ‘  1  will  leave  it  to  the  great 

*  doctors  to  dispute  concerning  the  justifying  or  blaming  thisio 

*  famous  deed  ;  it  being  suHicient  for  me  to  say  that  on  account 

*  of  it  the  Hugonots  made  very  great  exaggerations,  and  that  it 

*  served  them  as  a  stimulus  and  an  excuse  for  taking  arms 

*  against  the  king.*  Doe»it  not  strike  every  one,  that  in  a  caae 
like  this,  where  an  Author  cannot  speak  his  mind  without  in¬ 
curring  the  imputation  of  rashly  endangering  his  life,  the  best 
way  was  to  say,  as  he  docs,  that  he  refers  it  to  others  to  decide 
alN>ut  the  condemning  or  justifying  the  deed,  evidently  shewing 
that  at  least  he  thought  it  open  to  discussion  ?  That  the  Hugo* 
nots  exaggerated  very  much  the  mini  her  of  the  slain,  he  had 
mentioned  before,  and  he  here  allows,  that  it  served  them  as  an 
excuse  for  taking  up  arms  against  the  king.  The  second  re¬ 
ference,  and  Mr.  H.’s  free  translation,  do  not  quite  agree.  Mu- 
ratori  says,  *  that  it  was  a  misfortune  to  France  that  Charles 
‘died;’  but  why?  Because  Henry  the  111<1.  was  in  Poland; 
because  Catherine  of  Medicis,  his  mother,  and  regent  of  the 
kingdom,  was  not  capable  of  keeping  in  the  Hugonots,  who 
began  to  form  cabals  with  the  German  Protestants,  anf!  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  |»eace.  He  certainly  says,  ‘  potea  sperarsi,*  ‘  one  mirtt 
‘be  able  to  hojie’  that  had  he  livetl,  as  he  was  zealous  for  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  religion,  and  as  he  was  gifted  with  warlike  inclinatioos, 
be  would  have  cleared  his  kingdom  of  heretical  seed.  But  how 
ditlerent  is  this  colouring  from  that  given  by  ^Ir.  Hobhduse  ! 
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At  pa^e  09,  note  4,  Mr.  U.  says : 

«  Muratori  seems  to  confound  the  two  captures.  Annali  d*Itali4, 
toiD.  iii*  p*  410  ad  an.  45(),  and  p*  420  ad  an.  549*  As  the  Isauriana 
were  the  traitors  on  both  occasions,  the  confusion  was  the  more  na- 
turaJ :  but  it  was  certainly  of  the  second  capture  that  Anastasius 
spoke  in  the  following  words  :  Die  autera  tertia  decinia  Totila  in- 
troivit  in  Civitateni  Koroanam  indict.  14  (13)  perportam  Sancti 
Pauli.  Tota  enim  nocte  fecit  buccina  clangi  usque  dum  cunctus  po* 
pulus  fugeret,  aut  per  ecclesias  se  celaret  ne  gladio  Romani  vitam 
finirent.  Ingressus  autem  rex  habitaTit  cum  Romanis  quain  pater  cum 
liliis.’  In  vita  Vigilii,  p.  89.  Muratori  mentions  that  the  Isaurians 
^'ned  the  Asinarian  gate  at  the  hrst  capture,  and  the  gate  of  St* 
Paul  at  the  second,  and  yet  he  applies  the  clemency  of  Totila  to 
hU  entry  by  the  first,  not,  us  Anastasius  says,  by  the  second  gate.* 

Muratori  does  not  in  any  way  confound  the  two  captures.  Ho 
does  not  attribute  the  clemency  of  Totila  alone  to  the  first  entry, 
for  he  relates,  after  Procopius,  his  generous  acts  upon  both  oc* 
cisions  ;  and  though  he  quotes  Anastasius  on  both,  and,  in  the 
hrst,  says  that,  according  to  him,  Totila  acteti  as  a  father  to 
the  city,  he  was  authorised  so  to  do,  for  this  Author  only  men¬ 
tions  one  siege  and  taking  of  Rome  by  Totila  in  the  life  of 
Vigilius,  whereas  both  happened  iti  his  papacy,  during  which 
he  relates  (he  coronation  and  death  of  this  king.  The  Author 
of  the  Miseella,  also,  to  which  Muratori  refers,  joins  the  two 
entrits  in  one,  and  says  that  Totila  lived  like  a  father  amongst 
(he  Romans,  though  at  the  same  time  he  specifies  St.  Paulas 
s(Jite  us  the  one  he  entereil  by,  (porta  Osteiwi.)  For  this  rt^ason, 
Muratori  had  a  right,  if  he  had  merely  thdir  autliority,  without 
(hut  of  Procopius,  to  state  that  Totila  lived  like  a  father  amongst 
!  his  people  on  both  occasions. 

At  page  228,  note  1,  Muratori  is  again  sneered  at. 

*  Muratori  is  much  amused  at  a  story  of  Petro  Damian’s,  that  the 
intipope  had  his  eyes  bored  out,  his  cars  cut  off',  and  his  tongue  also 
cut  otf  and  being  then  put  upon  an  ass,  with  his  face  to  the  tail, 

^  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  was  paraded  about  Home,  and  obliged  to 
exclaim,  such  is  the  deserving  punishment  of  him  who  endeavours 
**  to  expel  the  Pope  of  Rome  from  his  scat.”  Damian  tells  this, 
with  the  exception  of  the  tongue  cut  out ;  a  Saxon  annalist  tells  it  with 
the  exception  of  the  exclamation  ;  so  that  tlie  joke  is  only  in  Mura* 
tori*!  confusion.’ 

^Ve  do  not  understand  what  Mr.  llobhouse  means  here. 

hat  joke  does  he  mean  to  exist  only  in  MuratorPs  confusion  ? 

:  ^uratori  attempts  no  witty  sarcasm;  he  is  not  even  flippant, 

I  bke  the  Author  of  the  Illustrations  upon  this  occasion,  lie 
felatini,  upon  the  authorities  of  Damian,  the  8axon,  and  also  of 
I  Author  of  the  Life  of  St.  Nilo,  the  abbot,  the  history  as 
tieducible  from  their  slightly  different  accounts,  and  tlien,  mter 
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mentioning  the  exclamation  Damiim  says  he  was  h^rced  to  mike 
he  remarks,  (jiraziosa  novella!  ‘  a  pretty  tihle  1  as  if  it  were 

*  credible  that  the  miserahle  man  had  the  inclination  or  jmvrer 
‘  to  sinj^  this  song !  and  then  this  question  is  to  be  askM 

*  of  Peter  Damian,  how  could  he  make  this  exclamation  when 
‘  they  had  cut  out  his  tongue  ?’  For  this  is  mentioned  by  both 
the  other  authorities. 

The  pretended  corrections  of  Mr.  Ciibbon,  are  quite  as  frivol, 
ous  and  equally  inaccurate.  We  shall  only  notice  as  saniplet 
the  first  two  that  occur. 

*  Let  it  not,*  he  says,  at  page  58,  *  be  thought  presumptuoui  to 
say  that  this  last  chapter  should  have  been  his  iirst  composition,  writ, 
ten  w  hile  his  memory  w  as  freshly  stamped  with  the  image  of  the  raiia 
which  inspired  his  immortal  labours.  In  the  present  case  his  r^ 
searches  no  not  bear  the  mark  of  having  been  at  all  corrected  by  k« 
Italian  travels;  and  indeed,  in  more  than  one  instance,  his  erudition 
has  completely  ed'aced  his  experience.  It  is  not  meant  to  attach  un* 
due  importance  to  triHes,  hut  un  author,  w  hose  accuracy  was  hk 
pride,  and  who  is  generally  allowed  to  have  descended  to  the  minutea 
details,  particularly  in  topography,  might  hardly  have  been  expected 
to  have  made  the  following  mistake  :  **  The  Roman  ambassadon 
were  introduced  to  tlic  tent  of  Aitila  as  he  lay  encamped  at  the  place 
where  tlie  slow  winding  Mincius  is  lost  in  the  foaming  Bonacus,  and 
trampled  with  liis  Scythian  cavalry  the  farms  of  Catullus  and  Virgil  f 
and  helow’,  note 63,  “  Tlie  Marquis  MalFei  (Verona  illuslrata,  parti, 
pp.  95,  l‘J9.  221,  part  *2,  pp.  2—6)  has  illustrated  with  taste  and 
leuniing  this  interesting  topography.  He  places  the  interview  of 
Attila  and  St.  Leo  near  Ariqlica  or  Ardelica,  now  Peschiera,  at  the 
conflux  of  the  lake  and  the'river.*  Dec),  and  Fall,  cap.  xxxv.  p.  81. 
Extraordinary'  !  The  Mincius  flows /rom  the  Benacus  at  Pescnieri, 
not  into  it.  The  country  is  on  a  descent  the  whole  way  from  the 
Veronese  liilb,  according  to  the  quotation  from  Virgil  cited  by  Mr. 
(jibbon  himself: 

- qua  se  subducerc  colies 

Incipiuut. 

*  More  strange  still  is  the  reference  to  Maft’oi,  who,  so  far  from  il* 
hiding  to  a  conflux  of  the  river  and  lake,  says  at  the  close  of  the  vetv 
lentenee  respecting  the  interview  between  Attila  and  St.  Leo,  “  Chi 
scrisse  il  luogo  di  ciisi  memorabit  fatto  cssere  state  oi^rsbocca  il  MInpo 
met  Pof  d'autore  antico  non  ebbe  nppoggio.**  Verona  illustrata,partel 
p.  424.  The  other  references  parte  ii.  p.  3,  10,  11,  of  the  same  edi¬ 
tion,  say  nothing  of  the  course  of  the  river.  It  is  just  possible  Mr. 
Gibbon  thought  Manei  meant  to  deny  that  the  Mincio  fell  into  lb* 
Po ;  but  at  all  events  he  might  have  seen  at  Peschiera  that  it  ruM 
through  sluices  out  of  the  Bonacus.  Mafl'ei,  however,  in  another 
place  actually  mentions  the  oiitlrt  of  the  lake  into  the  Mincio :  “ 
ckirrn  alP  esito  del  sul  Mincio,**  Veron.  illust.  par.  iii.  p.  510- 

What  is  there  extraordinary  in  this  ?  Mr.  Gibbon  does  not 
say  the  Mincio  flow  9  iwfo  the  Benacus ;  his  words  are,  ‘  Where 
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‘  the  slow  wiiulin^  Mineius  in  lohty  &.c.  and,  ‘  at  tlie  contlux 

*  of  tilt*  lake  and  river.’  Cannot  a  river  be  lost  to  us,  when  we 
are  tracinc:  it  upwards?  We  say  the  Nile  was  lost  in  the 
inoiiiitains  to  the  ancients,  merely  because  they  could  not  trace 
it  further.  Conlinx  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  Howitifi^  into; 
here  it  merely  means  that  the  waters  of  l^nacus  and  the  Mincio 
are  iniiurled  tot;ether.  'Fhat  Gibbon  could  not  make  the  mis¬ 
take  hero  attributed  to  him,  we  may  art^ue  from  the  circum* 
»Unee  mentioned  by  the  Author  himself,  that  he  mentiona 
the  t^adnal  inclination  of  the  mountains  from  the  lake, 
in  the  quotation  from  Virgil.  Those  who  examine  the  note, 
will  hiul  also  that  Cribbon  did  not  make  the  alle^e<l  mistake  with 
rrifard  to  MatVei.  In  the  references  to  the  paj^es  indicated, 
Malfei  illustrates  the  topography  ;  be  does  not  speak  merely  of  the 
course  of  the  river.  What  then  does  i>lr.  II.  mean  by  saying, 

*  More  strange  still  is  the  reference'  to  Maifid,  who,  so  far  from 

*  alludiii;;  to  a  conflux,’ &c.?  The  Italian  quotation  means: 
‘  Who  wrote,  that  the  situation  of  this  memorable  event  was, 
‘  where  the  Mincio  ojiens  into  the  Po,  has  no  authority  of 

*  ancient  authors.’  What  contradiction  is  herein  contained  to 
Mr.  (libbon  ?  or  why,  as  Mallei  docs  not  deny  tliat  the  Mincio 
flows  into  the  Po,  quote  it  at  all  ? 

At  page  112,  note  ‘Mr.  Gibbon/  it  is  said,  *  has  observed  that 
the  Greek  w  riters  are  apt  to  confound  the  times  and  actions  of  Gre¬ 
gory  the  lid.  and  1 1  Id.  (cap.  xlix.  p.  132,  note  20,  vol.  ix.  8vo.)  and 
by  some  accident  the  following  extraordinary  error  has  been  left  in  his 
text.  **  In  bis  distress  the  first  Gregory  had  implored  the  .lid  of  the 
“heroofthc  age,  of  Charles  Martel.*'  (ibid,  page  11-7.)  The  first  Gre¬ 
gor)*  had  been  dead  more  than  a  century.  Tne  historian  could  hardly 
mean  the  first  of  the  lid.  and  llld.  which  would  be  too  equivocal  an 
expression :  beside  which  there  was  but  a  letter  wTitten,  and  tlierc 
are  some  doubts  as  to  the  embassy  of  Gregory  11.  to  Charles  Martel ; 
and  the  decided,  perhaps  repeated,  supplication  to  him  w’as  from 
Gregory  llld.  (See  Muratori,  tom.  iv.  p.  286,  ad  an.  7U.)  Nor 
floes  this  mistake  look  like  an  error  of  the  press,  to  be  read,  **  Gre¬ 
gory  had  first  implored/*  &c .  since  tlie  application  to  Pepin  wai 
maue  by  Stephen  tid.* 

Here,  again,  is  a  strange  confusion  on  the  part  of  our  Au¬ 
thor.  Not  fewer  than  three  historical  errors  of  his  own  occur 
m  the  last  two  lines.  First,  his  words  imply,  that  Stephen  I  Id. 
f«(?nrd  before  the  Gregorios,  which  is  false,  as  there  was  an 
niterval  of  ten  years  between  the  pontificates  of  Gregory  llld. 
wd  Stephen  the  lid.  A  second  error  is,  his  allowing  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  any  address  to  Pepin  being  h€*fore  that  time  made  by 
the  Cir^ories,  who  addressed  Charles  Martel,  the  pred«‘cesHor 
•f  Pepio.  The  third  error  is,  his  making  Stephen  the  lid. 
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address  Pepin,  wlien  he  was,  diiriiii?  only  four  days,  aik)roed  witli 
the  Papal  tiara,  the  last  two  of  which  he  passed  in  a  state  of 
insensibility.  It  was  Stephen  the  llhl.  who  crossed  the  Alpi 
to  seek  the  aid  of  the  French  kin^.  Hut  as  to  Mr.  (hbbon,  ia 
the  49ih  chapter,  he  had  been  siMJ^kin^  ot  the  two  anticonix^ 
Ore^ries,  us  alike  in  danger  from  Liutprand,  alike  in  enmity 
with  the  Greek  cm})eror  from  his  heresy,  alike  anxious  for  tke 
allegiance  of  the  Neapolitan  and  Beneventine  feudatory  princei; 
it  was  therefore  natural,  and  certainly  it  was  no  error,  to  speak 
of  Gregory  the  lid.  as  the  first  of  those  mentioned  in  this 
chajiter ;  and  hence  to  say,  ‘  the  first  Gregory  implored  ;*  ea- 
|)ecially  as  there  could  be  no  confusion  with  Gregory  the  Great, 
even  if  this  paragraph  was  read  hy  itself,  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  his  uniting  his  name  so  immediaUdy  with  that  of 
Charles  Martel. 

Hut  enough  *  We  hope  that  by  what  we  have  here  adduced, we 
may  have  enabled  the  reader  to  form  a  just  and  accurate  opinioa 
of  the  value  of  these  Illustrations.  We  need  not,  therefore, 
fatigue  ourselves  any  more  with  lifting  ponderous  folios,  io 
order  to  expose  the  errors  of  Mr.  Hobhouse,  who,  if  he  bid 
employed  the  time  and  labour  he  has  wasted  upon  this  work,  h 
the  search  of  truth,  w  o\dd  have  done  himself  more  credit  ;  and  bid 
he  at  the  same  time  laid  aside  some  of  his  ilippancy,  he  uiigbt 
have  rendered  a  service  to  the  literary  world. 

Arr.  III.  Illtisirations  oj  the  Divine  Government  ;  tending  to  shfw 
that  every  Thing  is  under  the  Direction  of  Infinite  Wisdom  and 
Goodness,  and  will  terminate  in  the  Production  of  Universal  Puritj 
and  Happiness.  By  T.  Southwood  Smith,  M.D.  Second  Editioi, 
considerably  enlarged.  8vo.  pp.  303.  London,  1817. 

are  topics  of  great  reputed  ditticulty,  that,  in  tnitk, 
■-  are  dithcult  only  when  we  overstep  the  boundary  with  whici 
an  enlightened  good  sense  would  circumscribe  our  inquiri#. 
Within  this  boundary  there  is  hardly  a  path  that  deserves  to  be 
called  perplexing;  beyond  it,  all  subjects  are  almost  equally  unc€r* 
tain  ;  and  if  one  shall  seem  leas  so  than  another,  it  will  be  tbif 
which,  being  the  least  exposed  to  the  test  and  contradiciion  of 
experience,  admits  of  our  thinking  ourselves  infornied  purely 
because  we  want  the  means  of  being  apprized  of  our  ignorance. 
When  the  superficial  and  the  rash  transgpvss  the  boundary  to 
which  w  e  refer,  they  return  laden  with  as  many  plausible  fullaciei, 
as  many  demonstrated  and  Ultutirated  absurdities,  as  would  eia- 
jiloy  a  long  life  to  confute.  If  Uie  modest  and  intelligent  folio* 
iu  the  same  (rack,  they  will,  most  probably,  encounter  distr<^ 
ing  embarrassments,  which  may  leave  them  ever  after  hesitatiif 
in  conduct,  and  unhappy  in  reflection.  It  is  the  property 
distinctiou  of  a  strong  and  sane  mind,  to  ascertain  with'  pf** 
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fision,  limit,  aiul  viheu  ascertained,  to  stand  firmly  upon  it 
under  seductive  iiitiuences.  A  inuUiplicuy  of  questions  on  the 
inustiuterostinst  iiuhjects  may  be  proposed,  upon  wliich  an  indivi¬ 
dual  thus  endowed,  so  far  from  pretending  to  have  an  opinion, 
Hill  be  forward  to  acknowledge  his  utter  incompetency  for  arriv- 
lug  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion.  Hut  at  the  same  time,  there 
hiio  tone  of  them  w  ith  respect  to  which  he  w  ill  not  wish  to  have 
t  clear  idea  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  its  bearing  upon 
knonn  and  practical  principles.  Nor  is  there,  we  imagine,  a 
sittitle  subject  within  the  range  of  thought,  which,  on  any 
account,  requires  us,  by  a  perpetual  effort,  to  hold  up,  as  it  were, 
a  screen  between  it  and  ourselves,  or  to  prevent  it,  as  by  force, 
from  ever  being  submitted  to  our  contemplation.  All  that 
seems  needful  is,  to  keep  in  view  the  distinction  between  form- 
iog  an  opinion  upon  the  question  itstdf,  and  viewing  it  with  a 
steady  eye,  in  the  relation  it  bears  to  our  conduct  or  feelings. 
In  many  cases,  to  attempt  the  former,  betrays  unequivocally 
the  most  vule:ar  presumption  ;  designedly  to  shun  the  latter,  is 
oot  less  characteristic  of  a  feeble  and  narrow  understanding. 
To  kuow  all  tilings  is  not  the  privilege  of  man ;  to  think 
justly  and  wisely  on  every  iuhjeci  which  is  presented  to  the 
mind,  is  the  true  glory  of  his  intellectual  nature. 

These  remarks  seem  applicable  to  all  speculations  having  for 
tlicir  object  the  final  destinies  of  mankind,  and  they  apjicar 
peculiarly  appropriate,  when  discussions  relative  to  the  doctrine 
of  Future  Punishment  are  introduced.  This  subject,  viewed 
apart  from  hypothesis,  must  be  acknowledged  to  lie  within  a 
narrow  compass;  but  if  pursued  in  that  spirit  of  licentious 
lueculation,  which  builds  with  the  like  candess  confidence,  upoa 
uistant  analogies,  as  upon  the  most  complete  induction,  it  will 
we  believe,  rarely  fail  to  involve  the  mind,  eventually,  in  all  the 
thick  darkness  of  Atheism.  'Those  who  commence  an  argu¬ 
ment,  with  the  determination  of  proving  that  what  is  apparently 
wrong,  is  really  right,  and  that  evil  is  but  a  temporary  modi¬ 
fication  of  good,  (and  this  is  the  very  essence  of  the  reasoning 
now  before  us.)  must  have  resolved  to  halt  in  an  inconsistency, 
if  they  do  not  soon  profess  their  conviction,  that  the  distinction 
hetHeen  right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil,  is  arbitrary,  or  wholly 
iiDmeaning.  Now,  the  line  which  divides  this  sentiment  from 
tlheism,  we  consider  as  having  no  reality.  Once  destroy  the 
1(1^  of  the  e.sscntial  and  eternal  diH’erence  between  good  and 
c>il,  and  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being  may  be 
taJkwl  of,  but  they  can  no  longer  be  realized ;  and  when  the 
Qiiud  has  advanced  so  far,  it  is  alone  the  odium  and  the  terror  of 
the  name,  that  prevent  it  from  recognising  the  proper  atheism 
of  its  opinions,  under  tlie  mask  of  a  self-existent,  many-fuuc*  . 
tioned  animal,  called  Uie  Universe. 

VoL.  X.  ‘2  E 
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We  arc  not  aware  that  Dr.  T.  South  wood  SmKh  has  ad. 
vanr»*«\  any  thin^  essentially  new,  in  support  of  the  position  lit 
labours  to  establish.  I’his  indeed  is  hardly  to  be  ex|)ecW. 
As  the  arp^Uvwnt  is  altogether  hy|H>thetical,  when  once  stated, 
it  admits  of  no  additions,  and  must  present  itself  rery  nearly  ii 
the  same  licjht  to  every  mind.  It  is  however  an  ar^tneat 
j>cruliarly  susceptible  of  that  sort  of  specious  decoration,  whidi 
serves  well  to  conceal  the  llai^rant  temerity  of  its  assumptiom. 
Dr.  S.  avails  himself  of  this  advantage,  with  i^erhaps  n 
much  facility  as  any  of  his  predecessors  in  the  same  field.  He 
writes,  moreover,  in  a  pleasing  style,  and  the  volume  conveys  la 
impression  of  the  mild  and  amiable  temper  of  the  Author,  u 
well  as  of  that  kind  of  contemplative  benevolence,  which, 
though  it  is  often  rather  cheap,  and  somewhat  ineflicient,  gow, 
in  a  book,  as  far,  with  the  mass  of  readers,  towards  reeommead* 
ing  the  opinions  of  the  writer,  as  the  most  substantial  reasoa- 
ing. 

We  might  complain  of  a  great  deal  of  somewhat  gross  mis¬ 
representation  occurring  in  different  parts  of  this  volume  ;  but, 
as  it  is  apparent  that  the  Author  views  the  subject  altogether 
under  a  mistaken  aspect,  we  are  quite  willing  to  substitute  the  I 
UTin  misapprehension  for  misrepresentation :  we  readily  acquit 
him  of  ill  design  and  perverse  exaggeration.  Were  it  not, 
however,  that  we  cannot  retail  sentiments  so  offensively  profiae. 
We  might  for  a  moment  assume  the  language  of  Hume,  or  of 
Rousseau,  and  remark  upon  that  doctrine  of  Future  Punish¬ 
ment  which  l>r.  S.  himself  admits,  in  very  nearly  the  same  terns 
that  he  employs,  when  he  speaks  of  the  common  opinion  on  the 
subject,  i'he  existence  of  Moral  Evil,  with  its  consequeneei 
as  implied  in  the  Christian  System,  is  a  tremendous  fact,  which 
will  supply  inexhaustible  materials  of  odious  and  plausible 
railing  to  all  who  shall  choose,  for  this  purpose,  to  stand  npol 
sceptical  ground.  But  nothing  can  be  more  inconsiderate, 
disingiMiiious,  or  unworthy,  in  the  professed  friends  of  Rete- 
lation,  than  to  infect  the  weapons  of  religious  controversy,  with 
a  poison  drawn  from  the  same  source. 

As  to  Dr.  Smith's  reasoning,  it  may  indeed  appear  perfectly 
ixmcfusive  to  those  wlio  arc  willing  to.  admit  certain  leading 
{lositions  on  which  tlie  whole  is  made  to  rest,  as  unquestionable 
iruthsu  To  us,  this  assumed  ground- work  of  the  arguing 
appears  to  indicate  a  total  misconception  of  almost  every  )>oi!K 
implicated  in  the  question  ;  iiarticularly  the  Moral  perfcctioof 
of  God — the  true  nature  of  Evil — the  actual  state  of  the  liumai 
system — and  the  purport  of  the  Redemption  proclaimed  in  the 
Gospel.  We  must,  ror  the  sake  of  brevity,  reduce  under  twe 
or  thret^  heads,  the  notes  we  have  made  on  almost  every  page  ^ 
this  volume.  But,  first,  we  shall  beg  to  present  the  sunjecilo 
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tb€  reader,  under  the  as|)ect  in  which  it  appears  ns  4  matter  of 
|iractical  concern,  and  separaletl  from  ail  uncertain  Hjieculation. 
Thus  riewed,  it  seems  to  us  hardly  to  demand  any  discuaaioa 
hfvond  the  plain  statement  ol*  the  case. 

lift  US  then  suppose,  that  wc  hear  men  adclresn  tiieir  fellow- 
men  on  the  subject  of  religion,  who,  so  far  from  pretending  to 
promulgate  their  own  particular  opinions,  distinctly  profess 
(hetnselvos  to  be  charg^  with  a  s|>ecial  message  to  mankind 
trom  God.  Under  those  external  circumstances  which  desig- 
Mtf  their  engagement  in  the  discharge  of  this  peculiar  function, 
we  hear  them  announcing,  in  unequivocal  terms,  and  with  the 
loost  solicitous  expatiation,  the  news  that,  even  should  men  live 
mkI  die  ill  cordial  rebellion  against  their  Maker,  and  finally 
reject  his  proffered  mercy,  there  is  yet  in  store  for  them  an 
mfallihle  hope  of  eventual  and  endless  felicity.  Now,  surely, 
the  infinite  importance  and  the  very  serious  nature  of  such  a 
(ledafiitioi),  demand  from  these  bold  men,  a  distinct  and  satis¬ 
factory  reply  to  the  rcasonahle  inquiry,  **  By  what  authority 
**  my  yc  these  things 

Let  the  siihjcTt  be  viewed  on  every  side.  It  is  obvious  and 
unquestionable,  that  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  will,  given  to 
the  world  by  Jesus  Christ,  is  |Mromiiiently  a  promise  of  immortal 
life  tad  happiness  to  those  who  shall  repent  and  believe. 
So  far,  there  is  no  controversy.  Christianity  is  eminently  and 
(listinctivelY  an  announcement  of  gla<l  tidiugs  to  a  certain  class 
of  mankind,  namely,  to  the  Good  ;  not  those  wlio  are  such 
when  they  hoar  it,  but  those  who  become  such  in  embracing 
and  obeying  it.  The  question,  however,  at  present  in  dispute, 
ii  this  :  Do  tlio  written  instructions  which  form  the  rule  of  that 
embassage  which  is  committed  from  age  to  age  to  the  ministers 
of  religion,  contain  any  secondary  or  lurovisional  |>roinise  for 
the  ewcouragement  of  the  finally  impenitent  and  unbelieving  ? 
i>o  they  include  what  might  with  strict  propriety  be  termed, 
A  Ciospel  for  the  Damned  ?  In  a  case  like  the  present,  where 
to  attempt  a  formal  answer  would  seem  like  otfering  an  insult 
to  the  common  sense  of  the  reader,  all  that  can  be  done,  is  to 
'ary  tlie  terms  of  the  inquiry.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  then,  we 
ask.  Have  we  evidence  of  any  kind,  from  which  it  may 
gathered,  that  it  was  the  custom  of  our  iiord,  and  of  bis 
Apostles,  to  do,  what  is  ordinarily  done  in  the  present  day 
hy  orrtain  persons  calling  themselves  Christian  Banisters,-— that 
explicitly,  unequivocally,"  ami  with  a  laboured  assiduity  of 
•r^ment,  to  proclaim  tliis  second  Gospel  to  those  who  might 
good  to  reject  their  first  Gospel  ?  It  is  clearly  not 
rttoagh  to  say,  that  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles,  in  speaking  of 
fit*  perdition  of  ungodly  men,  employed  terms  which  may 
p^sihly  be  so  interpreted,  as  not  to  imply  an  absolute  contra* 
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diction  to  thi^  doctrine  of  the  ultimate  felicity,  as  well  of  thoie 
who  reject,  as  of  those  who  believe,  the  Gos|>el.  Were  even  tbii 
proved,  (which  however  is  not,)  the  utmost  that  could  he  inferi^d 
from  it,  would  be,  that  the  ministers  of  Christ  should  cuntione 
to  use  terms  of  like  ambiguity,  flow  many  volumes  soever  of 
**  Illustrations,'*  may  yet  be  published,  they  cun  never  destroy 
the  propriety  of  the  plain  question,  which  we  reiterate:  Did 
those  Preachers  do  what  these  Preachers  do  ?  We  may  set 
the  subject,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  lif^ht  of  a  direct  com¬ 
parison.  >Ve  remember  to  have  seen  a  man,  calling  himself  a 
CMiristian  missionary,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  in  the  market¬ 
place  of  a  country  town,  to  whom  he  expounded,  what  be  cos- 
ceived  to  be,  the  way  of  salvation  proposed  by  God  to  mea. 
Hut  then,  lest,  as  it  should  seem,  any  class  of  bis  hearers  shoold 
go  away  out  of  humour  with  the  |)erformance,  or  the  per¬ 
former,  he  proceedeil,  with  the  air  of  one  who  is  delivering  what 
he  considers  the  principal  point  of  a  message,  to  expatiate  upoi 
this  good  ho|>e  laid  up  in  heaven,"  for  all  who  should  not 
be  disposed  to  comply  with  the  offer  contained  in  the  former 
part  of  his  harangue.  Our  readers  well  know,  that  we  state 
liere  no  solitary  or  remarkable  instance ;  this  is  the  ordinary 
practice  of  certain  teachers.  Here,  then,  is  distinctly  a  doMi 
promise  of  eternal  life.  And,  to  justify  this  formal  delivery  of 
it,  it  is  evidently  essential  to  prove,  that  the  commission  to 
preach  the  Gos^iel,  in  virtue  of  which  its  ministers  assume  a 
tone  of  authority,  under  the  character  of  teachers  sent  from 
Ciod,  does  explicitly  contain  this  double  promise. 

It  will  be  granted,,  that  whatever  license  may  be  concedfd 
to  men  in  their  private  capacity,  to  dote  about  things  of  which 
they  know  nothing,  those  who  are,  by  their  own  plea,  the  men 
administrators  of  a  testament,  and  the  servants  of  a  sovereifta 
and  absent  Lord,  do,  at  tlieir  peril,  add  to  or  diminish  aught 
from  that  precise  charge  with  which  they  arc  entrusted,  'fhe 
subject,  therefore,  to  the  whole  extent  of  its  practical  betriig, 
is  comprehended  in  this  same  question  :  Has  our  Lord  Jesiw 
Christ,  in  whose  hands  arc  the  keys  of  heaven  and  bell, 
charged  his  ministers  to  solace  the  minds  of  his  enemies,  who, 
in  their  last  breath,  declare  they  will  not  have  Him  to  reign  over 
them,  with  this  hope  of  good  things  to  come  ? 

“  He  that  believeth,  and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved  ;  but  be 

that  believeth  not,  shall  be  damned."  This  is  the  extent  rf 
that  formal  commission  with  which  our  Lord  invested  kk 
servants,  immediately  before  his  ascension. — “  Except  y* 
"  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish."  This,  it  seems,  is  tin 
•nm  of  that  proclamation  which  the  first  Preacher  of  the  Got* 
pel  made  to  the  impenitent.  “  IVo  unto  you.  Scribes  as^ 
**  Photitees !"  “  fVo  unto  thee,  Cborasin ;  wo  unto  tbe^ 
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«  Bethsaida  !'*  Here  is  an  unalleviatcd  announcement  of 
misery.  Whatefer  sense  may  be  forced  upon  the  term  ever* 
lattieg^  it  matters  not  to  our  present  business  ;  the  passai^es  in 
wliicb  it  occurs,  are  simple  ihreatenings^  witliout  condition, 
witiiout  ulterior  provision.  When  the  Jews  at  Antioch  reject¬ 
ed  die  oHers  of  the  Gospel,  did  Paul  humanely  assure  them 
that  case,  even  supposing  they  continued  in  unbelief, 

fearrul,'>w'as  not  desperate  ?  But,  if  such  an  assurance 
n  proper  in  like  circumstances  now,  why  was  it  not  pro|)er 
then?  Thus  he  addressed  them:  Bchohl,  ye  despisers,  and 
“  wonder  and  perish:” — “  Seeing  ye  judge  yourselves  un- 
**  worthy  of  everlasting  life,  lo !  we  turn  to  the  Gentiles.” 
But  the  reader  will  excuse  our  multiplying  of  proofs,  that  the 
hrst  preachers  of  the  Gospel  proclaimed  one  hope,  and  only 
one ;  and  that  when  they  addressed  men  under  the  supposition 
of  their  final  unbelief,  their  message  was  a  message  of  despair. 
We  must,  however,  just  remark,  not  only  the  entire  want  of 
that  positive  evidence,  which  might  justify  the  publication  of 
thishi'form  Gospel,  but  the  striking  contrast  observable  between 
our  Lord  and  his  Apostles,  on  the  one  hand,  and  these  modern 
preachers  on  the  other,  in  style,  and  terms,  and  manner,  when 
speaking  of  the  wrath  to  come.”  With  the  former,  it  is, 
indeed,  a  brief,  hut  a  bold  and  unhesitating,  and  especially, 
an  uNiiiM'ed  declaration  of  terror :  with  tlic  latter,  if  we 
might  use  a  term  the  most  descriptive  we  can  think  of,  it  is  a 
sneaking  apology  for  the  introduction  of  an  unplcasing  topic, 
that  must  not  be  altogether  omitted,  and  a  hastening  on  to  the 
doctrine,  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  sullice  to  dispel  the  ilLliumour 
that  may  have  been  excited. 

It  must  be  remarked,  that  all  those  representations,  so  much 
iosisU'd  upon,  which  go  to  prove  the  superior  moral  tendency 
of  the  doctrine  of  Final  Restitution,  on  the  ground  of  its 
giving  a  more  attractive  idea  of  the  Divine  character,  and  of 
its  being,  as  is  pretended,  in  itself  more  credible,  if  well 
fouudetl,  would  lead  us  the  more  confidently  to  expect,  that  a 
diarge  to  publish  it  should  be  formally  included  in  the  com¬ 
mission  to  preach  the  Gospel.  But  no  such  formal  or  even 
implicit  commission  can  be  pretended.  The  conduct,  therefore 
of  the  persons  to  whom  these  remarks  apply,  must,  previous  to 
ony  examination  of  the  speculation  in  question,  be  considereil  as 
glaringly  unauthorized  and  presumptuous. 

We  arrive  then  at  that  boundary  of  the  subject,  which  includes 
file  whole  of  our  practical  concern  with  it ;  and  we  are  obligeil 
to  conclude,  that  the  preachers  of  the  final  happiness  of  thoSo 
who  quit  this  state  of  probation  without  repentance,  and  with- 
not  faith  in  the  Gospel,  are  loading  themselves  with  a  respon- 
fcihility  as  heavy  and  as  fearful  as  it  is  possible  for  an  account* 
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able  bein^  to  sustain.  The  Governor  of  the  ivorld  has  dodtrcd 
that  there  in  no  peace  to  the  wicked :  this  is  the  whole  of  wImi 
he  has  declare<l  <H>ocernin!5  them.  These  persons,  howevw, 
take  upon  them  to  proclaim  the  flagrant  contradiction  :  •*  Qo4 
“  doth  know,  tiiat  in  the  End  ye  shall  have  p«ice.”  Tin 
Gospel  of  I'hrist  is  distinctly  spoken  of,  as  being  a  savour  of 
death  unto  death  to  those  who  hear  it  and  disobey.  Tbcie 
men  promise  life  and  immortality,  as  infallibly  to  those  wbo 
reject,  as  to  those  who  believe.  In  a  word,  their  langutga  jg 
essentially  that  of  the  first  Deceiver,  the  cruel  flattery  is  stil 
the  same :  “  Ve  shall  not  surely  die.*’ 

But  another  ground  is  taken,  on  whicli  to  justify  the  preadi* 
ing  of  this  supplementary  Gospel, — this  |>reteiuled  codicil  to  die 
Testament  of  our  Lord.  It  is  said,  Although  we  cannot 
profess  to  find  in  the  instructions  of  the  Master  wboie 
‘‘  servants  we  are,  any  express  warrant  for  our  conduct  in  this 
behalf,  yet,  since  under  the  guidance  of  a  henign  and  en- 
lightened  Philosophy,  and  by  a  chain  of  reasoning  satisfacton 
“  to  ourselves,  we  have  diacotcred  this  cheering  Truth,  shil 
we  hold  our  peace,  and  disguise  our  convictions  ?  Shall  we 
“  not  rather  eagerly  proclaim  the  comfortable  persuuioa, 

“  which  not  only  meets  the  wishes  of  an  expansive  benevolence, 
but  even  aflurds  to  our  own  minds  a  more  solid  consolatioi 
under  the  apprehension  of  Death  and  Judgement,  than  the  ever 
vacillating  hope  of  personal  Salvation  ?  Why  should  net 
the  CMiristiun  Faith  be  improved,  and  beautified,  by  the 
a<ldition  of  an  article,  omitted  indeed,  we  cannot  tell  why, 
by  itvS  founder,  but  as  plainly  demonstrable,  as  it  is  pleaiiig 
and  benevolent  r”  tvuch,  in  eflect,  is  the  style  in  which  mu, 
who  is  of  yesterday,  and  knoweth  nothing,  presumes  to  tretti 
Kevelatioii,  and  a  charge  from  the  Most  High.  W'c  mi^ 
well  be  ama/ed,  hud  not  human  arrogance  long  since  exhaustef 
surprise,  and  left  nothing  to  he  wondered  at  but  the  patience  of 
Heaven 

Rut  admitting,  for  the  moment,  (what  is  however  by  so 
means  granted,)  that  this  pretended  reasoning  is  as  satisfactory 
as,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  can  be  imagined,  it  can  still  tflbrd 
no  apology  for  the  conduct  upon  which  we  animarlvert.  Chri^ 
tianily  is  distinguished  from  systems  of  philoso|)hy,  not  merely 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  assertions  of  the  former  are  true, 
without  mixture  of  error,  while  the  principlow  of  the  latter  tie 
either  false  or  uncertain  ;  but  principally  in  this,  that  being  »t* 
tendeil  with  an  ndc(pinte  rcritication  of  its  origin,  it  demands,  •• 
every  pailindar,  a  simple  faith,  having  respect  immerliatell 
to  the  Di\ine  authority  which  is  implicated  in  each  indivkiwtl 
]M'o^H>sitioii.  It  is  not  a  mere  publk'ation  of  truth,  but  a  rcqoi- 
sili(»n  of  religious  belief :  a  claim  upon  ^he  obedience  of  thf 
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umleritaiulin^.  It  in  evident,  that  this  requiaition  must  be 
co-extenaive  H'itli  those  propositions  which  have,  in 
I'act,  received  a  miraculous  attestation.  Hence,  the  nature  of 
tlie  case,  as  well  as  express  prohibitions,  forbids  any  article, 
\iba(ever  may  be  its  pretended  evidence,  from  bein^  appendeci 
tu  the  Christian  system,  or  associated  with  that  instruction 
which  is  imparted  to  men  under  the  sanction  of  the  Divine 
ouuaiand  to  preach  the  Gospel. 

The  legitimate  authority  of  the  Christian  minister,  is  derived 
from  the  limited  nature  of  the  function  he  is  commissioned  to 
Charge.  He  is  a  servant,  vested  with  power  to  demand  from 
u)eD  their  practical  submission  to  those  positions  which  are 
dearly  contained  in  the  written  and  public  will  of  his  Master. 
WlitHi,  Uiertdore,  he  urges  upon  men  the  adoption  of  an  opinion 
ou  any  other  ground  than  that  of  its  constituting  an  article 
iu  the  coininission  under  which  lie  acts,  he  is  not  simply  re¬ 
sponsible  fur  the  truth  of  the  particular  opinion  ho  has  advaiiced, 
but  is  plainly  chargeable  with  a  breach  of  trust,  both  as  lie  has 
digressed  from  the  proper  busiuess  of  his  office,  and  us  he  has 
trtutiuleutly  upproprialetl  tlie  op|M)rtunity,  the  sanction,  and  tlie 
iadueuce  he  derives  therefrom,  to  the  purpose  of  promulgating 
his  own  profane  opinions ;  .we  say  profane  opinioHUy  for  such 
they  must  be  accounted,  whether  true  or  false,  standing,  as  they 
do,  opposed  to  a  sacred  and  definite  charge.  Such’ conduct,  we 
cannot  question,  may,  with  tho  strictest  propriety,  be  included 
witiiin  the  anathema  of  the  Apostle :  But  if  ive,  or  an 

ongtl  from  Heavetiy  announce  to  yon  any  glad  tidingn 

beitide  ihone  glad  tidings  which  we  have  announced  to  yoUj 
“  let  him  be  citenraed.” 

If,  then,  it  ap|>ears  tliat  tlie  Chrstian  minister  cannot  be  jus 
tihetl,  on  the  ground  of  its  supposed  philosophical  evidence, 
in  liolding  out  to  men  a  hope  not  explicitly  included  in  his 
commiKsion,  a  case  of  conscience  of  very  probable,  we  believe 
of  very  frequent  occurrence,  presents  itself,  in  which  duties, 
severally  of  the  plainest  obligation,  are  placed  in  apparent 
oftpohition.  The  case  is  this :  The  servant  of  a  master,  who 
hts  an  uiiquestioiiable  right  to  implicit  obedience,  is  charged 
with  the  delivery  of  a  certain  message ;  and  this  message, 
having  the  nature  of  a  promise  and  a  tbreateuing,  raises  to  the 
higheit  |K)int  the  obligation  of  fidelity.  But  this  servaut 
believes  himself  to  be  in  possession  of  a  fact  which  implies  a 
virtuil  and  dishonourable  falsification,  if  he  adheres  strictly  to 
the  limits  of  his  charge.  Such  a  cast*  hap|>euing  among  men, 
tile  virtuous  servant  would  be  bound  to  renounce  a  service 
which  demands  of  him  to  commit  a  jierpetual  outrage  upon  the 
convictions  of  his  mind.  But  what  if  the  Master  is  none  other 
fitta  the  God  of  all  Truth.  May  we  not  confidently  affirm  that 
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the  ch:\r^e  he  s^ivrs  to  his  creatures  can,  in  no  case,  imply  guefc 
a  moral  contra(li(!(ion  ;  that  the  message  simply  as  it  stands,  it^ 
in  fact,  conformable  to  the  real  nature  of  the  case  ;  and  that  tbii 
fancicMl  cliscoYrry,  %vhicli  i^oes  to  make  the  servant  tviser  thaa 
his  instructions,  ami  therefore  dishonest  in  abiding  by  them, 
is,  to  say  tlie  least  of  it,  no  better  than  an  idle  dream  )  This, 
nc  believe,  is  the  conclusion  in  wliich  a  sane  mind  would  be 
content  to  rest,  even  were  the  subject  one  of  those  that  seem 
to  lie  the  most  within  the  compass  of  our  rcasonint^  powert. 
Hut  where  the  question  involves  the  knowletli'e  of  facts,  con- 
cerninc^  whicli  we  have  neither  experience  nor  testimony,  iod 
where  the  argument  rests  upon  sup|>ositions  altogether  hypo- 
ttietical,  surely,  in  such  a  case,  to  venture  so  far  from  the  path 
of  obvious  duty,  on  the  faith  of  the  s|>eculation,  implies  the 
highest  decree  of  irreligious  temerity. 

We  are  well  aware,  however,  that  this  specious  subject  hat 
a  liold  u]>on  minds  of  a  certain  order,  so  strongly,  we  may  say 
so  perversely,  implicated  with  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  that 
the  plain  reason  of  the  case  will  produce  no  further  effect,  than 
to  induce  that  sort  of  gloomy  reserve  which  has  much  in  it  of 
latent  atheism.  It  is,  in  fact,  not  unusual  to  hear  the  doctriae 
of  Final  Restitution  spoken  of,  tis  being  essential  to  the  comfort 
of  the  benevolent  mind.  We  firmly  believe,  that  many  coo« 
siderable  fallacies  are  contained  in  this  sentiment :  we  wish 
those  who  entertain  it  would  bring  it  under  a  fair  and  thorough 
examination.  There  is  a  l>cnevolence  which  is  prompt  in  wordi, 
and  fertile  in  wishes,  but  tanly  in  action,  and  sparing  of  per¬ 
sonal  sacrifices.  I'liere  is  a  philanthropy  which  is  nothing 
Iwttcr  than  “  enmity  to  Ood,''  There  is  a  love  of  man,  which 
has  nil  the  character  islics  of  a  party  feeling  :  it  is  an  espousing 
of  that  <|uarrel  which  man  still  carries  on  against  his  Maker. 
It  is  a  benevolence  that  is  ever  gloomy  in  the  presence  of 
Revealed  T'ruth ;  alone  cheerful  and  pleased  while  following 
the  false  light  of  scepticism  ;  but  w  hether  it  he  gay  or  sad,  itk 
still  idle  and  inetVicient.  A  gilded  god,  made  to  be  worshipped 
in  the  closet  of  the  recluse,  this  spurious  benevolence,  is  fit  for 
nothing  elst' ;  if  brought  into  imiiUMliate  contact  with  the  wants 
and  woes  of  men,  wc  shall  jierccive,  that  it  has  eyes,  hut  it  doei 
not  see  ;  ears,  hut  it  cannot  hear  ;  hainis,  but  it  does  no  service; 
feet,  but  it  runs  to  no  one’s  help.  Every  fact  which  meets  us, 
and  every  principle  of  revelation,  contravenes  a  simply  sjiecu- 
lative  or  philosophical  benevolence.  It  is  a  sort  of  fever  of  the 
mind,  to  l»e  allayed  only,  (as  indeed  it  commonly  is,)  by  pluog* 
iiig  in  (lie  sleepy  lake  of  abject  Fatalism. 

A  genuine  benevolence  is  that  love  of  man  which  results 
from  a  tupreme  love  to  God,  and  from  a  spiritual  perception 
his  moral  attributes.  The  comfort  of  the  benevoleiit  miod^ 
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t  mixed  state,  like  the  present,  can  neyer  be  derived  from  the 
endeavour  to  evade,  or  destroy,  by  some  specious  hypothesis* 
the  painful  impression  caused  by  the  contemplation  of  evil, 
natural  and  moral.  An  attempt  of  this  kind,  is  at  once  unna- 
i  turaif  fallacious,  and  unavailing.  It  is  nnnatural,  because  it 
aubrititutes  the  action  of  the  mind,  for  (he  exercise  of  the  affec^ 
tion$;  speculation^  for  feeling  ;  and  thus  impaira  the  sprin&t  of 
benevolent  zeal,  it  is  fallacious,  l>ecause  it  rests  at  bottom 
upon  the  absurdity,  that  Evil  is  Good  in  disguise.  It  is 
unavailing,  because  it  is  opposefi  to  the  whole  evidence  of  facts, 
and  therefore  outrages  common  sense.  For  our  own  parts,  we 
always  suspect  the  latent  operation  of  some  such  false  feeling, 
when  we  hear  laboured  harangues,  having  for  their  object  to 
f^ive  a  palliated  representation  of  present  evil.  It  may,  at  least, 
be  adinnetl,  that  this  mode  of  talking  has  never  characterized 
tbose  distinguished  individuals  who  have  done  the  most  to 
lessen  the  sum  of  misery  and  sin. 

So  far  from  its  being  the  feature  of  a  genuine  and  efficient 
benevolence,  that  it  is  disposed  to  be  sceptical  as  to  the  amount 
of  misery,  we  believe  the  very  reverse  to  l»e,  in  fact,  the  case ; 
and,  that  this  very  disposition  is  the  symptom  of  that  morbid 
and  fruitless  sensibility,  which  win^  no  blessing  from  the  lips 
of**  them  who  are  ready  to  perish.”  A  spurious  philanthropy, 
which  is  at  bottom  simple  selfishness,  manifests  itself  by  se^* 
ing  its  own  tranquillity,  at  any  rate.  Hence,  it  is  ever  labour¬ 
ing  to  establish  the  doctrine,  that  all  i$  welly  or  will  be  well  in 

Itlie  end.  A  freetlom  from  painful  emotions,  not  the  diminution 
of  misery,  is  the  real  object  at  which  it  aims ;  and  this  is 
souglit,  either  by  an  actual  retreat  from  the  sight  and  hearing  of 
suffering,  or  by  an  obstinate  incredulity  with  respect  to  facts, 
or  by  some  strange  and  unsupported  hypothesis  on  the  subject 
of  natural  and  moral  evil.  Now,  it  seems  to  us,  that  the  fine 
pro))erty  and  high  distinction  of  a  genuine  benevolence,  is  the 
noble  willingness  to  be  afflicted,  and  to  hold  communion  with 
misery.  Where  wretchedness  is,  thither  it  is  drawn,  as  by  an 
irresistible  attraction.  It  is,  as  it  were,  greedy  to  compreliend 
the  utmost  sum  of  evil ;  and  if  it  discovers  that  it  has  estimated 
too  low  the  sad  amount,  it  feels  as  if  it  had  defrauded  the 
sufferer,  by  the  mistake.  It  cares  not  to  speculate;  nor  could 
It  derive  any  solid  satisfaction  from  an  uncertain  opinion.  It  is 
more  jealous  against  any  abatement  of  zeal,  than  solicitous  to 
sscajK*  from  the  burden  of  painful  apprehensions.  But  let  it  be 
filled,  that  anxious  anticipations,  having  for  their  object  the 
final  destinies  of  our  fellow  men,  and  the  unknown  boundaries 
of  evil,  will,  at  times,  force  themselves  upon  the  mind.  It  may 
be  admitted,  that  there  is  a  pluusibleness  in  the  hypothesis  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded,  and  which  includes  the  whole  of  the 
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arc^umeiii  adduced  In  support  of  the  doctrine  of  Final  Rcstita. 
tution  ;  namely,  that  evil,  moral  as  well  aa  natural,  is  but  i 
meatu  in  the  great  machinery  of  the  universe,  essential  lo  ibe 
higher  good  of  the  creoinre.  No  one,  however,  unless  he  a 
altogether  unacqiiainteil  with  deistical  writings,  and  an  es. 
tire  notice  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  can  require  to 
have  shewn  to  him  the  inevitable  consequences  of  this  prindph. 
We  may  very  safely  athrm,  that  it  is  wholly  incompatible  witb 
revealed  religion,  and  with  every  moral  exercise  of  the  reistl; 
that,  as  a  practical  firinoiple,  it  stands  in  nuked  oppoaitioa  to 
the  voice  of  conscience,  and  that,  as  a  speculative  principle,  it 
can  consistently  terminate  in  nothing  better  than  a  relink  loit 
of  Kpiciirianism.  But  l>esidcs  this,  the  doctrine  is  inadequate  to 
the  end  for  which  it  is  contrived  ;  it  is  too  unnatural —too  ab¬ 
stracted,  to  afford  a  solid  satisfaction  to  the  truly  benevolest 
mind,  in  any  other  way,  than  as  it  ti^nds  to  induce  a  stupid  aad 
selfish  forgetfulness  of  the  misery  that  is  in  the  world.  Vfe 
question  if  there  is  a  proposition  more  indispensable  to  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  true  Religion,  considered  as  a  habit  of  the  mind,  Uin 
this,  that  evil  is  essentially  and  ultimately  evil ;  and  this  of 
course  implies,  that  it  can  bo  contemplated  by  holy  beings,  under 
110  aspect,  however  comprehensive,  with  the  feeling  ofacyai- 
caccwce.  As  we  worship  God,  the  source  of  all  good,  andot 
good  only,  so  we  hate  and  deplore  evil,  as  that  which  is  ekr- 
Tially  opposed  alike  to  his  Natcke,  and  to  his  Will. 

\Vc  can  never  admit,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  di^cint 
in  any  article  tiint  is  essential  to  the  legitimate  comfort  of  the 
pious  mind.  They  were  dictatetl  for  the  use  of  his  people, by 
“  the  God  of  all  coimAaiion^' 

We  have  just  iiKpiiiH^d  whether  the  Scriptures  warrant  thr 
publication  of  u  promise  of  life  to  tho  finally  disobedient:  wc 
must  now  be  allowed  to  propose  a  second  question  ;  viz.  Do  wi 
find  among  those  bright  and  cheering  objects  which  are  held  ip 
to  the  faith  of  the  hdiever,  in  the  inspired  volume,  this  doctriatt 
now  alleged  to  lie  quite  indispensable  to  the  traiiquillity  of  the 
thoughtful  mind  ?  Were  there  room  in  the  nature  of  the  case  foe 
this  liope,  the  |>ecnliar  circumstances  of  the  first  converts  seemed 
to  require  the  most  explicit  announcement  of  it.  When  indi¬ 
vidually  called  out  of  daikiiess  into  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  io^ 
pciha|>s,  the  majority  of  instances,  they  lelt  l>eitind  tliein  the 
nearest  relatiM^,  in  tiiat  slate  of  palpable  disobe<lience,  wbiA 
afibrded  no  ground  for  an  indistinct  hope  with  respect  to  tlieif 
religious  condition.  In  awaking  from  the  sh»ep  of  spirituil 
<lcath,  they  became  alive  to  the  state  of  unequivocal  condeinat* 
fion  impending  the  objects  of  the  tenderest  afieclion.  How 
often  must  it  linve  occiirreil  to  them,  in  the  sumo  hour,  to  hai« 
witnesw^d  «ome  miraculous  attestation  of  unseen  realities,  on 
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Meband,  and  on  the  other,  the  dying  invocation  of  demons, 
from  tlie  lips  of  a  parent,  a  wife,  or  a  child  !  Surely,  if  under 
the  tmbiguuus  circumstances  of  profession  in  the  present  day, 
llttf  (loctriiie  of  Final  llestitiition  is  s|>okcn  of  as  essential  to 
Christian  comfort,  t/ien,  had  it  been  warraiiteri  by  Apostolic  au¬ 
thority,  it  must  have  become  the  subject  of  prominent  and  inces- 
H&ut  reference,  it  would  inevitably  have  transpired  in  the 
copious  and  familiar  correspondence  of  th<*  Afiostles  with  the 
primitive  churches.  When  Paul  addressed  tlie  lielievers  at  Tlies*- 
saloiiicu,  be  must  have  known,  that  the  fearful  declaration  which 
be  made  of  the  wrath  to  come,  would  excite  emotions  of  the 
deepest  distress  in  the  minds  of  many  of  them,  on  behalf  of  their 
dearest  connexions.  It  is  a  righteous  thing  with  Gorl,  to 
recom|)ensc  tribulatiou  to  them  that  trouble  you  ;  and  to  you, 
**  urho  arc  trouble<l,  rest  with  us,  when  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  be 
^  revealed  from  Heaven  with  his  mighty  angels,  in  llaiuing 
^  tire,  taking  vengeance  on  them  that  know  not  God,  and  that 
"  obey  not  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  who  shall  be 
^  punished  with  everlasting  destruction  from  the  preseuce  of 
the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power.'' 

The  Apostle,  on  another  occasion,  cautions  the  members  of 
the  same  church,  against  the  jiu^ulgonee  of  an  excessive  sor* 
row,  oil  account  of  Uiosc  who  had  fallen  asleep  in  the  faitli  of 
Christ,  reminding  them,  that  they  should  not  sorrow  as  those 
who  have  no  Aope."  Had  none  of  these  jiersons,  we  may  ask, 
lost  unbelieving  relations  ?  Bui  do  we  ever  hod  the  iiispirecl 
writers  attempting  to  mitigate  the  peculiar  distress  which  such 
an  event  must  occasion  ?  We  iiiiugiiie  that  the  modem  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  doctrine  of  Final  Restitution,  had  they  occaskm 
to  rt'fer  to  the  death  of  persons  under  some  such  iiagraiit  cir¬ 
cumstances  as  quite  forbade  the  exercise  of  diaritable  hope, 
would  nut  fail,  very  distinctly,  to  adduce  their  opinion  as  aflbrd- 
ing  u  source  of  consolation  :  here,  then,  is  a  discrepancy  of 
practice,  as  striking  as  that  to  which  we  have  before  alluded, 
inasmuch  as  a  reference  is  made  to  u  secooil  or  iupplemeniary 
l»o|)e. 

\Miile  considering  the  alleged  connexion  of  tlie  doctrine  in 
qnestiuii,  with  tlie  benevolent  atfectious,  unother  inquiry  sug¬ 
gests  itself. 

It  we  arc  to  credit  its  advocates,  the  belief  in  Final  Restitu¬ 
tion  springs  up,  as  it  were,  involuntarily,  from  Uie  very  necessity 
of  their  fcelingK.  It  would  seem,  then,  Uiat  these  |)ersoiiii  are 
distiiiguinlied  from  the  mass  of  tlie  Christian  world,  by  the  live¬ 
liness  ot  their  concern  for  the  welfare  of  their  fcilow  men  in  the 
^irLl  to  'i'licy  profess  to  believe,  that,  ‘  a  severe  and 

protracted  discipline  is  prepared  for  all  those  who  die  wiiU- 
*  out  those  rectified  moral  habits,  which  may  tit  them  for  the 
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*  fruition  of  the  Divine  favour.*  Nay,  the  sensibilities  of  aotoe 
of  these  persons  allow  them  to  8|>eak  of  the  ‘  intolerable  patM 

*  of  hell  ;*  and  in  the  same  breath  they  admit,  that  a  viricd 
measure  of  this  misery  awaits  the  threat  bulk  of  mankind. 
Where  now  is  the  proof,  that  this  vaunUMl  philanthropy  is  tnj 
thinii^  l>etter  than  counterfeit,  not  to  say  hypocritical  ?  The 
tpic^tion  is  one  of  no  dithculty.  He  is  the  phUanihrojput^ 
whom  the  wretched  bless.  We  may  abide,  then,' by  the  issue 
of  the  followinq^  reasonable  demand :  lias  the  party  which  dit* 
tini^uislies  itsidf  mainly  as  the  defenders  of  the  doctrine  of  li'inil 
Restitution,  been,  as  it  doubtless  bec^omes  it  to  be,  the  foremost 
in  the  hazardous  and  costly  enterprises  of  Christian  zeal }  Then 
nice  spirits,  who  are  ever  telling  us  of  their  tine  sympathies  for 
their  erring  brethren,  are  they  the  men  who  leave  their  favourite 
pursuits,  their  homes,  their  friends,  to  spend  the  remnant  of 
their  days  among  savage  tribes  ?  if  the  future  misery  of  roeo 
gives  them,  ns  they  declare  it  does,  so  much  concern,  why  ^ 
they  not  forth  to  proclaim  that  way  of  escape  which  the  (iospel 
of  Christ  has  provided  ?  Do  they  hesitate  ?  Do  they,  after  so 
much  ostentation  of  philanthropy,  in  fact  prefer  life  and  ease 
to  the  immortal  good  of  their  brethren  of  mankind  ?  So  it  is. 
But  let  them  know,  that  while  they  sit  at  home  and  sentimenta- 
lize,  there  is  a  company  gone  out,  who  have  proved  that  they 
count  nothing  dear  to  themselves,  so  that  they  may  by  aor 
means  save  the  souls  of  men  from  the  wrath  to  come.*'  And 
these  arc  the  persons  who  l)elieve  the  barbarous  doctrine  of 
Eternal  Fire  !  Away  with  the  cheap  benevolence  of  opinium! 
the  sympathy  that  heals  no  wound  !  the  love  that  can  afford  lo 
sacrifice  !  Let  our  Christian  heroes,  who  are  gone  forth  into 
all  the  world,  be  called  gloomy  and  ferocious  bigots  ;  we  care 
not :  words  are  but  arbitrary  sounds  ;  the  sense  and  ineaniig 
will  soon  learn  to  follow  after  the  thing  It  is  enough,  thattlu 
wretched  and  the  depraved,  under  all  the  winds  of  heaven,  are 
learning  every  day  that  to  these  men  alone,  even  to  these  very 
bigots,  they  must  look  for  help  in  the  time  of  need.  Our  mb* 
sionaries  may  address  their  thousand  congregations  of  every 
colour,  and  say,  **  There  are  men  who  ttay  they  are  more  hu* 
**  mane  than  we  ;  it  may  be  so  :  we  have  left  them  at  home  to 

dispute  about  it ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  rre  arc  come  to  tell 
“  you  of  Jesus,  and  of  his  salvation." 

8uch  is  the  true  import  of  the  pretence,  that  the  doctrine  of 
Final  Restitution  is  the  offspring  of  an  anxious  and  expansive 
benevolence.  Were,  however,  this  granted,  it  would  not, 
are  fiersuaded,  comprehend  the  whole  of  the  case.  While  it 
serves  as  the  ostensible  and  specious  plea,  the  volumes  that  btvt 
been  written  on  the  subject,  betray  sufficiently  significant  symp¬ 
toms  of  an  impulse,  yet  more  deeply  seated  iu  the  mind,  w 
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more  adequate  to  account  for  the  ea^r  solicitude  \%ith  lahioli 
the  tenet  lias  ever  been  maintained!.  It  is,  vie  believe,  (when 
unhappily  the  only  doctrine  that  can  inspire  a  humble  conscience, 
has  oecn  rejected,)  from  the  half-bushed  and  indefinite  un« 
easiness  of  the  thoughtful  mind,  anticipating  at  once  the  terrors 
of  the  Divine  tribunal,  and  the  purity  of  the  Divine  Pre¬ 
tence,  that  this  secret  but  |)owerfui  impulse  is  derived:  Under 
•ome  varied  phraseology,  the  belief  in  a  purgatory  has  always 
•ccompanied  any  material  obscuration  of  the  Gospel  doctrine 
of  justification.  The  muttered  forebodings  of  the  labouring 
tod  unappeased  conscience,  suggest  tlie  necessity,  both  of  pur- 
ya/ton,  and  of  pergonal  expiation. 

It  is  true,  that  a  life  of  pleasure,  or  of  active  employment, 
often  so  far  obscures  the  moral  sense,  that  men  whose  temper 
and  cuiuluct  are  the  most  fiagrantly  at  variance  with  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Bible,  (the  authority  of  which  they,  neverthe¬ 
less,  acknowledge,)  are  seen  to  approach  the  term  of  life,  with¬ 
out  anxiety,  or  ever  making  preposterous  professions  of  expected 
fpficity.  But  this  is  more  rarely  the  case  with  men  of  contem- 
phtive  habits.  On  the  one  hand,  they  are  unable  to  derive 
any  satisfaction  from  that  attention  to  superstitious  observances, 
nhich  avails  to  appease  the  feai^  of  vulgar  minds  :  on  the 
other,  they  are  perplexed  by  the  clashing  of  plain  scriptural 
statements,  with  their  own  feelings,  and  with  any  tlieory  they 
can  entertain,  relative  to  the  distribution  and  object  of  future 


reward  and  punishment.  Without  venturing  to  appropriate  the 
hope  of  acquittal,  they  are  fain  to  cast  themselves  upon  an  un- 
dehneii  ex|)cctation  of  being  at  any  rate  comprehended  in  the 
great  plan  which  shall  issue  in  universal  good.  And  althou^ 
no  roan  calling  himself  a  Christian,  would,  in  so  many  wor^, 
profess  to  date  liis  personal  hope,  beyond  the  term  of  aaoman 
punishment,  or  deliberately  calculate  upon  working  his  way 
through  the  discipline  of  the  infernal  pit,  yet,  it  may  be  very 
true,  that  a  universal  and  abstracted  anticipation,  which  makes 
no  reference  to  individual  consciencef  may  afford  a  far  more 
tangible  consolation,  than  a  special  hope  of  salvation,  which 
<^science  is  reluctant  to  corroborate.  We  might,  in  illustra¬ 
tion  of  our  meaning,  adduce  the  dying  language,  equally  mc- 
Itncboly  and  striking,  of  the  amiable  philosopher  who  ranks 
^eminently  among  the  leaders  of  modern  christianized  Deism, 
when  conversing  on  the  subject  of  the  stale  into  which  he  was 
^ut  to  pass,  he  is  reported  to  have  expressed  himself  to  this 
jwet:  “We  must  all  pass  through  a  discipline,  more  or  less 
‘  protracted,  to  fit  us  for  the  Divine  Presence.”  We  cannot 
out  ask.  Is  thig  the  hope  of  the  Gospel  ?  Is  this  the  amount  of 
the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ?  Was  it  for  this  that  Paul 
•0  earnestly  desired  to  be  absent  from  the  body  ?  or,  arc  the 
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mauMwns  \\iricli  the  ascenclt’cl  SaTiour  »  eniployoil  io  |)re))inM| 
tor  his  I’ollowers,  in  I’act,  ctIU  ot*  pentncc  ami  expiation  ?  Bt| 
we  cannot  wonder,  when  “  the  Blooil  that  taketh  a  way  hIqm 
i«  ileliberately  spurned,  the  doctrine  ol’  necessity,  or  of  t|ie 
vine  causation  of  l*ivil,  may,  in  Uie  abstract,  quite  destroy  ^ 
hiea  of  ill-des(srviii^,  or  of  moral  untitness  but,  with  tliougbifi) 
minds,  the  sense,  both  of  ill-fleservinjj ;  and  of  nnfitiiess,  nil 
press  heavily  upon  the  conscience,  in  the  near  apprelienvioo  of 
death  ;  and  Uh'  hope  of  dischargin'^  the  debt,  and  of  uodw. 

the  discipline,  takes  |>ossession  of  the  mind.  Thus,  the 
doctrine  of  Final  Kestitution — the  luoiirnfiil  ^08{)el  of  Purj^ 
tory — supplants  the  bright  oders  of  Uevelntion.  Infotuited 
men,  contemning  the  line  g^ld,"  tliat  costs  but  Uie  bumble 
suit,  choose  rather  to  dig  the  full  price  of  their  i leaven,  frm 
the  very  bowels  of  Hell. 

f  To  be  coniimted* ) 


Art.  IV.  T\\io  DU^erUitions  on  Sacrifices  :  the  first  on  all  the  Sacrifices 
of  the  Jews,  with  Remarks  on  some  of  those  of  the  lleutlien;  tbc 
second  on  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ :  in  both  which  the  general  Doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Christian  Church  on  these  Subjects  is  defended  againii 
the  Socinians.  By  William  Outram,  D.D.  formerly  PrcbendirT 
of  Westminster ;  translated  from  the  original  Latin,  with  additionil 
Notes,  by  John  Allen,  8vo.  pp.  vii,  400.  London.  1817. 


nriiE  custom  of  offering  sacrifices  to  supor-human  natures, 
-*■  prevailed  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  era,  among  all  ni- 
lions,  and  it  is  still  universal,  except  where  it  has  been  abolished 
by  the  influence  of  Christianity.  The  object  and  origin  of  i 
practice  common  to  all  the  varieties  of  human  society,  must,  is 
a  matter  of  simple  (*uriosity,  he  a  most  inleiesting  subject  d 
inquiry  ;  hut  the  investigation  is  of  the  first  importance,  u 
ilhistrutive  of  (he  Jewish  sacred  writings,  and  as  assisting  us 
to  form  a  just  conception  of  the  stupendous  interposition  of  the 
Son  of  God  on  our  behalf,  in  ‘  giving  himself  for  us  an  offer- 
‘  ing  and  a  sacrifirc.’  These  dissertations,  which  liave  drawn 
forth  the  highest  commendations  from  learned  persons  of  dif¬ 
ferent  sects,  were  originally  published  in  lti77,  under  the 
title,  />e  Sacrijiciin  duo  Libri,  Sfv,  They  have,  ever  since, 
formed  a  sort  of  common  armory,  to  which  incessant  recourse 
has  been  had,  for  wca|>ons  to  defend  tlic  doctrine  of  rcconcifi- 
ation  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son ;  we  arc  glad,  therefore, 
of  tlic  opportunity  that  Mr.  Allen’s  version,  which  on  the  whole 
is  Well  executed,  affords  us,  of  directing  the  atteutiou  of  uicrclj 
Rnglish  readers,  to  Dr.  Outmm's  very  able  and  judicious  work. 
A  slight  auulysis  of  tins  learned  work  will  be  its  best  com¬ 
mendation. 

Whether  sacrifices  were  of  Divine,or  of  human  origin,  apjieired 
to  Dr.  Oiitrain,tohc  a  question  so  difficult  and  obscure,  (li«t  be 
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not  to  iietcnoine  it ;  but  though  ho  prorosaon  to  detail  the 
iri;umcnts  in  support  of  the  op|>osite  sides  of  the  question,  yet 
he  has  given  such  superiority  to  the  reasoiiint'  in  favour  of  the 
htunan  orii^in  of  sacrifices,  that  he  who  should  make  up  hit 
opinions  purely  upon  the  ground  of  what  is  advancod  by  Dr. 
0.,  wouhl  conclude  that  they  were  a  device  of  man.  To 
counteract  the  tendency  of  his  Author’s  reasonini^,  the  Trant* 
htor  has  added  a  note,  to  stren^Uien  or  more  fully  illustrate  the 
fvidenre  of  the  Divine  ori^n  of  sacrifices.  That  the  practibe 
of  sacrifice  orit^inated  in  Divine  institution,  is  our  decided  con« 
fiction ;  hut  instead  of  discussins(  the  subject  at  len^h,  which 
our  limits  forbid,  we  shall  simply  recoinmend  our  readers  to 
|>cnise  the  ‘  Discourse  and  Dissertations  on  the  Scriptural  Doc- 
‘trines  of  Atonement  and  Sacrifice,*  by  Dr.  Moi(ee,  Vol.  i.  p. 
43,  43,  and  Vol.  ii.  p.  2,  91.  where  they  will  find  the  objections 
to  the  supposition  of  the  Divine  institution  of  sacrifices,  satlsfac- 
torily  refuted,  and  the  arfi^uments  in  favour  of  it  stated  with 
great  depth  of  learning  and  force  of  reasoning. 

From  the  origin  of  sacrifices,  the  Author  proceeds  to  treat  of 
(he  places  in  wliich  they  mi^ht  be  lawfully  ott'ered.  Before 
Moses  erected  the  tabernacle,  it  was  lawful  to  perform  sacrifices 
in  any  place,  but  afterwards,  thaty  structure,  and  subsequently 
the  temple,  were  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  oblation  of  sa¬ 
crifices.  l)r.  Outram  explains  the  nature  and  design  of  these 
sacred  buildings,  which  formed,  successively,  the  residence  of 
the  Divine  Being.  By  the  symbol  of  his  presence,  the  Deity 
dwelt  in  them  as  the  monarch  of  Israel.  In  the  synagogues, 
Qod  was  worshipped  ;  but  the  temple  was  the  palace  of  the 
Ureat  King. 

‘  Hence,  the  Jews  suppose,  the  very  splendid  furniture  of  the  sanc- 
Uian*,  and  the  highly  raagnificent  equipage  as  it  were  of  a  domestic 
establishment.  Hence  the  exceedingly  ample  retinue,  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  ministers  appointed  to  various  offices :  some  who  procured  the 
things  required  for  the  sacred  service  ;  others  who  guarded  the 
house;  others  employed  as  musicians,  who,  while  the  holocausts 
were  burning  and  the  wine  was  poured  out,  with  the  appointed  so¬ 
lemnities,  sang  with  the  voice,  blew  with  the  trumpets,  and  played 
on  the  stringed  instruments.  Hence  the  table  always  fumbhea  with 
the  fire  continually  blazing  on  the  altar,  the  incense  burned 
tyi«  day,  and  twice  every  day  the  members  of  the  slaughtered 
victims  laid  on  the  altar  of  God,  as  on  a  table,  and  accompanied  with 
•ilt  and  wine  and  flour.  Hence  the  celebration  of  solemn  days  and 
foasu  held  at  stated  seasons.’  p.  49. 

The  Jews  were  not  only  forbidden  to  offer  sacrifice  in  any 
<flber  place  than  that  wliich  the  Divine  presence  rendered  sacred, 
Jwy  were  moreover  restricted  to  a  particular  family  in  their 
<^mccof  the  miuisters  of  their  oblations.  It  appears,  indeed, 
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from  the  example  of  Cain  and  Abet^  that  in  the  priaiettlif^ 
every  person  ottered  his  own  sacrifice.  In  an  oblation  for  a  h. 
luily,  the  falht»r  otliciaie<l  as  priest ;  and  when  sacrifices  wtit 
made  for  communities,  the  chiet  of  the  community  performed  tW 
sacre<l  ceremonies.  But  on  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle,  tW 
functions  of  the  priesthood,  which  consisted  in  ottering  sacriEei 
to  God  and  blessing  the  people,  were  couuuandeil  to  be  per. 
formed  exclusively  by  Aaron  and  his  sons.  The  priests  were 
divided  into  two  ranks  ;  the  higher  being  assigned  to  Aaron  tad 
his  successors  in  the  pontifical  dignity,  and  the  lower  to  the 
other  priests.  The  Aaronic  priests  were  consecrated  to  tbdr 
otFice  by  oblations,  after  wliich  they  were  solemnly  invested  wiili 
the  sacred  garments,  and  by  the  rites  of  unction  and  sacrifice. 
These  ceremonies,  together  with  the  qualifications  relative,  cor* 
poral,  and  mental,  essential  to  the  priesthood,  as  well  as  tboie 
relating  to  the  consecration  and  office  of  their  servants  the  Le- 
vites,  are  described  by  our  Author  with  great  clearness  and 
general  accuracy. 

The  only  dedicated  things  which  the  Jews  considered  as  pro- 
|>erly  sacrifices,  were  the  oblations  called  Corban,  a  termip- 
plied  to  all  things  ottered  to  (jod  before  the  altar.  Every  con- 
secrated;thing  brought  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  where  the 
great  alUir  was  placed,  was  thus  ottered.  Of  things  offered 
before  the  altar,  ‘  some  were  dismissed,  as  the  goat  which  wm 

*  led  into  the  wilderness  ;  some  were  dedicated  entire  and  unio- 

*  jiircd  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,’  as  the  vessels  appro- 
nriateii  to  sacred  uses,  and  the  Levites,  who  were  formally  of* 
lered  to  (iod  ;  others  were  consumed.  Not  however  to  the 
former,  hut  to  the  latter  only  was  applied  the  term  sacrifet^ 
which  implied  an  oblation  presented  to  (lod  and  then  duly  con¬ 
sumed.  Those  oblations  only  which  this  definition  will  com¬ 
prize,  and  in  the  Scriptures  termed  offerings,  were  considered  by 
the  Jews  as  sacrifices  ;  but  ‘  the  Scripture  mentions  some  other 

*  victims,  which,  as  they  were  never  presented  to  God  before hb 
‘  altar,  are  no  where  called  oblations,  and  yet,l  think,  adds  Dr. 

*  Outran],  may  justly  be  denominated  expiatory  sacrifices.’  Of 
this  class  were  the  bird  killed  for  the  purification  of  the  leper; 
the  red  heifer,  w  hose  ashes  were  kept  for  purifying  those  who 
might  be  polluted  by  the  dead  ;  and  the  heifer,  whose  head  wis 
rut  oflT  to  expiate  tlealh  by  an  unknown  homicide.  Of  the  ofier- 
ings  duly  consumed,  almost  all  of  which  were  taken  from  the 
materials  of  human  food,  some  were  inanimate,  and  others  ani¬ 
mate  substances.  Tlie  inanimate  oblation  consisted  of  wheate* 
or  barley  flour  always  mixed  with  oil,  and  sometimes  with  an 
addition  of  wine.  This  offering,  termed  in  the  Scripture 
miHchuy  bread  oifering,  was  invariably  united  with  that  of  tl 
animal,  which  sort  of  sacrifice,  birds  excepted,  was  termed 
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hnvhi  A  victim.  Thus  Corhan  coinprelieiuis  whatever  was  of- 
fiTetiat  the  altar  ot*  Uod  ;  minvha  deiiotini'  the  Hour  otleriofl^s 
ionsunietl  on  the  altar,  and  zehach  animal  sacrifices.  Tlie  pro- 
jioriion  of  flour,  oil,  and  wine,  varied  with  the  animals  with 
which  they  were  ofiered  :  ‘  for  bullocks  three  tenths  of  an  ephali 

<  of  fine  Hour  mingled  with  half  a  hin  of  oil  and  half  a  bin  of 

<  wine:  for  ranis,  two  tenths  of  an  ephah  of  tine  flpur  mingled 

<  with  the  third  )iart  of  a  hin  of  oil,  and  the  third  part  of  a  bin. of 
<wine:  and  lastly,  for  goats  and  female  sheep,  as  well  as  for 
^  limbs  and  bids,  both  male  and  female,  only  one  tenth  of  an 

*  ephah  of  tine  Hour  ining1e<l  with  a  fourth  part  of  a  hin  of  oil 

*  anil  the  fourth  part  of  a  hin  of  wine.’  Besides  the  mcat-oiVer- 
in^  of  inanimate  substances,  there  was  an  oblation  of  incense,  a 
perfume  coin|>osed  of  various  sweet  spices,  which  was  to  be 
bunied  once  a  year  in  the  inner  sanctuary,  and  in  the  outer  sanc¬ 
tuary  once  every  morning  and  every  evening. 

The  sacrifices  of  the  Israelites  were  peculiar  in  respect  of  tho 
selection  of  the  victims.  The  heathen  nations  sacrificed  every 
species  of  animal,  however  base  or  savage  ;  but  the  Israelites 
were  jienni tied  to  otVer  only  bullocks,  goals,  sln^p,  turtle  <love§, 
and  pi:;eons,  and  the  animals  themselves  were  to  be  perfect  in 
their  kind,  without  spot  or  blenaisK.  s 

The  animal  sacrifices  which  the  law  prescribed,  were  the 
burnt,  (he  pence,  the  ain,  and  the  tretipasH  offerlngn.  As  the 
sacrifices  anterior  to  the  law’,  were  holocausts  or  whole  burnt- 
oHeriiigs,  our  Aiitiior  considers  it  as  nneertain  wliethcr  piricti- 
itfr  sacrifices  were  before  that  period  ever  used.  To  us  there 
ap|)ears  to  he  Utile  HMim  for  doubt.  The  sacrifice  of  Abel,  is, 
by  the  author  of  the  Kpistle  to  the  HVhrews,  compared  with 
that  of  Christ  ;  and  both,  though  in  ditlereiit  degrees,  are  said 
to  tpeak  peace.  As  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  eminently  pia- 
cular,  it  seems  to  follow  from  this  comparison,  that  the  sacrifice 
ol  Abel  was  of  the  same  nature.  Sacrifice  being  of  Divine  in¬ 
stitution,  it  is  most  reasonable  to  regard  the  rite  as  designed  to 
be  emblematical  of  the  oHcring  of  Christ  ;  and  this  will  lead  us 
to  conclude,  that  all  the  sacrifices  prior  to  the  law,  which,  it  U 
hii^ly  probable,  consisted  of  animals,  were  in  some  degree  pi- 
wular.  'Fhe  burnt  offering,  the  only  species  perhaps  of  sacri¬ 
fice  in  use  in  the  patriarchal  age,  was  presented  in  gratitude  for 
Ibe  Divine  favour,  to  supplicate  good  or  to  deprecate  evil,  both 
compliance  with  express  precepts  and  at  the  will  of  indivi- 
HuaLs.  T'lio  peace  offering,  so  called  because  it  referred  to 
prosperity,  (either  obtained  or  solicited,)  was  termed  an  eucha^ 
^tic  sacrifice,  when  made  for  good  receiveil;  but  when  to  obtain 
future  good,  cotire  and  coluntary.  These  two  sorts  of  peace 
offerings  diifered  from  each  other,  in  that  the  latter  was  pre¬ 
sented  without  iwevious  solemn  engagement,  and  often  when  the 
VoL.  X.  N.JS.  2  F 
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person  prcscntlnfi^  it  ^as  in  no  immediate  danp^er.  The  iqoi( 
remarkable,  howerer,  of  tlic  sacrifices  of  the  Law,  were  the  tin 
and  trp§pa»B  offertmjB^  both  of  which  being  designed  to  ei- 
piate  sin  and  to  obtain  pardon,  were  termed  piacular,  jXhese  two 
kinds  of  piacular  sacrifice  were  again  sub-difideii ;  the  former, 
into  the  dejiniie  nin  ojferina^  which  ww  the  same  for  the  rich 
and  the  |K>or,  and  the  variable  sin  offerings  which  was  greater 
or  less  according  to  the  ability  of  the  offerer ;  the  latter,  into  the 
doubtful  trespass  offering,  made  when  it  was  only  suspected 
that  a  sin  had  been  committed,  and  the  certain  trespass  offeriog, 
which  was  ordained  in  some  cases  of  bodily  defilement,  as  well 
as  in  eapiatioD  of  moral  offences.  Our  Author  specifies  the 
victims  of  which  these  various  sacrifices  were  to  consist,  is 
well  as  the  castes  in  which  they  were  to  be  respectively  offered 
by  individuals ;  but  he  confesses  himself  utterly  unable  to  state 
the  diffen  iice  between  iint  and  ireBpasset.  Between  the  two 
classes  of  sacrifices,  however,  there  were  several  points  of  dif¬ 
ference.  The  trespass  offering  always  consisted  of  rams  and  be- 
lambs:  the  blood  was  sprinkled  on  both  sides  of  the  altar,  ind 
it  was  presented  only  by  individuals :  the  sin  offering  was 
never  made  of  rams  or  he-larobs,  the  blood  was  put  upon  the 
horns  of  the  altar,  and  it  was  made  for  the  whole  assembly  of 
Israel.  The  sacrifices  enjoined  on  the  Israelitish  nation,  lod 
offered  by  its  representatives,  were  either  stated  or  occasional. 
Of  the  latter  sort  were  tlie  bullock  offered  for  a  sin  offering, 
when  the  people  unwittingly  violated  a  Divine  prohibition ;  t^ 
kid  for  a  sin  offering,  which,  together  with  a  bullock  for  a  holo¬ 
caust,  was  offered  when  the  fieople  fell  into  idolatry ;  and  the 
red  heifer,  which,  though  not  presented  before  the  altar,  was  yet 
a  sin  offering. 

The  following  enumeration  is  given  of  the  Biaied  sacrifices  of 
the  whole  congregation. 

•  Every  day  were  to  be  offered  two  lambs,  one  in  the  rooming  iwl 
the  other  in  the  evening,  “  for  a  continual  burnt  offering.**  To  theie 
daily  victims  were  to  be  added,  weekly,  two  other  lambs,  “  for  ihi 

burnt  offering  of  every  sabbath.*’  At  the  commencement  of  every 
month,  two  young  bullocks,  one  ram,  and  seven  lambs,  were  to  he 
sacrificeil,  as  a  burnt  offering,  and  a  kid  for  a  sin  offering.  On  each 
of  the  seven  days  of  the  paschal  feast,  the  same  sacrifices  were  to 
be  offered  as  at  the  commencement  of  every  month  ;  with  the  ad^ 
tion,  on  tlie  second  day,  on  which  the  first  fruits  were  consecrated 
by  the  wave  sheaf,  of  another  lamb  for  a  burnt  offering.  On  the 
feast  of  Pentecost  also,  the  same  sacrifices  were  to  be  offered  as  at  the 
beginning  of  every  month ;  with  tJie  addition  of  one  young  bullock, 
two  rams,  and  seven  lambs  for  a  burnt  offering,  two  other  lambs  ij 
peace  offerings,  and  one  kid  for  a  sin  offering.  At  the  feast  of 
trumpets,  which  wai  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month,  were  to  ho 
offered,  beside  tlie  regular  monthly  victims,  one  young  bullock,  on* 
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ram,  and  seven  lambs  for  a  burnt  ottering,  and  one  kid  for  a  sin  otter, 
ing.  The  like  sacrifices,  without  the  monthly  ones,  were  to  be  otter* 
ei  on  the  solemn  day  of  atonement ;  and  to  them  was  to  be  added 
mother  ram  for  a  burnt  ottering,  and  another  goat,  the  most  eminent 
of  sil  the  sacrifices,  for  a  sin  ottering,  whose  blood  was  to  be  carried 
by  the  high  priest  into  the  inner  sanctuary ;  which  was  not  done  with 
the  blood  of  any  other  victim,  except  the  bullock,  which  was  offered 
the  same  day  as  a  sin  ottering  for  the  family  of  Aaron.  On  the  ttrst 
(Uv  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  thirteen  young  bullocks,  two  rams, 
and  fourteen  lambs  were  to  be  ottered  as  a  burnt  ottering,  and  one 
kid  for  a  sin  offering.  The  like  number  of  victims  was  to  be  ottered 
on  each  of  the  next  six  days,  except  that  the  number  of  bullocks 
was  to  be  one  less  on  every  successive  day.  The  sacrifices  for  the 
eighth  day  of  this  festival  were  to  be  one  bullock,  one  ram,  and 
leven  lambs  for  a  burnt  ottering,  and  one  goat  for  a  sin  ottering.* 

p.  170. 

The  iacrificial  rites  varied  according  to  the  sacrittcea.  Of 
these,  the  ottering  of  the  victim  by  the  offerer’s  bringing  it  to  the 
altar  and  putting  his  hands  on  its  head — (he  sprinkling  of  the 
blood  of  the  victims,  in  some  cases  in  the  tabernacle,  in  others, 
on  the  horns  and  at  the  sides  of  the  great  altar — and  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  the  carcases  of  some  of  the  victims  without  the  camp,  ara 
the  most  curious  and  instructive. 

The  circumstance,  however,  of  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
ancient  sacrifices,  is  the  typical  relation  which  they  had  to  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ.  A  type  our  Author  defines,  *  as  a  symbol 

*  of  something  future,  or  an  example  prepared  and  evidently 

*  designed  by  God  to  pre-figure  that  future  thing,  via.  the  anti- 

*  type.’  All  the  Jewish  sacrifices  appear  to  have  been  typical, 
in  this  sense,  of  the  Christian  sacrifice,  since,  by  the  offering  of 
himself,  Jesus  Christ  superseded  them  all :  the  {lerfectioii  re¬ 
quired  in  the  victims,  represented  his  consummate  virtues,  and 
their  death  his  dying.  But  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  eminently 
the  antitype  of  those  victims  whose  carcases  were  burned  with¬ 
out  the  camp,  and  whose  blood  was  carried  into  the  inner  sanc¬ 
tuary.  The  most  important  respect  in  which  the  Jewish  sacri¬ 
fices  typified  the  availing  sacrifice,  is  this,  that  the  efficacy  of 
all  of  them  was  directed  towards  God.  That  the  efficacy  of  the 
ancient  sacrifices  was  directed  towards  God  and  not  towards  man, 
is  a  position  vebemeolly  impugned  by  those  who  reject  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  atonement  through  the  death  of  Christ.  This  main  |)oint 
Br.  Outraro  has  taken  great  pains  to  estaldish.  The  arguments  in 
favour  of  it,  are  drawn  from  the  place  at  which  sacrifice  was 
offered,  viz.  the  abode  of  the  Divine  presence — from  the  sacer¬ 
dotal  function  which  consisted  in  ministering  to  God,  in  trans¬ 
acting  the  affairs  of  men  with  God — from  the  circumstance  that 
sacrifice  partook  of  the  nature  of  worship — from  the  sacrificial 
ritssyviz.  the  imposition  of  hands  upon  the  victim  and  devoting  it 
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to  Go(l,  (he  puttin"  the  parts  of  it  on  the  altar  and  sprinklintj;  iU 
blood  toward  the  vail  or  the  nienty-seat — and  from  the  pruyen 
used  with  the  olferintjs  ;  arguments  which  appear  to  us  very 
co|;ent  and  satisfactory.  While  all  the  sacrifices  of  the  Jew«, 
by  havin;'  respect  to  (iod,  typified  the  perfect  sacrifice,  this  wis 
more  especially  typified  by  the  piaciilar  victims  ;  they  suffered 
a  vicarious  punishment.  The  piacular  victim  havini^  the  guilt 
of  the  sinner  symbolically  transferred  u))on  it,  became,  on  beiag 
put  to  death,  the  means  of  forgiveness  to  the  offender ;  (he 
transaction  being  designed  to  afford  an  apt  representation  of  the 
Divine  abhorrence  of  sin,  and  to  impress  a  salutary  reverence  of 
the  Divine  authority.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  .than  the  vicarious 
nature  of  the  piacular  victims.  Sin  is  uniformly  represented  in 
Scripture,  as  a  taint  which  dreadfully  delilcd  the  sinner;  but 
when  by  imposition  of  bands,  accompanied  with  confession  of 
sins,  the  guilt  was  transferred  to  the  animal,  while  that  sus¬ 
tained  the  pollution  the  offerer  was  piirihed.  This  transfer  of 
guilt  from  the  offerer  to  the  victim,  was  most  conspicuous  in  the 
uninials  whose  hlood  was  offered  in  the  saneiiiavy,  and  whose 
carcases  were  biinied  without  the  camp  ;  hnt  the  principle  of 
all  piacular  victims  being  the  same,  they  must  all  he  considered 
as  of  vicarious  import.  In  corroboration  of  the  arguments 
adduced  to  prove  that  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrifices  was  directed 
to  God,  and  that  the  piacular  victims  were  of  a  vicarious  nt- 
turo,  Dr.  Outram  has  accumulated  authorities  illustrative  of  the 
concordant  opinions  held  by  both  Jews  and  Heathen  on  their 
respective  sacrifices,  and  by  the  ancient  Christian  writers  con¬ 
cerning  both. 

The  second  Dissertation  treats  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ 
T'he  Author  first  insists  upon  his  priesthood,  as  consisting  in 
managing  the  cause  of  men  with  (Jod,  and  thus  differing  from 
the  prophetic  and  regal  functions  of  Christ,  which  consisted  in 
conducting  the  affairs  of  (lod  with  men  ;  and  as  being  of  a  dif- 
lerent  order  from  that  which  was  constituted  by  the  Law,  inas¬ 
much  as  he  sprung  not  from  the  family  to  which  the  Law  con¬ 
fined  the  priesth(H)d,  and  inasmuch  as  he  will  exercise  his  officn 
for  ever.  Tliat  Christ’s  priesthood  is  real  and  not  figurative, 
is  proved  by  mimeroiis  citations  from  Scripture,  which  bestow 
upon  him  that  appellation,  as  well  as  by  others,  in  which  he  in 
expressly  said  to  perform  the  parts  of  the  sacerdotal  function. 
Christ  was  consecrated  to  the  office  of  priest,  not  in  the  way 
of  the  Aaronic  priests,  but  by  those  things  which  qualitied  Id® 
to  exercise  it  effectually.  In  consequence  of  his  divinely  con¬ 
summate  excellence,  of  the  sanctity  of  his  life,  of  his  obedicncf 
in  voluntarily  submitting  to  death,  he  unites  with  immortal 
the  greatest  influence  with  Uod  and  the  most  intense  affection 
to  men. 
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Thouij!i  the  sacrifice  which  Christ,  as  a  priest,  oflTered  u|>  to 
(5oil,  collectoil  in  itsi'lf  the  reality  of  the  shadowy  virtues  oi  all 
the  ancient  sacrifices,  it  seems  to  belonsj  more  particularly  to 
the  piacular  class.  Christ  made  the  great  sacrifice,  in  the  view 
of  our  Autlior,  ‘  hy  liis  voluntary  oblation  of  himself  to  a, bloody 
‘  death — by  his  death  itself — and  by  his  entering  into  heaven 
«  as  a  victim  that  had  been  slain.'  Dr.  Outrum  has  attempted 
to  explain  how  each  of  these  branches  of  the  sacrificial  work  of 
Christ,  contributes  to  our  salvation.  By  the  first,  in  which 
Christ  sustained  the  part  of  the  offerer,  being  our  representative, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  victim,  while  he  confirmed  the  truth  of 
his  doctrine,  and  affbr<lcd  an  example  of  obedience  to  Cod  and, 
charity  to  men,  he  obtained  sovereign  dominion  from  the  Divine 
Father,  and  with  Him  supreme  influence,  which  influence  con¬ 
stitutes  the  efficacy  of  his  priesthood.  The  second — the  death 
which  he  endured  as  a  piacular  victim,  was  a  vicarious  punish¬ 
ment,  hy  which  he  procured  remission  for  the  sins  of  men.  Its 
vicarious  design  is  proved  from  the  Scriptures.  The  Author's 
reasoning  under  both  these  heads,  is  supported  by  much  judi¬ 
cious  criticism,  and  appears  to  us  solid  aiuV  conclusive  ;  but  he 
has  indulged  in  some  rather  crude  and  we  think  unwarrantable 
speculation  on  the  remission  of  sins  effected  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ.  The  inaccuracies  into  which  he  has  fallen  on  this 
point,  (and  they  are  almost  the  only  objectionable  passages  that 
occur  ill  this  accurate  treatise,)  arose,  apparently,  from  his  not 
suflicienlly  considering  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  Christ,  in 
(lie  liglit  of  a  grand  and  extraordinary  expedient  to  reconcile 
the  exercise  of  justice  and  mercy — to  maiiita'iii  the  authority  of 
the  Divine  administration,  while  sinful  creatures  are  raised  to 
(he  fruition  of  immortality.  The  third  thing  by  whicli  Christ 
accomplished  his  sacrifice,  was  his  entering  into  the  celestial 
sanctuary,  and  presenting  himself  as  a  slain  victim  to  God,  with 
tlie  design  of  commending  us  and  our  services  to  the  Father. 
In  this  way,  he  became  the  reality  of  what  was  pre-figured  by 
tile  entrance  on  the  day  of  annual  expiation  of  the  high  priest 
under  the  Law,  into  the  inner  sanctuary,  where  he  sprinkled  the 
Mood  of  the  piacular  victims  and  commended  the  people  to  God# 
Ihe  arguments  adduced  in  this  concluding  diaper,  to  prove  that 
Christ  presented  himself  in  heaven  as  a  piacular  victim,  pre¬ 
viously  slain,  will  be  found  to  be  stated  with  great  precision  and 
force. 

An  Index  of  the  principal  matters,  an  Index  of  .Texts,  and  a 
List  of  Notes  added  hy  the  Translator,  are  judiciously  giveu  a( 
the  end  of  the  volume. 
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know  not  what  effect  (his  cool  but  keen  remonstrance 
may  have  upon  the  minds  of  certain  ripht  honourable 
personages  ;  probably  none.  That  courageous  dehance  of  public 
opinion,  that  inflexible  adherence  to  the  blindest  measures,  that 
magnanimous  subordination  of  moral  to  financial  considerations, 
which  have  been  repeatedly  manifested  by  the  dominant  party 
of  statesmen,  leave  us  no  room  to  anticipate  any  good  result  from 
the  disclosures  made  by  this  publication,  except  so  far  as  the 
public  voice  shall  compel  some  ungracious  and  reluctant  con* 
cession.  On  this  account  it  does  ^  seem  material,'  how  aa- 
parliamentary  soever  be  the  mode  adopted  by  Mr.  Brougham, 

‘  that  the  subject  should  be  fairly  laid  before  the  Country, 

*  without  waiting  for  the  meeting  of  Parliament.* 

The  Writer  of  this  Letter  is  somewhat  too  prominently  and 
avowedly  perhaps  a  party  man  ;  too  much  so  to  gain  implicit 
credit  for  the  unsophisticated  patriotism  of  his  motives,  or  the 
disinterestedness  of  his  resentment.  We  must  say,  however, 
that  nothing  can  seem  more  fair  and  upright,  and  honourable  and 
conciliatory,  than  the  whole  of  his  conduct  as  a  member  of  the 
Education  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  We  be¬ 
lieve  him  when  he  declares  that  he  was  ^  peculiarly  solicitous  to 
^  avoid  every  thing  which  might  seem  to  proc^eed  from  party 

*  attachments  or  dislikes.*  lie  confidently  appeals  for  the 
truth  of  this  assertion  to  His  Msyesty's  ministers,  with  whom 
from  time  to  time  he  had  occasion  to  communicate  on  the 
subject.  The  Education  Committee,  whose  organ  he  was  in 
bringing  the  Bill  for  a  Parliamentary  Commission  before  the 
House,  was  composed  of  above  forty  members,  taken  indis¬ 
criminately  from  all  parts  of  the  House,  and  a  real  and  com¬ 
plete  unanimity  attended  all  their  procceedings.  The  Bill  wis 
itself  submitted  to  the  highest  legal  authority  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  us  well  as  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Do* 
partment,  and  the  roost  important  alterations  were  submitted  to, 
with  the  hope  of  rendering  it  palatable  to  the  Minister.  So 
material  were  these  alterations,  that  if  the  framers  of  the  Bill 
are  liable  to  any  charge,  it  is,  as  Mr.  Brougliara  remarks,  ^to* 
<  the  imputation  of  having  surrendered  too  many  of  the  pro* 

*  visions  originally  made  in  it.* 

*  As  the  Bill  at  first  stood,  the  Commissioners  were  to  be  named  in 
it.  The  Ministers  proposed  that  the  appointment  should  be  vested 
in  the  Crown ;  that  is  in  themselves.  To  this  important  alteration 
the  Committee  with  eittrcmc  reluctance  nubmlttea  rather  than  if* 
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lented.  VVe  were  airare  that  upon  the  fitness  of  the  persons  selected 
to  carry  on  the  inquiry  its  success  mainly  depended.  We  had  before 
tf  the  examples  of  the  Commissions  of  Public  Accounts,  and  of 
Naval  and  Milita^  Inquiry,  from  which  the  country  had  derived  the 
most  signal  benefits,  ^iefly,  as  we  conceived,  because  the  acts  es¬ 
tablishing  those  Boards  had  nominated  the  members  who  were  to  form 
them.  No  private  selection  of  Commissioners,  how  conscientiously 
•oever  it  mi^ht  be  performed,  could  give  the  same  security  ag^nst 
improper  or  inefficient  appointments.  Without  accusing  the  Minister 
to  whose  department  it  belonged,  of  so  foul  a  crime,  as  a  wilful  pros- 
ititution  of  patronage  in  this  most  delicate  matter,  we  felt  that  all 
men  in  high  office,  are  beset  by  applicanu  ;  that  they  must  frequently 
trust  to  others  for  their  information  as  to  individual  merit ;  and  that 
private  friendships  often  blind  very  respectable  persons  in  the  reports 
which  they  make  or  the  suits  which  they  prefer.  We  coula  not 
iadeed  believe  that  the  Secretary  of  State  was  capable  of  ch using 
men  whom  the  place  might  suit,  rather  than  those  suited  to  the  place ; 
that  he  could  shut  his  eyes  to  the  claims  of  acknowledged  merit,  and 
prefer  unknown  persons  backed  by  powerful  supporters;  or  that, 
instead  of  regarding  their  fitness  for  the  new  office,  he  should  bestow 
the  salary  us  the  wages  of  former  service.  Least  of  all  did  a  sus¬ 
picion  ever  enter  our  minds  that  care  might  knowingly  and  wilfully 
fw>  tn  avoid  thosp  mpn.  whoae  zeal  fnr  the  cause,  and  whose 


habits  of  investigation,  gave  a  certain  pledge  that  all  abuses  would  bw 
sifled  to  the  bottom,  and  that  the  guilty  would  in  no  station  be  spared. 
Yet  we  were  afraid  that  a  certain  degree  of  carelessness  or  easy 
ffood-nature,  the  almost  necessary  attendant  upon  official  habits,  might 
be  shewn  in  the  selection ;  and  that  he  whom  we  were  willing  to  be¬ 
lieve  incapable  of  voluntarily  converting  into  a  job  the  most  sacred 

Sart  of  his  patronage,  or  of  taking  precautions  to  screen  the  enormous 
elinquency  of  robbing  the  poor,  might  from  imperfect  information, 
and  in  the  hurry  of  a  busy  department,  chuse  Commissioners  far  less 
adapted  to  the  objects  of  the  Act,  than  those  upon  whose  fitness  a 
public  decision  by  the  voice  of  Parliament  should  be  pronounced. 
To  assist  the  Legislature  in  making  this  selection,  we  had  applied 
ourselves  with  much  attention  in  the  Committee,  canvassing  with 
perfect  freedom  the  qualifications  of  many  gentlemen  who  were  at 
different  times  offered  to  our  notice.  And  we  were  prepared  to  pro¬ 
pose  a  list,  in  which  was  to  be  found  the  name  of  no  one  connected, 
however  remotely,  with  any  of  ourselves.  1  may  add,  as  far  os  re¬ 
gards  myself,  that  all  but  one  were  of  political  connexions  adverse  to 
p>y  own ;  that  1  was  upon  a  footing  or  intimat^  with  none  of  them ; 

that  one  gentleman,  of  undeniable  qualifications  having  been 
proposed,  1  desired  his  name  might  be  no  more  mentioned,  as  he 
hap|w  ned  to  be  a  near  relation  of  mine.  Some  persons,  whose 
Opinions  I  highly  respect,  deemed  that  we  acted  unwisely  in  aban¬ 
doning  this  main  point  of  the  nomination.  But  we  only  gave  it  up 
^hen  we  found  the  ministers  determined  to  oppose  the  Bill,  unless 
they  were  allowed  to  name  the  Commissioners.  We  still  trusted  that 
^  power  would  aot  be  abused ;  aud  we  looked  to  the  wholesome 
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controul  of  Parliament  and  the  public  for  a  security  that  the 
would  he  done  with  diligence,  upon  whomsoever  it  might  devolve. 

‘  The  next  change  i»f  importance,  related  to  the  quorum.  The 
whole  excellence  of  the  measure  consisted  in  the  ambulatory  nature 
of  the  Board  ;  because,  beside  the  great  saving  ot  expense,  unlen 
the  Commissioners  repaired  to  the  spot,  it  was  quite  vain  to  expect  an 
cifectual  investigation  of  the  various  particulars  relating  to  local  abuses. 
Hut,  as  the  performance  of  this  duty  would  be  both  cumbrous  and 
endless,  if  the  whole  Commissioners  w  ere  to  go  round  the  country  in 
a  body,  it  was  provided  that  they  should  divide  themselves  into  bodies 
of  two  each,  and  that  four  boards  should  thus  at  the  same  time  carry 
on  the  inquiry,  w  itii  tm  expedition  greatly  accelerated,  and  with  a 
aalutary  rivalship  among  themselves.  The  Ministers  in  the  House  of 
l^ords,  changed  the  quorum  from  /tco  to  f/orc,  and  left  the  whole 
nuiiiher  of  C'ominissioners  ei^ht,  as  before;  thus  reducing  the  number 
of  Hoards  from  four  to  /uo,  aiid  leaving  /U’o  Commissioners  wholly  un¬ 
employed.  As  it  is  perfectly  well  know'ii,  even  to  beginners  in 
arithmetic,  that  ei^rhl  is  not  divisible  by  three,  I  am  reduced  to  the 
iiccissitv  of  suspecting  that  the  authors  ot  this  change  have  no  serioui 
intcnlion  that  tlu^  Hoard  shall  ever  he  divided  at  all ;  and  that  they 
mean  to  make  tlie  Commissioners  proceed  by  written  intcrrogatoriei 
^ent  to  diHcrcnt  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  already  stated  out  of  doori 
that  such  a  plan  has  been  formed;  1  cun  only  say,  that  it  must  render 
the  whole  inquiry  a  perfect  mockery  ;  and  the  labours  of  the  last 
t^ession,  tor  the  correction  of  uhuse.'^,  w  ill  liave  ended  in  adding  one  of 
peculiar  grossnos  to  the  former  number,  by  the  creation  oi  about  a 
dozen  sinecure  places.*  pp.  5 — 9. 

*  The  changes  made  in  tin*  potters  of  the  Commissioners,  were 
‘  as  im])or(ant  as  the  alti*ra!ions  ip  tl»e  construction  of  the  Hoard.* 
In  fact,  it  ‘  was  resolved  tijat  the  Commissioiic'rs  should  have  wo 
*  powers'  This  was  not  enough.  They  were  to  he  laid  under  the 
most  uiisurd  limitations  as  to  the  objects  of  tlu  ir  iiuptiry.  First| 
they  were  prohibited  from  impiiring  geueraliy  into  the  state  of 
t'duealioii.  Secondly,  they  were  loriiiddcn  to  examine  into  the 
nhiises  of  any  otht*r  charities  than  those  eonnected  with  tlie 
<*(lneatioii  of  the  poor,  notwitw ithstandiiig  the  proofs  which  the 
labours  of  the  iMlucatiou  C'ominittee  had  brought  to  light,  of 
the  most  scandalous  abuses  in  other  cliurities. 

‘  We  found  that  one  Corporation  in  Ilanipshire,  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  estates  worth  above  .^‘iOOO  a  year  for  the  use  of  the 
poor,  let  ihcin  for  *2  or  i  1500  on  tines,  and  would  give  no  account  of 
the  manner  in  v\hich  those  tines  were  applied.  The  same  body,  it 
was  stated,  employed  a  sum  of  money  confided  to  it  for  charitable 
purj)Oses,  in  payment  of  its  own  debts.  At  Merc,  in  Lincolnshire,  is 
an  endowment  for  a  Warden  and  poor  brethren  of  a  very  ancient 
date.  The  warden  and  his  lessees  seem  to  be  well  provided  for, 
whatever  may  be  the  lot  of  the  brethren;  the  estate  consists  of  650 
acres,  five  miles  from  Lincoln  :  it  is  let  for  only  half-a  guinea  an  acre, 
though  it  pavs  neither  tythc  nor  poor’s  rate;  and  a  year  is  the 
w  hole  sum  uliolicd  to  the  poor  brethren.  The  Bishop  of  the  Diocese 
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a  both  patron  and  visitor ;  he  has  piven  the  Wardenship  to  his 
I  *he  former  Warden  resigned  it  upon  being  promoted 
bv  the  same  prelate  to  a  liv  ing  in  his  gift.  The  son  oi  tnal  right 
reverend  niTsoii  is  master  of  Spital  Hospital  in  the  same  county. 
Pei>i(lcs  otner  landed  property,  he  is  in  possession  of  one  estate  worth 
6  or  a  year  in  right  of  his  office :  and  all  that  he  pays  to  the 
poor  is  j£‘2T.  U.  to  four  or  ffve  pensioners.  At  Wellingborough,  in 
^’orthamp?ons!^iro,  there  arc  1  inds  helonginjj  to  different  charities, 
of  which  only  one  is  connected  with  education;  a  short  time  ago 
thev  were  let  for  although  worth  near  t’l  100 ;  and  the  trustees 
alone  period  enjoyed  the  leases.  Tn  the  parish  of  Yeovil  in  Somer¬ 
setshire,  there  are  estates  possessed  by  trustee<^,  and  destined  to  four 
different  charities,  one  only  of  which  is  a  school.  Limited  as  the 
Commissioners  now  are,  they  may  examine  those  trustees  as  to  one 
part  of  their  trust;  but  they  must  order  them  to  be  silent  as  to  the 
other  three.  They  may  inspect  the  deeds  and  accounts  relating  to 
the  school  revenue,  but  they  must  suddenly  shut  the  book  when  they 
perceive  any  mention  of  tlie  other  charities.  And  yet  all  the  four 
seem  to  have  been  equally  abused.  An  estate  worth  ^70()  a  year 
only  educates  seven  or  eight  boys;  lands  valued  at  11  or  .i,'l‘2(X)  a 
year  only  afford  a  wretched  pittance  to  sixteen  paupers ;  and  property 
worth  .t  IoOa  year  is  let  for  .i.2,  Lr.  4(i ,  chil*rt}Xto  the  trustees  them¬ 
selves.  There  are  two  estates  belonging  to  the  poor  of  Croydon, 
which  ought  to  bring  between  KXX)  and  .X"  1500  a  year,  and  yet  are 
worth  nothing  from  being  badly  let  on  CO  years’  leases ;  but  into  this 
the  Commissioners  must  not  look,  when  they  go  to  examine  the  abuses 
in  the  Hospital,  because  those  estates  are  unconnected  with  educa¬ 
tion.  In  that  Hospital  itself,  they  will  find  but  little  within  their 
jurisdiction;  it  is,  indeed,  full  of  abuse;  but  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  charity  belongs  to  the  school,  and  even  that  is  protected  from 
inquiry  by  the  appointment  of  a  visitor.’  pp.  li — 16. 

Thirdly,  ‘  not  only  the  Universities  and  the  public  schools 
‘  down  to  Rugby,  but  generally  all  charities  having  special  risi- 

*  (jarernnrH^  or  orerMcers,^  that  is  to  say,  precisely  those 
charities  in  which  the  grossest  abuses  exist,  under  circumstances 
which  skreen  them  the  most  securely  from  detection,  charities 
''hich  above  any  other  call  for  investigation,  with  respect  to 
^ome  ot  which  the  trustees,  the  lessees,  aiul  the  visiters  are  the 
^aine  persons,  these  are,  by  one  sweeping  clause,  expressly 
<'xemp(ed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commissioners,  as  too 
sacred  to  admit  of  their  intrusive  incpiiry.  For  they  bad  only 
I^'vor  to  inquire.  To  search  for  abuses,  and  to  lay  them  before 

*  arliainent  and  the  country,  was  their  whole  ofticc.  The  remedy, 

I,  required  legislative  interference,  was  reserved  for 

*  *rjiament.  But  inquiry  was  the  very  thing  which  the  bypo- 
J_niical  opponents  of  the  Bill  were  resolved  at  all  events  to 

:  the  exemption  was  a  master  stroke,  this  class  ol 
charities,  as  the  law  now  stands,  being  ‘  almost  certain  to 

escape  every  other  inquiry.*  With  regard  to  special  visiters. 
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the  Appendix  to  this  Letter  furnishes  us  \Tith  some  admirable 
specimens  of  their  effective  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  B.  states,  that 

*  St.  John’s  College  is  visitor  of  Pocklington  school ;  for  yean  the 
gross  perversion  of  its  ample  revenues,  known  to  all  Yorkshire,  hsd 
never  penetrated  into  Cambridge.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Lincoia 
have  tne  patronage  as  well  as  me  superintendence  of  Spital  charity ; 
yet  they  allow  the  Warden,  son  of  their  Diocesan,  to  enjoy  the 
produce  of  large  estates,  devbed  to  him  in  trust  for  the  poor  of  tin 
two  parishes  as  well  as  of  the  hospital,  while  he  only  pays  a  few  pournfa 
to  four  or  five  of  the  latter.  The  Bishop  himself  is  patron  and  visitor 
of  Mere,  and  permits  the  Warden  his  nephew  (for  whom  he  inidt 
the  vacancy  oy  promoting  his  predecessor)  to  enjoy  or  underlet  a 
considerable  trust  estate,  paying  only  £24.  a  year  to  the  poor.  The 
evidence  shews  that  the  visitors  of  the  1  luntingdon  Hospital  are  the 
parties  chiefly  concerned  in  misapplying  its  funds — being  themseliei 
trustees,  occupying  the  charity  lands  for  trifling  rents — and  using 
the  estate  for  election  purposes.’  p.  25,  26. 

These  were,  it  seems,  not  the  whole  of  the  amendmenti 
which  the  Bill  had  undergone  when  it  came  out  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Two  provisions  had  been  in¬ 
troduced,  which  completed  the  nullification  of  the  wbok 
measure,  so  ^  that  no  man,’  says  Mr.  Brougham,  ^  how  gmt 
*  soever  his  wish  to  conciliate  and  accommodate,  could  think  of 
^  lending  liimself  to  the  unworthy  farce  of  passing  such  an  act* 

*  The  Commissioners  were  only  authorized  to  inouire  into  abuia 
respecting  which  they  had  information  previously  laid  before  them 
upon  oatn ;  nay,  they  could  not  summon  a  witness  without  ostli 
being  first  made,  tliat  he  had  material  information  to  communicate. 
They  were  also  prohibited  from  asking  for  any  paper,  unless  it  wboUj 
related  to  a  separate  charity  ;  and  where  it  contained  other  matter, 
they  were  not  allowed  to  call  for  extracts  or  copies  of  the  parti 
relating  to  the  charity.’  p.  30. 

When,  however,  the  enemies  of  the  Bill,  in  the  Lords,  found, 
that  the  Committee,  upon  learning  the  sco{)o  of  these  altera¬ 
tions,  resolved  to  reject  the  Bill,  and  to  proceed  in  the  Houm 
of  Commons  by  way  of  address,  they  condescended  to  give  up 
several  of  their  amendments,  and  withdrew  their  opposition  to 
the  third  reading. 

An  honest  execution,  even  of  this  mutilated  Bill,  prombri 
to  be  of  material  benefit  to  the  country.  But  this  was  not  in 
the  contemplation  of  those  who  reluctantly  assented  to  tbi 
issuing  of  the  Commission.  First,  of  the  gentlemen  recoin* 
mendeii  by  the  Committee,  to  be  put  into  the  Commission, 
two  only  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  the  approbation 
of  the  official  dis(>ensers  of  patronage,  and  they  are  by  no  mesM 
indebted  for  their  appointmeut  to  the  recommendation  of  Um 
Committee. 
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*  or  the  other  paid  Cominiitioners,  1  have  underatood  that  some 
look  forward  to  the  duties  of  the  othce  as  quite  compatible  with  those 
of  a  most  laborious  profession ;  while  others  are  supposed  to  regard 
ihe  ealstence  of  abuses  generally^  in  any  establishuaent,  with  an 
luiirilling*  if  not  incredulous  mind.  Nay*  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
that  one  very  respectable  member  of  the  board  has  publicly  pro- 
fetaed  an  opinion,  that  a  great  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  the  poor  is 
symptomatic  of  Jacobinism.  Exclusive  devotion  to  professional 
vocations,  is  a  meritorious  frame  of  mind ;  but  does  not  perhaps  very 
aaturally  point  a  man  out  as  fit  for  a  second  occupation.  A  fond 
disposition  to  find  every  thing  right  in  our  political  system  ;  an  aver- 
lion  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  defects ;  a  proneness  to  charge 
vith  disaffection  those  who  spy  them  out  t  a  tendency  to  suspect  all 
who  busy  themselves  for  the  poor  as  influenced  by  sinister  motives, 
and  even  os  contrivers  of  political  mischief,— these,  for  aught  I  know 
muy  be  praise-worthy  feelings;  or  amiable  weaknesses  ;  or  excusable 
mistakes :  and  far  be  it  from  me  to  think  the  worse  of  any  man  who 
is  honestly  influenced  by  what  may  seem  the  least  rational  of  such 
propensities.  But  then  1  must  take  leave  to  think  that  they  form 
very  indifferent  qualifications  for  sitting  at  a  Board,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  pry  into  abuses,  to  expose  errors  qnd  malversations,  and 
to  drag  forth  to  public  view,  those  who  have  robbed  the  poor  of  their 
rights.  Persons  under  the  influence  of  such  impressions  will  enter 
upon  their  inq^uisitorial  functions  with  a  disposition  to  And  ground  of 
justification  ratner  than  of  charge ;  will  reluctantly  onen  their  eyes  to 
truths  which  thw'art  their  favorite  prejudices;  and  (eel  desirous  that 
their  inquiries  should  convict  of  exaggeration  the  statements  now 
before  the  public.’  p.  35,  36. 

Then,  as  to  the  six  honorary  Commissioners  whom  the  Bill,  at 
amended  by  His  Majesty’s  Ministers,  appointed  to  form  a  super¬ 
intending  central  body,  the  Committee  had  been  led  to  hope 
tint  Lord  Lansdown  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  (both  of  whom 
were  avowedly  in  favour  of  the  proposed  inquiry,)  would  be 
among  the  number.  *  Their  places  are  supplied  by  two  right 

*  reverend  prelates,  one  of  whom  displayea  his  irreconcileable 

*  hostility  to  the  Bill,  by  even  voting  against  its  commitment  ; 

*  and  the  other  his  disinclination  towards  it,  by  retiring  before 

*  the  division,  in  which  the  bench  of  bishops  took  so  active  a 

*  shared. ’  These  are  the  only  i>eer8  in  the  Commission  *,  those 
noblemen  wlio  distinguished  themselves  in  supporting  the  mea¬ 
sure  in  the  House  of  Lords,  being,  at  well  at  all  the  membert 
^  the  Education  Committee  who  originated  the  Bill  for 
Inquiry,  carefully  and  pointedly  excluded,  to  make  room  for 
the  nam»‘s  of  individuals  decidedly  hostile  to  tlie  proposed 
investigation.  So  much  for  the  good  faith  with  which  the 
Ministers  have  discharged  this  part  of  their  trust !  After  muti¬ 
lating  tlie  Art  itself,  they  have  entrusted  the  execution  of  it, 

*  The  Bishops  of  Peterborough  and  Su  Asaph. 
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in  great  measure,  to  its  avowed  enemies.  That  in  so  doio^, 

^  they  should  favour  neglect  or  peculation  for  its  own  sake,’ 
bays  Mr.  Ifrougham,  ‘  is  inconceivable  ; 

*  but  they  may  be  deterred  from  fearlessly  joining  in  the  exposure 
of  it  by  the  clamours  of  those  w  ho  are  interested  in  its  concealment, 
or  the  alarms  of  men  easily  disquieted,  willing  to  believe  that  there 
is  safety  in  supporting  whatever  exists,  ready  to  fancy  that  there  ii 
danger  wherever  there  is  movement,  and  to  forget  that  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  mischief  repose  is  perilous.  Certain  it  is,  that  the 
present  Ministers  have  at  all  times  betrayed  a  reluctance  to  reformt- 
tion  of  every  sort :  and  that,  whether  from  interest,  or  weak  com¬ 
pliance,  or  fear  of  disquieting  the  alarmists,  they  have  so  acted  as  to 
aH'ord  abuses  of  all  descriptions  ettectual  shelter.  Upon  the  present 
occasion  they  have  not  deviated  iVom  their  accustomed  course ;  and 
the  interposition  of  Parliament  will  be  required  to  force  them  out  of 
it,  as  it  lias  frequently  done  before.*  p.  45,  45. 

W  c  have  now  gone  through  the  history  of  this  disgusting  and 
corrupt  attempt  to  defeat  the  labours  of  the  Education  Com¬ 
mittee.  Should  it  still  be  suggested,  that  the  above  is  the  ex- 
parte  statement  of  one  who  is  both  pleader  and  plaintilV  in  the 
cause,  the  utmost  reasonable  deduction  on  that  ground,  troro 
the  amount  of  the  charge,  will  leave  matter  enough  for  the 
indictment.  Were  it  even  credible,  that  the  whole  business 
from  beginning  to  end,  was  planned,  brought  forward,  ind 
prosecuted  by  the  Education  Committee,  or  by  any  single  indi¬ 
vidual  of  that  Committee,  in  the  spirit  and  with  the  views  of 
party,  what  would  it  prove,  but  that  the  impulse  of  parly- 
spirit  is  capable  of  the  most  honourable  and  useful  directions; 
that  party  is  in  fact  a  good  thing,  inasmuch  as  it  would  appeir 
to  be  the  only  princij)le  which  can  grapple  with  corruption? 
But  the  Education  Committee  are  not  liable  to  any  such 
charge;  and  that  the  measure  which  they  originated  was  both 
necessary  and  henefieiul,  is  clear  in  our  view  from  this  circum¬ 
stance,  that  the  IVlinister,  though,  as  it  has  been  betrayed  by 
bis  subsetpient  conduct,  scK^retly  hostile  to  it,  durst  not  openly 
oppose  it.  'riie  necessity  of  inquiry  had  been  established, 
beyond  the  power  of  denial,  by  incontestable  facts.  Abuses  of 
the  most  llagrant  deseriptiun  were  acknowledged  to  exist,  and 
those  who  were  determined  that  they  should  continue  to  exist, 
shrunk  Irom  the  odium  of  resisting  the  dreaded  inquiry.  They 
wished  at  once  to  appropriate  the  credit,  and  to  negative  ibc 
success  of  the  investigation;  and  tliey  determined  to  turn  lb* 
ofticiousness  of  the  Reformers  to  good  account,  by  making  lb* 
commission  for  detecting  abuses,  itself  a  source  of  ministcrid 
patronage.  This  is,  at  least,  the  aspect  which  tiicir  conduct  it 
present  bears  to  the  country  ;  and  that  conduct  is  by  no  means  » 
palpably  at  variance  with  the  general  tenour  of  their  domestic 
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policy,  as  to  force  upon  us  the  fusplcion  that  the  public  in  Uiis 
instance  do  them  a  wrong. 

A  party  opposition  to  iiuuisters,  notwithstanding  all  the  spe¬ 
cious  eloquence  by  which  it  has  been  vindicated,  we  cannot, 
indeed,  cease  to  regard  as  equally  suspicious  in  its  origin, 

I  iiulefoiisible  in  its  principle,  and  hollow  in  its  character.  But 
it  is  impossible  in  (he  face  of  history  to  deny,  that  such  com¬ 
binations  have  generally  proved  of  the  greatest  service  to  the 
country.  Something  is  surely  gained,  if  selfisliiiess  is  com- 
pelletl  to  put  on  the  scinhlance  of  patriotism,  and  to  support,  to 
I  the  extent  of  tlccided  usefulness,  its  assumed  character.  The 
seltistmess  of  party  is  generally  a  nobler  modification  of  the 
»ontiment,  than  that  which  looks  no  higher  than  private  gain. 
But  this  is  not  all :  there  is  an  alertness,  a  spirit  of  enterprise, 
an  unsleeping  vigilance  and  suspiciousness  of  observation, 
J  ahicb  seem  to  be  acquired  and  cherished  only  in  the  ranks  of 
1  pirty.  It  is  mortifying  to  witness  the  inelHciency  of  many 
estimable  individuals,  in  their  public  character,  whose  private 
life  exhibits  all  that  would  seem  to  qualify  them  for  superior 
usefulness  *  men  of  integrity  above  a  bribe,  of  motives  free  from 
the  taint  of  )>arty  ;  but  whose  very  goodness  of  disposition  leads 

■  them  to  conlide  where  they  should  be  suspicious,  to  believe 

■  whore  they  should  investigate,  and  to  hesitate  where  they  should 

(act.  Their  moderation  is  too  apt  to  display  itself  in  thinking 
that  something  may  bo  said  in  favour  of  the  vilest  measures ;  (as 
indeed  something  may  be  said  in  favour  of  any  thing ;)  in  dread- 
ing  alike  to  incur  reproach  or  responsibility,  and  to  give  offence. 
^  They  arc  too  conscientious  to  do  wrong,  too  timid  to  do  right. 
'I  The  possibility  of  danger  does  not  more  effectually  paralyze, 

Iat  some  times,  men  of  this  character,  than,  at  others,  the  hope¬ 
lessness  of  success.  And  their  dislike  of  party,  which  makes 
them  shrink  liack  at  all  times  from  being  identified  with  avowed 
oppositionists,  often  prevails  to  so  morbid  an  excess^  as  to  induce 
them  to  withhold  their  co-operation  where  it  would  be  the  most 
J  usefully  exerted.  Thus,  these  men  of  no  party,  too  often  act  the 
3  part  of  tlie  most  determined  partisans ;  and  the  country  sees 
1  them  retire  from  their  public  stations  without  regret,  because 
S  fheir  good  principles  were  so  often  to  be  seen  fighting  by  the 
I  ^hI^*  of  evil  OIK'S,  and  their  piety  and  integrity  were  the  auxilia- 
1  lies  of  corruption  and  mischief. 

||  It  is  not,  we  repeat  the  admission,  in  party  men  that  Uic 
nation  can  confide,  except  as  agents  for  the  time  being,  for  the 
I  '•‘ansaction  of  its  business ;  but  then,  it  cannot,  under  the  present 
^  state  of  things,  dispense  with  them,  inasmuch  as  to  them  almost 

I^^clusively  attaches  the  professional  character  which  qualifies 
^  em  for  its  service.  The  [Hiblic  do  not  dream  that  the  necessity 
a  Watchful  opposition  as  a  check  upon  power  and  prerogative. 
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would  be  superseded  by  the  transfer  of  the  corrupting  posseatiaii 
of  place  and  office  to  any  other  set  of  men,  whatever  might,  n 
it  is  easily  conceivable,  1^  gained  in  other  respects,  by  such  i 
change.  No :  they  cannot  but  perceive  Uiat  reform  of  uj 
kind  must  always  partake  of  opj^sition  ;  and  that  in  the  metai 
of  successful  opposition  and  resistance  which  the  Constilutioi 
has  provided,  there  is  presented  the  only  chance  of  obtaining 
the  redress  of  existing  evils.  However  mixed  or  doubtful  be 
the  motives  which  put  this  means  in  action,  by  infiuenciQg  t)u 
characters  of  individuals,  the  cause  is  that  of  the  public  good; 
and  that  cause  can  be  efficiently  promoted  only  by  that  force  of 
combination  which,  being  rarely  the  result  of  a  union  of  prin. 
ciple,  is  left  to  be  accomplished  by  tlie  strength  of  party. 

That  some  beneficial  measures  have  been  made  to  weir  tbe 
appearance  of  party  opposition,  has  frequently  arisen  froa 
nothing  else  than  pique  or  jealousy  on  the  part  of  tbe  Minister, 
or,  from  his  wantonly  determining  to  frustrate  the  propositioi 
by  making  it  a  party  question.  Cases  similar  to  that  of  whid 
Mr.  Brougham  complains,  have  frequently  occurred,  in  wbkb 
the  whole  advantage  of  being  the  originators  and  supporters  gf 
the  most  beneficial  reforms,  has  been  thrown  into  the  hands  of 
the  Opposition  by  the  caprice  or  neglect  of  the  lords  of  ofior, 
notwithstanding  the  most  sincere  endeavours  of  the  friends  of 
the  measure,  to  prevent  its  falling  to  the  exclusive  manageocit 
of  either  side  of  the  House.  It  is  thus  that  the  most  independea 
men  ara  often  compelled  to  fall  into  the  ranks  of  Opposition,  or 
at  least  to  act  with  them  exclusively. 

In  investigations  and  discussions  such  as  occupied  the  b- 
hours  of  the  Education  Committee,  it  were  indeed  to  bede 
precated  that  the  spirit  of  party  should  be  permitted  to  inirndi 
Its  influence.  Notwithstanding  the  provocation  they  have 
ceived,  we  trust  that  Committee  will,  upon  its  re-appointiMA 
proceed  with  firmness  and  temper  in  the  discharge  of  the  datio 
which  it  will  still  remain  to  perform. 

Invaluable  as  arc  the  labours  of  such  Committees  for  tbe  ptf- 
poses  of  inquiry  and  of  collecting  information,  their  proceedmpi 
so  soon  as  they  enter  upon  the  business  of  legislation,  caoBOt 
however,  be  too  narrowly  scrutinized.  In  the  Bill  brought  • 
hy  Mr.  Brougham,  inquiry  was  the  sole  object;  there  was  bi 
attempt  at  legislation.  Nevertheless,  ultimate  measures  of  u 
important  nature,  were  avowedly  in  the  contemplation  of  sow 
of  its  members.  ‘  The  course  of  proceeding,’  says  Bh* 
Brougham,  towards  the  close  of  his  Letter,  *  which  the 

*  lature  ought  to  pursue  in  dealing  with  the  estates  of  the  po^ 
‘  is  a  subject  of  peculiar  delicacy,  and  closely  connected  niu 

*  the  great  question  of  the  Poor  Laws.  It  is  chiefly  in  tw 
^  connexion  that  1  have  from  the  beginning  ^n  induced  ^ 
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*  rf^rd  both  the  subject  of  Charities  and  of  National  Education.* 
He  iccordingly  announces  his  intention  to  submit  certain  pro¬ 
positions  to  Parliament  upon  the  Poor  Laws  during  the  ensuing 
session.  Wc  anticipate  those  propositions  not  without  some 
anxiety,  judging  of  their  probable  nature,  from  the  measures 
rfconninended  by  some  of  Mr.  Brougham’s  friends.  But  this 
is  a  subject  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  return  in  our 
next  Number.  ^  The  point  to  which  the  attention  of  the  country 

*  should  first  be  directed,  is,’  as  Mr.  B.  remarks,  *  the  rescue  of 

*  charitable  funds  from  mismanagement,  and  their  restoration  to 

*  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  created.’  Without  exciting 
false  exi>ectations,  it  may  be  safely  aflirmed,  that  this  measure 
of  simple  justice  would  be  attended  witli  some  almost  immediate 
diminution  in  the  numbers  of  the  poor,  by  providing  support  for 
roiuy  who  are  now  lefl  to  parochial  relief,  as  well  as  have  an 
ultimate  tendency  to  raise  the  character  of  the  lower  classes, 
through  the  medium  of  the  children  of  the  poor.  ^  What  further 

*  steps  may  be  adviseable,  is  a  question  that  may  be  reserved 
‘  for  a  later  stage  of  the  inquiry.’ 

— T - 

Art.  VI.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Anthony  Benezet^  By  Robert  Vaux« 
Philadelphia  printed.  York  re-printed.  1817* 

17 EW  of  our  readers  are  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  name 
and  character  of  the  subject  of  this  Memoir ;  an  individual 
of  humble  rank  and  condition,  and  innocent  of  those  qualities 
and  deeds  which,  by  an  extreme  confusion  and  perversion  of  all 
genuine  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  mankind  are  accustomed 
to  repay  with  honour  and  admiration  :  Anthony  Benexet  was 
not  great  with  that  kind  of  grandeur  which  the  high  and  fa¬ 
voured  of  the  world  most  covet ;  he  was  neither  rich,  nor  noble, 
but  he  was  the  warm,  pious,  active,  self- for  getting  servant  of 
(>od  und  friend  of  man  ;  he  lived  in  the  atlecUon  of  his  friends, 
and  all  who  knew  him  were  his  friends — in  the  love  and  grati¬ 
tude  of  the  objects  of  his  solicitude,  and  in  the  respect  and  ad¬ 
miration  of  all  to  whom  his  character  was  known.  He  has  left 
behind  him  a  memorial  the  more  bright  and  lasting,  because  un- 
anught ;  and  he  now  enjoys  the  gracious  recompense  of  his  la¬ 
bours,  in  that  realm  of  love  for  which  he  had  been  fitted  by 
fiith  in  the  Redeemer,  and  the  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  ma- 
nifwted  by  a  pure  and  holy  life,,  and  by  an  ardent  sympathy 
^Uh  the  temporal  and  spiritual  miseries  of  his  fellow  men. 

Benezet  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  respectable  fa- 
His  immediate  ancestry,  who  were  natives  of  France, 
•uffered  much  in  consequence  of  their  conscientious  adherence 
lo  the  Protestant  faith.  His  father  lost  his  estate  on  the  revo- 
^tiou  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  and  succeeded,  at  much  hazard, 
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hut  with  the  whole  of  his  family,  in  inukini^  his  escape,  firstly 
ilollatul,  and  afterwards  to  London,  where  he  resided  durin* 
sixteen  years.  At  length  having,  in  some  degree,  retrieved^ 
fortune  by  successful  conimeree,  he  ultimately  settled  in  Pbi. 
ladelphia.  Anthony  was  born  in  1713,  before  the  emigratioQot 
the  family.  The  earlic'st  event  of  importance  in  his  life,  seems 
to  have  been  his  union  in  society  with  the  Quakers,  at  the  I 
of  fourteen.  In  173ti  he  married  ;  but  long  after  that  |)<*riod,  j 
his  mind  seems  to  have  been  exceedingly  unsettled  in  the  choice  { 
of  a  profession.  He  tried  several,  but  found  none  perfectly  coi.  I 
genial  with  his  mental  and  bodily  powers,  until  he  fixed  himself  I 
down  to  the  desk  of  a  school- master,  and  in  this  occupation  be  { 
sciMUs  to  have  been  both  successful  and  satisfied.  His  bioi;n. 
pher,  with  a  very  strange  and  not  very  judicious  deteriniiutios 
to  seize  on  every  point  that  may  be  turned  or  twisted  to  the  td- 
vantage  of  his  hero,  discovers  in  this  w  avering  of  choice,  ta  I 
amazing  spirit  of  disinterestedness,  and  gravely  and  elaborately  I 
assures  us  tliat  it  exhibits  the  rare  example  of  a  man  subject-  I 
ing  ‘  every  sellisli  and  ambitious  passion  to  the  superior  obli- 
‘  gations  of  religion,  offering  himself  a  camlldate  for  aoj 
‘service  which  might  contribute  to  promote  his  Creator’s  bo- 
‘  nour,  and  advance  the  liappiness  of  his  fellow  beings.’  His 
first  engagement  was  as  a  teacher  in  Penn’s  chartered  school; 
but  after  twelve  years’  servi(!0,  he  opened,  in  1755,  a  semintry 
for  the  instruction  of  females,  which  he  appears  so  to  havecoi- 
dneted  as  tosi'curc  the  attachment  of  his  pupils,  and  the  gratefil 
goodwill  of  their  parents.  He  could  not,  indeed,  fail  to  produce 
these  favourable  impressions,  since  he  w  as  eminent  for  geolk- 
uess  of  manner,  mildness  of  temper,  and  purity  of  heart. 
M  idle  engaged  in  these  ollices,  he  compiled,  and  we  should  ii* 
fer  from  the  slight  indications  given  in  the  present  volume,  m 
bound  principles,  some  elementary  books  for  the  inilialioutil 
youtli.  The  following  observations  on  general  instruction, ei* 
hibit  llenczet’s  judgement  in  a  very  favourable  aspect,  and«« 
feel  much  incfnied  to  think  that  a  plan,  constructed  on  soeb 
principles,  but  variously  luodifietl,  might  advantageously  super* 
setle  the  empirical  aiul  iueflick'nt  system  of  the  pr(‘sent  inw** 
Benezvt’s  scheme,  slightly  as  it  is  sketched,  is  not  only  seq^^ 
hui  consequent  ;  it  bears  upon  specific  objects,  and  insletdrf 
the.  distinct  ainf  insulated  points,  round  w  Inch  the  memories  of 
of  youth  are  made  incessantly  to  revolve,  it  has  a  direct  ten* 
dency  not  only  to  inform  the  mind,  but  to  excite  it  to  actioo; 
and  simple  as  it  appears  in  its  present  state,  it  contains  ik 
element  of  the  only  true  method  of  primary  iiislriiction. 

*  With  respect  to  the  eilucation  of  our  youth.  1  would  proposCt  f 
the  fruit  of  forty  years  experience,  that  when  they  are  prpficienti  • 
the  use  of  their  pen,  and  become  sutlicicutly  acquainted  with 
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English  graramar,  and  the  useful  parts  of  Arithmetic,  they  should  hm 
taught  mensuration  of  superficies  and  solids;  as  it  helps  the  mind  in 
many  necessary  matters,  particularly  the  use  of  the  scale  and  com¬ 
pass  ;  and  will  open  the  way  for  those  parts  of  the  mathematics, 
which  their  peculiar  situatioiLs  may  afterwards  make  necessary. 

*  It  woiihl  also  be  profitable  for  every  scholar,  of  both  sexes,  to 
go  through  and  understand  a  short  hut  very  plain  set  of  merchants* 
accounts  in  single  entry,  particularly  adapted  to  the  civil  uses  of 
life.  And  in  order  to  perfect  their  education  in  a  useful  and  agree¬ 
able  way,  both  to  themselves  and  others,  1  w'ould  propose  to  give 
them  a  gcntM'al  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  powers,  geography, 
and  the  elements  of  astronomy  :  the  use  of  the  microscope  might 
aifo  be  profitably  added,  in  discovciing  the  minute  parts  ot  the  cre¬ 
ation.  This,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  magnitude  and  courses  of 
those  mighty  bodies  which  suriouiul  us,  would  tend  to  exalt  their 
ideas. 

‘  Such  parts  of  history  as  may  tend  to  give  them  a  right  idea  of 
the  corruption  of  tlie  human  heart,  the  dreadful  nature  and  effects 
of  war,  the  advantage  of  virtue,  Ac.  are  also  necessary  parts  of  an 
education  founded  upon  Christian  and  reasonable  principles. 

'  These  several  instructions  should  he  inculcated  on  a  religious 
plan,  in  such  a  way  as  may  prove  a  deligiitt^l,  rather  than  a  painful 
labour,  both  to  teachers  and  pupils. 

*  It  might  also  he  profitable  to  give  lads  of  bright  genius  some 
plain  lectures  upon  anatomy,  the  wondrous  frame  of  man,  deducing 
thea'froai  the  advantage  of  a  plain,  simple  way  of  life ;  enforcing 
upon  th.  ir  understanding,  the  kind  efforts  of  nature  to  maintain  the 
human  frame  in  a  st.itc  of  health  with  little  inedical  help,  but  what 
ab>iinenee  and  exercise  will  afford.  These  necessary  parts  of  know¬ 
ledge,  so  useful  in  directing  the  youthful  mind,  in  the  path  of  virtue 
ind  wisdom,  might  be  proposed  by  way  of  lectures,  which  the  pupil 
thoiild  write  down,  and,  when  corrected,  should  copy  in  a  neat 
bound  boo<,  to  he  kept  for  future  perusal. 

The  prevailing  characteristics  of  Anthony  nenrzel’s  mental 
»nd  moral  constitution,  seem  to  have  been  an  active,  rather  than 
nn  acute  or  proioniid  intellect,  and  a  kindness  of  heart,  iin- 
''earied  in  exertion,  and  unlimited  in  its  range.  To  a  Indiig  of 
ibis  cast,  it  will  lie  anticipated  that  the  Jslave  Trade  would 
present  an  object  of  horror  and  of  indefatigable  interference. 
In  America,  he  wouhl  not  only  have  to  contemplate  slavery  ill 
ilt^Tiptioii,  hut  lie  would  encounter  it  in  its  palpable  and  visible 
;  aihl  h  *  ucted  with  zeal  and  energy,  and  at  the  same 
twie  with  meekness  and  prudence,  upon  liis  deep  couvictions  of 
*l^‘  unlav\fulne^s,  and  his  practical  acquaintance  with  its  niis- 
i  ^bievoiiH  consequences.  He  first  opened  an  livening  sctiool  for 
the  iriHiructit)ii  of  the  Blacks.  His  o|Hnion  of  their  intellectual 
ttduvvmeiits,  founded  mi  much  |MTsoiial  observation,  was  highly 
hvourahle. 

(»ald  Benezet)  with  truth  and  sincerity  declare,  that  I 
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have  found  amonpst  tlic  negroes  as  great  variety  of  talents,  as  amoa* 
a  like  number  of  whites ;  and  1  am  boKi  to  assert,  that  the  notij 
entertained  by  some,  that  the  blacks  are  inferior  in  their  capacitiei, 
is  a  \  ulg.ir  prejudice,  founded  on  the  pride  or  ignorance  of  thdr 
lordly  luiisters  ;  w!io  have  kepi  their  slaves  at  such  a  distance,  istD 
be  unable  to  form  a  right  judgement  of  them.* 

lie  also  published  seasomil)le  appeals  to  the  public  mind  oi 
this  iiioinentous  suhjeet ;  and  by  comiiiunicating  with  eiuint*ii 
])ersons  in  all  (|uarters  of  tlie  globe,  awakened  a  lively  atlentkw 
to  it  in  the  iniiuls  of  those  who  were,  in  some  res|M‘cl8,  bettfr 
fi  led  than  htiiistdf  for  tlie  more  ardnotis  achievements  of  the 
great  war  which  was  then  commencinir  between  the  friends  and 
the  enemies  of  (he  hniiian  rare.  We  are,  however,  sorry  to  find 
in  lh‘nezet’s  liiographer,  a  weak  and  overweening  disposifmn  to 
make  hoth  things  and  persons  suhseivient  to  the  exaltation  of 
his  sul»;eet,  manifesting  itself  throughout  his  work,  soineliin« 
very  uhsurdly  ;  hut  in  the  portion  at  which  wc  have  now  .irrhfd, 
this  disposiiion  is  exemplilied  in  a  way  not  at  all  creditahkio 
his  fairness — we  had  ubnost  said,  his  veracity.  Our  roidfn 
will  prohaldy  recollect  that  intiTesting  part  ol  Mr.  ClarkWi 
II  istory  of  tin*  Aimlitiun  of  the  Slave  'I'rade,  where  he  descrilw 
the  manner  in  which  he  was  tii>t  induced  to  mitiT  upon  tluttid 
of  scarcely  paralleled  diiVicnlty  and  hiirdihuod,  which  he  n 
nolily  laboured,  and  so  gloriously  aebieved.  (Mark son’s  mind 
was  directed  to  the  subject  by  a  I'niversity  thesis,  and  hit 
feelings  were  gradnaiiy  and  hy  various  means  awakened  ud 
stimulated  to  a  keen  and  anient  sympathy  in  the  sufftrin^flf 
the  enslaved  Afrii  an.  While  meditating  at  the  outset  on  the 
suhjeet,  with  a  mere  view  to  the  composition  of  a  Latin  dhsef* 
tatlon  on  the  unlawfulness  of  slavery,  he  found  himself  verj 
scantily  stored  with  facts  and  illustrations,  and  was 

•at  a  loss  what  author*  to  consult  respecting  it,  “  when  going  by 
accident,’*  says  he,  “  into  a  friend’s  house,  I  took  up  a  newspapffi 
tlion  lying  on  the  table ;  one  of  the  articles  which  attracted  bj 
notice,  was  an  advertisement  of  Anthony  rienezet’s  historictl  ic* 
count  of  (luinea.  1  soon  left  my  friend  and  his  paper,  and  to k* 
no  time,  listened  to  London  to  buy  it.  In  this  precious  boot  I 
found  almost  all  I  wanted.”* 

•  The  information  furnislied  by  Henezet’s  book  encouraged  hu^ 
complete  his  c*isay,  which  was  rew'urded  w  ith  the  first  prize ; 
from  that  moment  i'larkson’s  mind  became  interested  with  ihegtt** 
subject  of  the  al)olitlon  !’ — Vaux,  pp.  35,  3(). 

This  passage  is  so  constructed  as  to  convey  an  altogether  tt* 
correct  notion  of  the  real  state  of  the  case,  and  the  extract 
]Mr.  Clarkson’s  book  is  mulilatcHl  for  the  purpose  of  assist*? 

Vide  Clarkson’s  Hutory  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade. 
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llie  erroneous  impression.  It  has  evidently  btn  n  INIr.  Vaux’s  in¬ 
tention,  to  ijive  to  Ihme/et  the  credit  ol*  excitmi^  and  intonii- 
ioi'  the  /eal  and  the  (Genius  of  Clarkson,  hy  comniunicatiii!^  to 
him  nearly  all  the  know  ledije  necessary  to  cotnplete  his  thesis, 
iiid  to  tjain  tlie  priie  ;  whereas,  the  very  next  seiitv’nce,  as  it 
stands  in  iMr.  Clarkson’s  hook,  explains  the  natun*  ot  liieassi'^t- 
ance  art’ordcil,  and  limits  it  to  little  inon*  than  a  relerence  to  au¬ 
thorities.  ‘  I  obtained,*  says  Mr.  Clarkson,  ‘  hy  nieans  of  it, 
*  a  knowledge  of,  and  gained  access  to,  the  (jreat  nuikorilieit 
‘of  Atlanson,  Moore,  Harhot,  Smith,  Busman,  and  others.* 
liiadtliiion  to  this,  the  whole  leuour  of  Mr.  Vaux’s  representa¬ 
tion,  as  it  stands  in  this  .Memoir,  tends  to  make  it  appear,  that 
hitler  Bt*ne*et,  the  heroic  devoti'dness  of  C*larksoii  wouhl  have 
Ikhmi  lost  to  Airica  and  the  world  ;  while  I  lie  impression  pro- 
ductd  upon  our  inimls  hy  ]Mr.  C.’s  account  is,  that  the  strong 
Horkiii:;s  of  his  own  mind,  aided  hv  some  extemul  circum¬ 
stances,  had  already  ^iveii  the  impulse,  and  that  tiie  pam¬ 
phlet  ill  question  was  oni)  iustrumenial  in  ^iviu^  it  assistance 
and  direction. 

In  the  course  of  his  exertions,  Henezet  corresponded  with 
niiiny  individuals  of  celelnity,  and  we^iavc  here  seh'ctions  from 
his  letters  to  Dr.  f'otlieri;ill,  to  the  acute,  accomplisiied,  and 
determined  (jiraiiville  Sharp,  to  the  Ahh6  i(aynul,  and  to 
Queen  Charlotte.  In  one  ol  his  letters  to  a  friend,  we  find  a 
sentence  which  we  cpiote  for  the  luMielit  of  all  whom  it  may  con¬ 
cern  :  People  are  hhamefuUy  carelenn  in  not  returning 
hurnnred  hooks, 

llis  kind  and  merciful  disposition  cntraiTod  him  in  the  benevo¬ 
lent,  hnt  we  fear  always  Impel  ss,  desii;n  of  extirpaiini;  the 
spirit  of  War.  On  this  subject  In*  wrot»*.  In*  piildii-hcd,  he  ex- 
|H)stulited;  hnt,  we  snspe(*t,  to  little  pnrpost*.  since  he  seems  to 
have,  ill  common  with  many  other  cxc<  llcnl  individnaU,  taken 
t'eak  t^rouinl,  and  to  have  rested  his  ari;umeiits  rainei*  on  the 
appeal  lo  teidin^  than  to  existing  circumstances,  ainl  to  strong 
stern  reasoning.  In  fact,  we  think  that  tins  siihjeitt  is  yet  amo 
jsdice^  and  that  it  has  not  yet  hy  any  means  uiiderijone  that 
rilended  discussion  and  severe  siftim^,  which  its  importance  de- 
nunds.  W  lu*ii  Sir  Ji*IVtTy  Amherst,  in  I7H3,  was  prepariiuj:  to 
open  a  cam|mi^n  aqi’ainst  the  Indians,  Benezet  addresseil  a 
•etier  to  that  oHicer,  deprecatinic  hostilities,  and  pointinif  out 
die  means  of  ohtainiiiq;  and  securiin^  peace.  'I'his  address, 
Iriui^lit  with  calm  c^ood  sense,  strong  facts,  and  l>u^in«'ss-like 
slateinorit,  we  retjret  oiir  inability  to  insert  entire,  and  it  would 
^eakeii  its  ellect,  were  we  to  mutilate  it.  The  Indians,  indeed, 
not  been  iiej^lected  by  this  amiuhic  man  ;  their  cause  lay 
*'oar  his  heart,  and  in  1756,  he  had  joined  an  association  for  the 
ptirpoko  of  ‘  rcguuiiog  and  preserving^  peace’  with  that  perse- 
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cuted  racp.  We  are,  however,  corapelled  to  turn  aside  fro® 
much  interesting  matter  connected  with  this  and  other  trtw. 
tttiions,  in  which  Henezet  took  a  conspicuous  part,  steadily  t®) 
always  seckin*;  to  promote  “  peace  on  earth,  and  i^oodwillto- 
“  wards  men.”  \Vhcu  harsh  and  injurious  measures  had  been 
adopted  fowartls  the  French  settlers  in  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  alle¬ 
viation,  not  very  c  learly  made  out,  that  they  were  in  traitorooi 
corrcspomlcMice  with  their  countrymen,  duriii"  the  war  of  1755^ 
and  they  were  in  consecpience  exiled  to  diHercnt  parts  of 
North  America,  Henezet  was  active  in  hehalf  of  those  wbo 
were  landed  at  Philadelphia,  and  to  the  utmost  extent  ofhb 
power,  mitigated  their  suderintjs.  Respecting  the  private 
meter  and  coiiduet  of  this  udmirahle  man,  we  are  furnislted 
with  many  interestiiii^  anecdotes  and  illustrations,  hy  Mr.  Yuut 
III  fact,  Henezet  was  always  on  the  alert ;  beneficence  was  the 
business  of  his  existence  *,  the  anxiety  to  do  j^ood  never  wrat 
from  him  ;  and  his  life  is  a  striking  instanc  e  of  the  exceHmt 
ciK'cts  of  energy  and  determination,  even  where  t lie  inmns  are 
comparatively  small.  We  must,  however,  reler  to  the  Memoin 
themselves  for  these  and  othcT  impressive  facts,  excepting  the 
following  extract,  which  docs  lionour  to  both  the  parties  prin¬ 
cipally  concerned. 

‘  During  the  American  war,  w  hen  the  British  army  occupied  Phr 
ladclphia,  Benezet  was  assiduous  in  attbrding  relief  to  many  of  the 
inhabitants,  whom  tlic  state  of  things,  at  that  distressing  period,  had 
reduced  to  great  privation.  Accidentally  observing  a  female,  whor 
countenance  indicated  calamity,  he  imnicdiatcly  inquired  into  her 
circumstances.  She  informed  him  that  she  was  a  washerwoniao,  and 
had  a  family  of  small  children  dependant  on  lier  exertions  for  sub¬ 
sistence  ;  that  she  luul  formerly  supported  them  hy  her  industry,  but 
then  having  six  Hessians  (juurtcrcd  at  her  house,  it  was  impoanWc, 
from  the  disturbance  they  niade,  to  attend  to  her  business,  andibe 
and  her  children  must  speedily  he  reduced  to  extreme  poverty. 

*  Having  listened  to  her  simple  and  att'ecting  relation,  Benezet 
ttrmined  to  meliorate  her  situation.  He  accordingly  repaired  to  the 
general’s  ejuarters  ;  intent  on  his  final  object,  he  omitted  to  obtain  i 
pass,  essential  to  an  uninterrupted  access  to  the  oflicer  ;  and  entering 
the  house  without  ceremony,  he  was  stopped  by  the  scntinel»  whn, 
after  some  conversation,  sent  word  to  the  gtMieral,  “  that  a  (ptiff 
leokittf^  t'elloxv  insisted  upon  seeinp^  hint.** 

*  He  was  soon  ordered  up.  Benezet,  on  going  into  the  roonx  *•* 
quired  which  was  the  chief,  and  taking  a  chair,  seated  himself  bciidt 
the  general.  Such  a  breach  of  etiquette  surprised  tlie  company 
sent,  and  induced  a  (German  ofiicer  to  exclaim  in  his  vcrnaculM 
tongue:  “  Ilshat  does  the  t’cUi,xv  mean?'*  Benezet.  however,  pfp* 
ccixled^  in  rrench,  to  relate  to  the  general  the  cause  of  his 
and  painted  the  situation  of  the  p04)r  womaa  in  such  vivid  colours,* 
•pcedily  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  liis  huinarre  Intcrfcren^ 
ABer  thanking  tliv  commander  for  the  ready  acquiescence  ton* 
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rfnucst,  he  was  about  taking  his  departure,  whea  the  general  ex- 
prcfsrd  a  desire  to  cultivate  a  furtlicr  acquaintance,  requesting  htm 
to  call  whenever  it  might  be  convenient ;  at  the  same  time  giving 
orders,  lliat  Benozet  in  future  should  be  admitted  w'ithout  cere-- 
Diuay.*  p*  1  f  !-• 

Ill  person  l^eiiezet  Avas  small,  and  ‘  far  from  handsome/ 
but  his  teatiires  were  ‘  strong  and  iutercstiiig,’  and  his  conn- 
tvnance  ‘  beaiinMl  with  henignant  animation.’  'I'lie  prcwail- 
iiig  quality  of  his  mind  was  humility,  a  Cliristiaii  virtue  which 
hr  always  exemplilied,  and  which  he  delighted  to  rccoinnuMid. 
His  character  in  this  respect  w  as  heautifully  illustrated  hy  an 
inecdote  which  closes  the  volume,  and  with  which  we  shall 
close  this  article,  merely  adding  that  this  exalted  individual 
(lied  ^lay  3,  1784,  at  the  ago  of  71. 

‘  With  feelings  tending  to  enthusiastic  eulogy,  his  biographer 
pauses  in  the  recollection  of  a  fact,  communicated  hy  one  of  the 
raost  intimate  surviving  friends  of  this  amiable*  and  excellent  man. 
He  di'^iipproved  of  the  often  over-rated  testimonies  which  were  re- 
cortled  of  the  dead,  and  re(|uested  tlie  venerable  gentleman  alluded 
to,  to  use  his  exertions  if  he  should  survive  him,  to  prevent  any 
posthumous  memorial  concerning  him,\s!ioul(l  his  friends  manifest  a 
disposition  to  otier  sucli  a  trilmte  of  affection  to  his  memory ;  thus 
adding  to  tlie  injunction:  “  lint  if  the:/  ivill  not  regard  viy  desire^  they 
maif  say  : — Anthony  Bknkzet  was  a  poor  creature,  and,  through 
Divine  favour,  was  enabled  to  know  it.**  *  pp.  1.51,  2. 


Art.  VII.  A  Popular  Inquiry  into  the  Scripture  Doctrine  concerning 
the  Person  of  Christ,  with  Motes  and  Illustrations.  By  the  Kev. 
John  Wilson,  A.  M.  Hexham,  Author  of  Popular  Reflectious  on 
the  Progress  of  the  Principles  of  Toleration.  Svo.  jvp.  PJd.  Price 

5s.  (>d.  1817. 

IT  is  of  great  importance  to  every  person  engaged  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  truth,  that  the  questions  to  which  a  sense  of  duty  im- 
j  jH*Is  his  attentit)n,  he  divi  sted  of  all  e\tran(»ous  matter,  and  that 
the  evidenec  offered  for  the  pnrpo.s.e  of  proving  them,  he  separated 

from  all  U’stimonv  insnfTieient  to  indnee  satisfaction  with  its  de- 
»  •  ^ 

JHwuions  on  the  agitated  subjects.  ^\Ve  are  glad  to  perceive  the 
nii  n^tising  determination  to  rege.late  theological  controversy  ow 
I  this  principle.  It  is  now  no  longer  reckoned  an  affair  of  conse- 
queiice,  to  a««certain  what  was  the  opinion  of  writers  who  lived  a 
thousand  or  fifKH'ii  hundred  years  ago,  on  particular  points  of 
Ht^ions  (iidvrence.  'fhe  only  conviction  which  is  now  sought, 
tl;at  which  a  competent  anth(^rity  mnstsnjiply,  and  nothing  i^ 
Dow  considered  as  a  competent  authority  which  is  liiiniati  in  it» 
^'ngin.  Onlya  Divine  authority  can  com|Md  in  religion.  Whatever, 
therefore,  might  he  the  sentiments  of  the  Fathers,  whatever’ Cle- 
or  Chrysostom,  or  Augustine^,  might  believe,  no  argument 
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tuuiulcil  on  ihcir  cref/e«f/<i,  can  induce  the  persuasion,  that  y 
they  believed,  so  we  oni'lit  to  believe.  The  New  'I'estuineDt  u 
exclustiveiy  the  depository  of  Christ’s  doctrine,  and  of’  the  ed* 
deuce  on  wbicli  submission  to  liis  authority  is  demanded,  and 
ou^ht  therefore  exclusively  to  eni;afl;e  the  attention,  and  bound 
tlie  restnirches  of’  those*  persons  who,  as  Christians,  wish  to  r«- 
aolve  tiie  tpiestion,  tf  'hat  is  truth  ?  We  do  not  by  this  limita¬ 
tion  cut  oli’the  iiupiirer,  from  the  iiivestii^ation  of’ the  Old  Testi- 
inent,  because  on  examiniiii'  the  New,  he  will  find  the  aut'iority 
of  its  Author  directing;  his  investigation  to  its  contents.  The  as- 
seriers  and  opponents  of  the  evaiit^elicul  doctiines,  denyinj^  ill 
other  authority  as  incomp(*tent  to  settle  the  ditVerences  between 
them,  ai^ree  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  New  ’restaineni, 
and  respectively  profess  to  investii^ate  the  moaniiii'  of  its  terras 
and  the  desitrn  of  its  communications.  Let  this  practice  be 
under  the  intliuMiee  of  a  devotiomd  spirit,  and  the  results  cannot 
fail  of  heiiit;  most  bi'iieficial  in  establishiu!^  the  Scriptural  faith. 

Mr.  Wilson  very  judicimisly  remarks,  that 

•  In  a  mind  that  is  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the 
spiritual  blessings  which  have  been  brought  to  mankind  by  Jesui 
I'lirist.  it  must  he  allowed  to  bo  at  once  a  natural  and  an  amiable 
wish,  to  think  of  him  w  ith  as  much  veneration,  niul  clothe  him  with  it 
much  dignity,  as  the  most  elevated  representations  of  the  Scriptures 
will  possibly  authorize.  But  although  tliis  in  itself  is  an  amiable  wish, 
it  may  lead  into  error,  if  not  duly  regulated.  It  may  induce  utlo 
rest  satisfied  with  an  inferior  degree  of  evidence  in  support  of  an 
agreeable  sentiment,  to  wliat  w  e  should  require  in  vindication  of  the 
genuineness,  the  authertticity,  or  meaning  of  any  other  writing.  The 
advocates  for  the  essential  divinity  of  the  Saviour,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  have,  ill  a  few^  instances,  fallen  into  this  error—  advanced  argu¬ 
ments,  either  weak  in  themselves,  or  inapplicable  to  the  subject,— ind 
marshalled  texts  in  defence  of  their  opinion,  which  their  opponenti 
have  maintained,  with  considerable  success,  to  be  in  thcie  caiei 
cither  interpolated,  or  mutilated,  or  figurative.* 

Ill  conformity  willi  these  sentiments,  the  Author  professes, 
not  to  aim  at  adducing  and  illustrating  every  Scripture  proof 
that  has  been  or  may  he  advanced,  but  to  state  and  examine 
those  which  appear  to  him  to  be  the  strongest,  and  of  themselves 
sutlicient  to  deteimiiie  the  ilwtrine  of  Scripture  concerning  onr 
Saviour's  divinity  .  T'his  pledge,  we  are  of  opinion,  is  not  re¬ 
deemed  by  .^Ir.  Wilson,  who  appears  to  us  to  have  fallen  into 
the  very  practice  which  he  reprehends.  The  Apostle  Pvul  does 
not  inform  us,  (lleb.  iv.  1,  *2.)  as  Mr.  Wilson  asserts,  p. 
that  ‘  the  Gospel — by  which  he  means  the  glad  tidings  of  luani 
‘  salvation  from  the  power  and  the  consequences  of  sin, — was 
‘  preached  to  those  who  lived  under  the  Old  Testament,  as  well 
‘  as  to  those  who  arc  under  the  new  dis|i€Usatiou.’  We  should 
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have  rxpoctril  from  Mr.  W.  a  correct  interpretation  of  tlie  pas- 
sai;e,  ii»>traii  o!  which  he  sutlers  himself  to  be  misled  by  the  uso 
ol  ihe  noril  (wospel  in  the  common  version.  The  Apostle  in 
men*lv  referring  to  the  case  of  the  ancient  Isr  aelites,  who  ‘  could 
‘  not  eiil»*r’  into  Canaan  ‘  because  of  unbelief,*  from  whose  crinii* 
ii;\l  and  fatal  disobedience  he  takes  occasion  to  admonish  Chris¬ 
tian  believers  to  preserve  a  salutary  fear  lest  they?  by  similar 
U'huviuur,  should  he  excluded  from  heaven.  ‘  For,’  he  remarks, 
‘  to  us  also  belon^js  the  promist*  of  enteriiii?  into  a  state  of  rest.’ 

*  for  ire  aluo  /ifirc  receivetl  the  gooii  tidin^H'  xa*  >(xp  iV/inr 
‘  I'he  hiheeste  (promise)  of  entri^ne  in  to  hh 
‘  rex/e — is  teld  hIho  to  nH\  Wicklille.  The  meaning  ot  the  pas- 
sat^e  is  ver\  obvious  ;  we  are  surprised  tliat  Mr.  Wilson  should 
noi  iiuve  discerned  it.  We  certainly  cannot  admit  Prov.  viii. 

3*i,  to  l>e  one  of  the  stronijest  proof  passay^es,  ‘  sullicient  of 
‘  itself  to  det(*rmine  the  tloctrine  of  Scripture  concerning  the 
‘  divinity  of  (Mirist.*  We  are  aware  that  it  has  by  many  writers 
Ihhmi  citeil  for  the  purpose  ;  but  how  resptx'table  so**ver  those 
writers  may  he,  we  cannot  consent  that  this  passage  should  be 
used  as  they  have  used  it.  The  whole  chapter  evidently  re¬ 
lates  to  the  same  subject  ;  it  is,  therefore,  unfair  to  detach  the 
‘2ind  and  following  verses  from  the  prece<ling,  with  which  they 
uininestionahly  are  most  closely  connected.  'I'lie  Translators  of 
the  Common  Version  evidently  consider  the  whole  chapter  as  a 
description  of  wisdom.  Isaiah  lix.  10.  Job  xxxiii.  21,  do  not 
appear  to  us  to  support  Mr.  Wilson*s  averment  (p.  105.)  that 
‘  we  are  expressly  informed,  that  the  higlu^st  orders  of  spiritual 
‘  bt*inirs  were  at  a  loss  to  conceive  in  what  manner  fallen  man 
‘  could  he  saved  from  the  consequences  of  sin,  consistently  with 
‘  the  holiness  of  Clod  and  the  honour  of  his  government.  Of  the 
latter  passage  he  has  given  an  incorrect  translation.  Nor  do  we 
think  that  Exod.  xx.  22.  Neh.  ix.  27,  28.  (p.  1 10.)  are  passages 
at  all  to  his  purpose ;  which  is  the  case  with  several  other  (|U0- 
tations  aiul  references. 

In  the  Appendix,  p.  170,  the  following  remark  occurs  : 

‘  1  John  iii.  IG.  “  Hereby  perceive  wc  the  love  of  God,  because 
he  laid  down  his  life  for  us.** 

*  The  words  in  italics  are  left  out  by  Griesbach,  because  not  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  best  and  most  ancient  authorities.* 

Now,  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  fact,  that  the  words  in 
Italics  do  not  even  exist  in  the  received  text  ;  they  could  not 
then  lore  be  left  out  by  Gricsbacli.  (jlriesba'jli,  in  bis  note,  cites 
a  few  authorities  for  the  addition  of  the  reading  tow  3iow  to  the 
text. 

Mr.  Wilson,  Appendix,  p.  175,  on  the  reading  of  .Acts  xx. 
28, remarks,  that  the  received  text  ‘follows  tlie  vulgaie  and 
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*  gome  miDu^ripts  orcojr.paratively  recent  date.’  The  rcadiftjf 
of  the  rec<‘ive<l  text  Smv  bupportedby  the  Codex  Vaticaiiiu  B. 
12o9,  wliich  ^iv.  Wilson  describes  as  *•  a  very  ancient  tnanu. 

*  script,  and  of  bigli  autlnnity.’ 

Tile  Codex  Uez«e,  not  coiUainini;  Uic  Kpistlea  of  the  New 
TiStameut,  cannot  of  course  be  cited  as  evidcMice  of  the  reading 
Eph.  iii.  9,  as  ^Ir.  Wilson's  note  (p.  170)  on  the  passage  ia. 
(lorts. 

We  wisli  %ve  could  have  avoided  noticing  the  faults  of  thii 
book  ;  but  we  feel  it  to  be  a  service  to  the  Author,  as  well  u  a 
part  of  our  duty  to  the  public,  to  (mint  them  out.  A  work  of 
such  brevity,  and  so  coinprebeusive  in  its  plan,  ought  to  be  bodi 
select  and  accurate  in  the  statemenU  and  arguments  which  k 
includes. 

If  tile  New  Testament  be  our  proper  guide  in  the  adoption  of 
religious  tenets,  we  are  to  satisfy  ourselves  with  the  reoepiioii 
of  its  testimony  in  the  simplest  form,  because  we  are  not,  while 
employed  in  ascertaining  its  dt^sign,  engaged  in  the  investigi. 
tiou  of  opinions,  but  are  limited  in  onr  concern  with  its  details  to 
the  single  object  of  understanding  its  ineanlng  as  an  authoriU- 
live  commuiiicatioiu  On  (lie  creilence,  therefore,  of  passages, 
which  no  various  readings  perplex,  and  which  no  criticisni  om 
invalidate,  we  believe  the  Saviour  of  men  to  be  truly  and  pro* 
perly  Divine,  and  the  ‘  death  of  the  cross’  to  be  a  real  propitii- 
lion  for  sin.  We  feel  the  force  of  that  appeal,  “  fFcw  Pwd 

crucified  for  you  as  indicating  in  the  fullest  manner  that 
the  death  of  Christ  bears  a  relation  to  our  interests  which  do 
other  death  can  lieur  ;  with  it  alone  is  coniuK^ted  the  remissioi 
of  our  sins,  and  our  peace  with  God  as  its  unspeakably  great  aad 
rich  effect.  Wo  feel  the  strongest  and  the  strangest  surprm, 
that  persons  witii  the  New  Testament  before  them,  should  de¬ 
clare  tUat  all  the  purposes  of  that  revelation  w  bich  it  contains, 
are,  on  its  own  evidence,  accomplished,  in  the  contemplation  aid 
regard  due  to  Christ  as  an  instructer  and  an  example.  Wen 
thi'se  all  that  our  relation  to  him  involves,  it  is  to  us  the  most  un¬ 
accountable  of  nil  moral  phenomenUy  that  tlie  descriptions  of  bk 
j>erson,or  his  character,  and  of  the  ]mrpose  of  his  manifestation 
to  tlic  woild,  slundd  be  in  a  style  so  remote  from  that  which  tb« 
business  of  teaching  requires,  so  alien  from  that  whidi  is 
sary  to  disjilay  the  excellcMice  and  force  of  example.  In  belief- 
ing  that  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  put  away  $in  hy 
sacrifice  of  hiomtlf  we  arc  in  possi'ssion  of  a  principle  wbkh 
is  never  repulsed  by  tlie  language  of  the  New  Testament,  md 
which  alone  i?»  wanted  for  its  elucidation  and  consistency.  Tim 
state  of  man  requires  tlmt  other  means  for  liis  restoration  tbm 
eilner  teaching  or  example,  be  employed  :  these,  it  is  true, 
parts  of  the  design  of  the  new  economy  ;  .but  the  removal  of  bb 
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ftiilt  by  a  sacritioe  for  sin  is  its  primary  purpose — tl»€  sacrifice 
ol  Ciirist  tliruuj^h  wc  receive  the  *  Keconciliation.* 

>!r.  WUnou’s  Work  is  ilivided  into  four  chapters:  Outlie, 
critfrion  of  sacred  truth.  On  the  pre-existence  of  Christ.  On 
the  Divinity  of  Christ.  On  the  iiuportance  of  the  Doctrine, 
aitii  an  Apjieiiclix  of  Criticisms,  comprised  in  fourtt*en  pages.. 
Ah  a  s(KTitnen  of  the  argumentative  address  of  the  Author^  we 
extract  a  part  of  liis  remarks  on  the  passage,  2  Cor.  viii.  9. 

*  Yc  l/jou',’*  says  Paul  to  the  Corintliians,  “  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
JesuH  Christ,  ihui  though  he  was  ricli,  yet  for  your  sakes  he  became 
poor,  that  ye  through  his  poverty  might  be  rich.*’ 

•  Upon  the  (act  of  his  pre-existence  being  antecedently  establwhed, 
the  Unitarians  think  that  this  pussnge  iray  fairly  be  considered  as  a 
graceful  allusion  to  it,  but  by  no  means  as  an  independent  proof. 
We  sre  satisfied,  from  w  hat  has  been  said,  that  the  Saviour  w'ni  in 
possession  ol*  glory  “  before  the  world  was,’*  and  we  would  therefore 
infer,  according  to  this  admission,  that  in  this  glory,  he  is  said  in  the 

before  us,  to  be  r/cA,  whilst  he  also  became  poor.  But  we 
[iirtlier  think  that  its  phraseology  absolutely  and  unequivocally  con¬ 
veys  the  idea.  It  directly  asserts,  that  he  now  w'as,  what  before  he 
was  not.  Being  rich  he  became  poor**  To  avoid  the  conclnsioa 
which  roust  necessarily  be  drawn  if  tKese^  words  in  Italics  be  rightly 
rendered,  tlie  Unitarians  contend  for  the  translation,  he  lived  in  po^ 
vertu ;  and  upon  this  idea  they  thus  stale  the  passage  ; — “  Ye  know 
the  kindness  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  tliough  he  was  rich,  yet 
for  your  sa  es  he  lived  in  poverty,  that  ye  through  his  poverty  might 
be  rich.”  From  this  they  understand,  that  he  voluntarily  relinquished 
those  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life,  which  he  procured  for  others 
by  the  exercise  of  his  miraculous  powers,  and  which  he  might  have 
obtained  for  himself  had  it  been  consistent  with  the  plan  of  redemp¬ 
tion.  Hat  he  exposed  himself  to  want  and  misery  in  every  varied 
form,  to  leave  his  followers  an  example  of  patience,  resignation,  and 
•elf  deni.il,  that  there  they  might  be  rich  in  faith,  piety,  and  benevolence.^ 

*  I  he  truth  of  this  exposition  in  a  great  measure  depends  upon. the 

rendering  of  the  verb,  to  be  poor,  instead  of  the  common  version,  to^ 
hetme  i)oor  Hut  independent  of  its  inconsistency  with  our  Saviour's 
•ntececlent  assertions  concerning  his  pre-cxistcnce,  we  are  justified  ia 
njeciing  this  tran!>ljtion,  upon  the  authority  of  the  learned  Schlcus- 
ncr,  and  an  host  of  other  venerated  nanies.f  “  Rich,’*  says  Archbi- 
»hop  Newcome,  ‘‘  in  the  glories  of  the  divine  nature,  he  became  foor^ 
by  aking  on  hitn  human  nature*  and  amvearing  even  in  nn  humble 
•tate  of  life.”  «*  He  was  rich,”  says  Dr.  Doddridge,  ”  in  the  glories 
of  the  heavenly  world,  and  in  supreme  dominion  and  authority  there, 
yet  for  your  snkes  he  became  po  ^r**  ”  Though  he  was  rich,”  as  Dr. 

•  Wakefield’s  Inquiry,  p.  176.  BelshomS  Inquiry,  p.  Uil. 

t  oV,  ”  Pauper  no,’*  ”  Ad  mendicitatem  rcductus  stnr,” 
hclileu.’tuer.  Newcome,  quoted  by  BvUiiam.  Doddridge  in  /os. 
M*Knighi  in  ioc,  Hammond  in  l(tc> 
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M'KnIght  translates  the  passa^,  yet  for  your  sake  he  became  poe 
that  ye  through  his  poverty  might  be  rich.**  * 

*  Hut  even  if  the  Unitarian  translation  were  supported  by  these  grcK 
anthorities ;  were  it*  as  it  is  not,  philologically  accurate ;  and  were 
cither  mode  of  rendering  admissible,  it  would  still  be  difficult 
fend  tl'.eir  translation  upon  their  own  hypothesis.  Jesus  of  Mazanretli, 
they  tell  us,  was  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  his  commission  till  he  wn 
about  thirty  years  ot*  ngc,  when  he  was  led  to  the  scene  of  his  gmd 
temptation,  for  the  express  purpose  of  teaching  him,  ^  that  hit  pov. 
ers  were  not  to  be  C!uploycu  for  his  own  gratincation  and  the  reli^if 
his  necessities  ;  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race  in  obedience  tt 
the  will  of  Ciod.”*  If  then  he  had  otherwise  employed  thew,  be 
would  have  opposed  the  design  of  him  who  bestowed  them,  aadtf 
course  would  have  failed  in  the  execution  of  his  commission.  Inabw 
feing  them,  he  would  have  been  chargeable  with  high  ofience,  and  h 
not  abusing  them,  under  such  prolimitions,  there  was  surely  no  tm* 
common  merit ;  especially  as,  according  to  the  Unitarian  opinion,  he 
was  only  in  possesion  of  his  powers  for  little  more  than  the  space  of 
one  year.f  The  words  under  review  were  employed  by  the  Apoitle 
to  set  him  forth  as  a  pattern  of  condescension  and  generosity ;  W  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  w  hnt  motive  to  the  fulfilment  of  these  charitia 
the  Corinthians  could  deduce  from  the  fact,  that  this  Jesus,  durni^ 
tiiat  short  period,  was  not  permitted  to  w  ork  miracles  for  the  grtf£ 
tuition  of  his  own  necessities.  It  is  easy,  on  the  contrary,  to  understand 
the  nature  of  the  Apostle’s  argument,  and  we  cannot  be  susceptible 
of  gratitude,  if  we  t'ccl  not  the  force  tho  motive  w  hich  is  founded 
upon  the  common  interpretation  of  his  w  ords.  In  this  view  ofttlen, 
we  have  a  transcendent  and  unexampled  display  of  love  andcond6 
scension.  **  Many  waters  could  iK)t  quench  it,  neither  coiild  thefloodi 
drown  it.  The  foxes  have  holes,  anil  the  birds  of  the  air  have  neits, 
but  the  Son  of  Man^had  not  where  to  lay  his  head.  Ye  know  the 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that,  though  he  w  as  rich,  yet  for 
your  sakes  he  became  pour,  that  ye  through  his  poverty  might  U 
rich.*”  pp.  35 — 59. 

Never  was  argument  more,  lame  and  inadequate  to  its  pur* 
pose  than  tho  reasoning  of  Unitarians  in  tliis  instamT.  Tbtl 
Jesus  had  the  |>owcr  of  using  the  miracidous  agency  with  which, 
itceoniing  to  them,  be  was  eiidoiced^  for  purposes  of  persowl 
support  or  gratillcatron,  lliey  cannot  venture  to  alTirm  ;  but  un¬ 
less  he  could  have  so  employed  that  agency,  he  could  iiotbcrW 
ip  their  sense  of  the  exjiression  ;  and  tlicre  surely  could  be  lo 
**  gracious  goodness”  In  JesnVs  living  in  poverty,  while  N 
could  not  possibly  liaxe  lived  otlierwise.  Never  was  refcrenct, 
on  Unitarian  ptineiples,  so  completely  liiiinonning  as  that  d 
Paul  to  the  condescension  and  kindness  of  our  blessed 
This  is  one  of  the  iiiiiiierous  ]>assages  which  no  ingenuity  ofcfl- 

,  m  -*  ■  - - - t*  ,  ,  ... 

•  Wakefield’s  Inqni.*y,  {).  13-.  BcWiaui’s  Inquiry,  p. 
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Kurile  and  Slmntar  1k«laiuU,  and  llic  coast  of  Turtary  from  W. 
titudc  53®  38»  north  to  Okotzk.  The  object  of  his  liesiinaum 
MiAA  one  Mhich  had  at  dilleretit  |)et'iods  awakened  the  ciiriotki 
and  cxcilect  the  cnter|>risiii^  spirit  of  the  most  celebrtietl 
Titcaiors,  amon^  whom  we  may  reckon  our  own  countryiaei 
Gore  and  Broughton.  The  Japanese  at  this  time  mumievifj 


fio  little  inclinatiou  to  return  the  advances  which  the  Ciuprm 
Catherine,  had  made  a  few  years  helore,  with  the  view  uf 

Saining  their  friendship,  that  they  had  not  only  forliiddvQ  iH 
kussiaii  vessels  to  touch  ut  any  of  tlieir  ports,  on  preteme  ol 
either  tradw:  or  negotiation,  hut  had  even  ordered  that  in  caseit 
any  of  their  own  people  l)eing  wreeked  on  (he  coasts  of  Russia, 
they  should  be  conveyed  hack  to  their  country  in  Dutch,  tail 
not  Russian  vessels.  The  causes  of  (his  dislike,  which  arc  de¬ 
tailed  at  seme  length,  were  such  as  rendered  the  uiinuit 
|)rudencc  and  caution  requisite  on  Captain  (Jolownin's  ))art, 
111  case  of  his  being  subjected  to  any  intercourse  with  lb« 
Japane'.e  during  his  inspei'tion  of  the  islands  under  their  do¬ 
mic*  ^n.  It  was  not  long  before  the  exercise  of  these  qualitifi 
*«vDs  called  for.  By  what  might  seem  a  fatality,  he  was  io* 
duced  to  send  a  boat  towards  t|ie  island  of  Ectoorpoo, 
giniug  it  to  be  inhabited  by  Kuriles,  but  perceiving  this  boat  to 
be  met  by  another  from  the  shore,  and  fearful  of  the  receptioa 
bis  people  might  meet  with,  he  ran  the  sloop  close  into  the  shore, 
and  hastened  in  another  armed  boat  to  their  assistance.  0i 
lunding,  he,  to  his  great  surprise,  saw  Mr.  Moor,  the  mid- 
8hi{nnan,  under  whose  command  the  first  boat  had  been  Sint 
out,  in  conversation  with  some  Japanese,  and  was  still  nton 
concerned  to  hear  that  these  Japanese  had  sent  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Kuriles,  who  it  appeared,  had  been  accidentally  cast  oi 

the  island  a  year  before,  and  detained  prisoners  there  from 

that  time,  to  meet  the  boat,  and  entreat  those  who  were  io  it 

not  to  set  foot  on  shore.  Captain  Qolowtiin,  on  hearing  ib'^ 
justly  reprimanded  Mr.  Moor  for  his  rashness  in  persisting  ii 
bis  original  ilestinatioii  without  turning  buck  to  consult  bb 
superior  oilicer.  Xhe  young  man  excused  himself  by  alleging 
that  such  conduct  might,  he  feared,  have  been  imputed  to- 
cowardice.  From  this  oyer-tenderness  for  his  own  rcpulution, 
sprang  all  the  calamities  which  subsiquciitly  befel  himself,  •• 
well  us  bis  cammaiuler.  After  imicli  prevarication  on  tlic  pirt 
of  tiie  Japanese,  and  the  hairy  Kuriles,  an  appellation  by  the 
bye,  iJiiiii  does  not  convey  nn  idea  very  flattering  to  tlic^* 
sonel  vanity  of  any  tribe  of  the  human  species,  the  Uussiim 
sailed  from  Ertooipoo,  accompanied  by  a  Kurile  of  the  name 
of  .Vlexei  Muxiiitovil*-ch,  who  engaged  to  act  as  their  ib* 
terpreter  among  the  Kuriles  and  Japanese.  By  the  advi^of 
this  pcrsojif  they  afterwards,  being  fearful  of  wanting  protisioo^ 
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tailed  towards  the  Island  of  Kunaschiiiy  wlicrc  he  informed 
tiieiii  tlM^y  would  mec*t  with  safe  anchornii^o,  and  a  fortified 
Tillai;e  wiiicU  could  supply  them  with  wood,  water,  rice,  and 
roots. 

Captain  (lolownin,  hein^  desirous  of  examining;  the  harbour 
of  Kiinaschin,  as  well  as  the  channel  which  separates  that 
islainl  from  INlatsmai,  which  has  never  hitherto  bi‘eii  deserilied 
liy  Kurupeau  navigators,  willini^ly  acceded  to  this  proposal,  but 
he  procceilcd  with  the  greatest  caution,  in  order  that  he  niiglit 
IH>1  alarm  the  Japanese,  who  on  the  first  approach  of  the  Vi^sstd 
(ilio\r(‘(l  every  disposition  towards  hostility  and  dislike.  Alter 
a:i  intercourse  of  signs  and  negotiations  somewhat  minutely 
ili?scrioed,  he  was  at  last  induced  to  go  on  shore  to  confer  with 
the  (iovernor,  who  sent  liiiu  uu  invitation  for  that  purpose, 
ami  who  met  him  iu  a  manner  which  he  most  likely  thought 
wuuld  convince  the  Uussian  Captain  of  the  importanee  of  the 
personage  with  whom  he  hud  the  honour  to  he  admitted  to 
converse,  lie  appeared  completely  armed,  and  aecompanied 
liV  two  soldiers,  one  of  whom  carried  his  long  spear,  and  the 
Ollier  his  cap  and  helinei,  which  was  adorned  with  the  figure 
of  the  muon.  In  addition  to  these  outward  signs  of  dignity, 
lie  assumed  a  demeanour,  inteiuled,  we  may  presume,  to  be 
imposing. 

*  His  eyes  were  cast  down  and  fixed  upon  the  earth,  his  hands 
pressed  close  against  his  sides ;  he  besides  proceeded  at  so  slow  a 
pace,  that  he  scarcely  extended  one  foot  beyond  the  other,  and  kept 
bU  feet  as  wide  apart,  as  though  a  stream  of  water  bad  been  running 
betwixt  them.*  Vol.  I.  p.  Cl. 

During  the  interview  with  this  slow-walking  personage, 
^lany  circumstances  occurred,  which  ought  to  have  put  Captain 
(iolownin  on  his  guard  ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  determined 
to  oppose  Uussiaii  credulity  to  Ja|)nnese  suspicion, — the  most 
rash  cuiiiidence  to  the  most  cautious  artifice.  Another  invita¬ 
tion  was  given  by  the  Governor,  and  accepted ;  in  a  fatal  moment^ 
tliet’aptain  land  si  with  IMr.  Moor,  the  midshipman,  Mr.  Chlcb- 
nikotf,  the  pilot,  the  Kurile  Alexei,  and  four  able  seamen. 
An  interesting  account  of  their  reception  follows;  hut  in  its  very 
oiiisei  there  was  enough  to  alarm  any  oue  who  possessed 
ordinary  penetration. 

*  On  entering  the  ca«tle*gate,  I  was  astonished  at  the  number  of 
racn  I  saw  assembled  there.  Of  soldiers  alone,  1  observed  from  ihrco 
to  four  hundred,  armed  with  muskets,  bo^vs  and  arrows,  and  spears, 
sitting  in  a  circle,  in  an  open  space  to  the  right  of  the  gate :  on  the 
k’n,  a  countless  niultituiic  of  Kuriles  surrounded  a  tent  of  striped 
J‘ot»on  cloth,  erected  about  thirty  paces  from  the  gate.  I  never  could 
have  giipposcd  this  small  insignificant  place  capable  of  containing  so 

men,  and  concluded  that  they  must  have  been  collected  from 


\ 
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•n  the  neichbou  *^ing  garrisons  since  we  appeared  in  the  harlot 
VoJ.I.  p.6a 

no  stispicions  won'  awakened  in  the  breast  of  the  worHh 
Captain,  who,  to  avolil  the  very  aj>pearance  of  distrust  on  hk 
part,  had  orttored  the  boat  wliicii  had  bronght  him,  to  he  binie^ 
np  on  tbeshons  until  it  waslialfout  of  the  water,  learingoih 
one  sailor  with  it ;  nor  could  even  tlie  information  given  liimL 
Mr.  ]\Ioor,  tlmt  nukc<l  sabres  svere  distributing  among  % 
aoliliers,  who  were  sitting  in  the  open  space,  convey  to  bin 
•tiy  iilea  l>€yond  limt  of  two  or  three  Imving  been  accidentilh 
drawn  out  of  their  sheaths.  1  (is  eyes  were  not  opened,  till  on  bit 
iiupiirv  coneeniing  a  supply  of  provisions,  a  hostage  was 
muiidetl  wliile  u  message  on  the  subject  should  be  sonttotbe 
Ciovenjor  of  Matsinai,  under  whose  jurisdiction  the  Governor 

■  Kuimsclun  considered  himself.  To  this  proposal,  Captaa 
Goiowuin  replied,  that  he  could  say  nothing,  without  consullm* 
(die  ofiieers  who  remain  mI  o:i  boanl  the  Diana;  he  then  rose  to 
go  away,  upon  which,  the  (Jovernor  suddetdy  altering  the  tone 
of  his  voice,  broke  forlh  into  a  loud  and  vehement  spefch,  ii 
which  he  made  tVerpicnl  mention  of  certain  Russians,  whoht^ 
I  few  year^i  hefbre  committed  several  wanton  injuries  on  ibe 
Japmesp  coasts,  in  burning  their  villages,  and  destroying  their 
provisions,  and  accompanied  his  words  with  striking  screnl 
Irnic^  on  his  sahri*. 

•  (n  this  mnuncr,  he  made  a  long  speech,  of  which  the  terrHW 
Alexei  interpreted  to  us  only  the  follwving  sentence :  “  the  Gowncr 
#;)vs,  tliat  if  he  lets  a  single  one  of  ns  out  of  the  castle,  his  ownbowdi 
V ill  be  ript  up.’’  This  was  brief  mid  decisive!  We  instantly nadi 
atl  rhp  haste  we  could  to  escajw.  The  Japanese  did  not  venture  to 
cb'se  nf>on  us,  but  set  up  a  loud  cry,  and  threw  oars,  and  large  piecd 
f>f  wood  at  us  to  knock  us  down.  On  our  reaching  the  gate,  they 
^,*etl  M'vcral  ihncsoa  us,  but  without  effect,  though  one  of  their  bala 
whUtJrd  past  the  liead  oi'.Mr.  Chlcbnikuft*.  We  now  found  dial  they 
b  id  succeeded  iu  detaining  Mr.  Moor,  the  sailor  Makaroff,  and  our 
ILurile  Alexei  in  the  castle  Wc  ran,  however,  to  our  landine  phec; 
but  on  arriving  tlicre.  perceived  with  horror,  that  the  tide  had  ebbed, 
ahmu  r.vc  faihoms,  and  left  the  Strand  ouitc  dry.  As  the  Jajuneto 
shw  that  it  was  iixipossihle  for  us  to  get  the  boat  afloat,  and  lud  pf^ 
vTowsTy  ascertained  that  it  contaim*il  no  arms,  they  became  confident, 
advanced  agni.tsi  us  with  drawn  sabres,  which  they  held  In  bulk 
hinds,  uinskets,  and  spears,  ami  surrounded  us  beside  llie  boat.  I 
rast  a  look  upon  the  boat,  and  said  to  myself It  must  be  spj-^ 
last  refuge  is  lost ;  our  fate  is  unavoidable ; — I  surrendered*  Jbi 
Japanese  seized  me  by  the  arms  and  conducted  ino  to  the  castle,  iet* 
which  my  iinfoitunntc  comixiuions  wore  also  conveyed*  On  thews? 
thiilier  a  suUiU*r  struck  me  several  times  on  the  shoulder  wkhasaii^ 
iron  bar,  hut  one  of  the  officers  said  something  to  him,  acsonup^^.- 
wHth  a  look  of  displeasure*  aud  be  Immediately  disconiiDuetk*  Vok  I* 
p.  74. 
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There  is  something  not  n  little  lii<lic<*ous  in  the  idea  of  sovcml 
huiidrcils  of  Japanese  and  Kuriles  ns'semlilcd  tos;clher  to  Sfi/€ 
lefen  Russians,  and  yet  not  venturing  to  cojue  into  contact 
with  them,  until  they  had  ascertained  that  they  were  wiihout 
(neaiis  of  either  flij^ht  or  defence.  In  the  snnn  spirit 
cowardice,  when  they  had  «jot  their  prisoners  in  their  jkjwct, 
we  find  tliem  binding'  them  with  small  cords,  as  carefully  as  the 
liilliputiaus  fastened  down  tlie  rJan-Hloiiutain,  and  e\eii  in  this 
»Ute,  they  were  deemed  olyt  cls  of  siillieient  (ern»r  to  retpnro 
conductors  fully  armed,  and  an  inspection  of  their  bonds  every 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Much  that  appeared  cruelty  to  the  iUis- 
fiaiis uu  their  first  acquaintance  witii  the  Japanese,  pruvetl,  how¬ 
ever,  ou  a  farther  iutercourse,  to  be  only  the  viwei  of  (hat 
cu't'ssive  caution  which  is  tl.ie  otlsprinic  of  timidity  nud  ij^no- 
lanve.  Oa  ascending  a  hill  hi  their  way  to  (lie  place  of  (heir 
iiual  destination,  these  unlbrtunatc  men  hclicld  their  vess.^l 
uadcrsail,  Mj>on  which  Chlchnikofif,  wlio,  however,  never  suf¬ 
fered  either  murmur  or  reproach  to  break  from  his  Ups,  ex- 
cUiitied  ‘  JVaHsltf  JIJichaihvitsch  !  take  a  last  look  of  our 
Diant  !*  It  is  impossible  unt  to  sympath:/.e  in  the  feclin;;s 
which  these  words  awakened  ui  Captain  (Jolownin,  who  in 
addition  to  evgry  other  cause  of  anxiety,  sufTered  all  the  tor¬ 
ments  of  self-reproach  and  iiielfectual  rr<2;rel,  under  the  Ihouj^ht 
iliat  bis  owu  misfortunes,  and  those  of  his  companiuiis,  were  all 
lUributed  to  his  ill-jud^cd  contidtHice  in  the  JapauiMio.  Nothing, 
however,  could  be  more  honourable  nnd  freiieroiis,  tbaii  the 
manner  in  which  they  uniformly  acted  towards  their  commander 
and  etch  other,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  .^loor,  who,  tUero 
cat  be  little  doubt,  ncteil  under  the  indueiico  of  an  iiiteUect 
dwordered  by  long  confinement. 

Tile  Japanese  arc  represented  as  having  treated  Hieir  pri- 
MDcrs  with  a  delicacy  and  kindness,  well  worthy  of  iinitatioa 
in  more  refined  countries.  During  a  long  march,  every  atten¬ 
tion  was  paid  to  their  comfort,  except  in  regard  to  (ho  tightness 
of  the  ligatures  which  were  coiiMdcred  as  rcijuisile  to  their 
nfe  keeping.  Every  accidental  manifestation  of  abuse  of  power, 
or  undue  curiosity,  was  immediately  reprimaiuhMl  and  reprwsfsi 
by  those  wIk>  were  superior  in  command.  When  any  thing  of 
an  iiii|deasant  nature  was  to  be  coinmunicatctl,  it  wan  alwuta, 
are  told,  preceded  by  the  adtlition  of  some  little  delicacy 
to  their  bill  of  fare,  as  it  to  testify  ihoir  disposition  to  mitigate 
It  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power.  After  :•  jonniey  of  nearly  a 
*noni|^  attended  by  tiuich  personal  sufieiiiig  and  fatigue,  our 
travellers  arrived  at  (he  city  of  Cliakodsdc,  on  the  outskirts 
^  which  they  were  met  by  vast  nullllK^fs  of  old  uud  young,  of 
both  sexes. 
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*  We  ol)«orTe(l  screrul  n:i*n  on  horseback  in  cilkcn  dresses,  whic]) 
•s  well  as  ilie  ricli  lianie.^alnj;  of  iheinliorses,  proved  lliai  they  wttj 
persons  of  rank.  In  the  alurnoon,  llic  proccabion  be^un  t<'>  loove 
Hitli  ^reat  pomp,  lhali  sidoh  of  llie  road  were  crowded  with  ^p((. 
tal«>rs,  )et  evvTV  one  belhived  with  ihe  ulmoiit  decorum.  I  parties, 
kirly  inar!;ed  llieir  cotmtcnances,  and  never  once  observed  a  nmliciian 
hmk,  or  any  hatred  towariU  us,  ami  none  shewetl  the  kjst 

disposition  to  insult  us  by  inockeiy  and  derision.’  Vol.  I.  p. 

'I'lic  si^ht  of  their  prison  somewhat  shook  the  philosophy  of 
these  uiifttnimate  men;  particularly  as  at  lirst  they  had  reasunio 
appielieml  that  they  were  to  he  separated  from  each  other,  aiul  kept 
iu  .Nulitury  couHncnu'nt.  'I’heir  first  appearance  before  the  (iovenw 
was  !»et  adapted  to  raise  their  spirits.  Each  was  bound,  and  pre* 
ceded  by  two  ^»rey-l»aiieii  men  in  the  common  Japanese  dress,  bear* 
in^  st:i!’»  to  tlie  ends  of  which  lance-hcaded  axes  were  affixed,  aod 
followed  by  three  Namhu  soldiers,  with  sabres  in  their  girdics ;  ta 
imperial  soUher  marched  by  the  side  of  each  prisoner,  and  a  Jjpt. 
p  niesc  behind  him.  haviny;  hoKl  of  the  rope  with  which  he  washooMl 
In  this  condition  they  were  brought  into  u  kind  ofhull,  which  fronkj 
being  ornamented  entirely  w  ith  iiistrumcnts  of  punishment,  tlieytffjf 
naturally  concluded  to  he  a  place  of  execution  or  torture,  flic  cin- 
bty  and  p'nileness,  however,  with  which  they  were  received,  soon 
q  lieted  ll  Cir  appreliensions  on  that  head  ;  after  the  customary  con* 
pliments  were  exchanged  between  them  and  the  Governor,  Captain 
Golownin  was  asked  his  name,  and  family  name,  a  question  which 
real !v  !);.rded  the  efforts  of  Alexei  the  Kurile,  wlio  acted  as  inter* 
pretcr,  in  the  very  first  ontj^et.’  “  What  tail  has  your  name,’*  he  en¬ 
quired,  for  ill  the  Kurile  language  ihcro  is  only  one  word  for  tail  and 
I  nding.  We  coultl  not  c  omprehend  what  he  meant,  until  at  lait, 
by  a  happy  thought,  he  explained  his  meaning  by  an  example:— 

1  am  called  said  he,  “  but  my  name  has  the  tail  Afil* 

liiut/isch,  what  7'txch  have  you  got  \\  c  had  great  iliDiculty  with 
other  qe.estions,  and  often,  after  an  hour's  explanation  with  him, 
we  remained  just  as  wise  as  we  were  at  first.'  Vol,  I.  p.  136. 

4  he  cpirstioiis  which  were  asked  in  the  course  of  this  official 
examinution,  were  hut  (he  hegiuuiug  of  that  singular  species 
torture  to  whieli  tin*  curiosity  of  the  -I  a  panose  subjected  their 
captives,  and  which,  though  eouduclevl  on  their  parts  with  iB- 
v.iriahle  good  humour  and  politeness,  was  yet  carried  to  a  heil^d 
alis(dut('ly  iusup|>oi'tab!o.  'Mie.  Kussi  ins  at  last  lost  all  patience, 
•ud  refused  to  answer  any  more  inquiries,  drclariug  that  lliej 
wotild  rather  he  put  to  ileath  at  once  (liau  be  couiimmlly  sab* 
jpctnl  to  such  harassing  importunities,  'riie  followitig  speci- 
mens  are  givem,  ol  tl;  st*  tedious  exauiinalioiis. 

‘  Tfie  some  cpifstions  wen*  put  to  Misisr?.  Moor,  Chlchnikoff, 

•11  the  sailors  in  saw'cession  ;  oilier  qvu*siior.s  followed  in  the  saipe 
order;  namely,  hew  old  we  were,  w  u('i)ur  onr  fathers  and 
were  living,  what  was  i!io  Tiame  nf  tlu'  fuilter  (»f  eacli  of  us,  whether 
wc  had  brollu'i*  and  uliai  lui.v.bcr  of  llicin,  niu  ther  we  were  marriol 
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Captain  Golownin  tlirn  suhjoins  a  lons^  list  of  intcrro^torSn 
aucli  as  tlu*  Japuneso  pul  in  llu*  course  ol’llic  day,  thou«r||  notio 
a  huiidredtli  purl,  lie  assures  us,  of  their  amount.  When  it  a 
considered,  that  out  of  every  answer  there  i^rew  fresh  fotnl  (br 
inquiry,  and  that  the  whole  conversation  was  carried  on  throufli 
the  interpretation  of  a  halt  barbarous  Kurile  who  knew  scared? 
any  thine:  the  subjects  enquired  into,  and  w  hose  lanf'uas'e 
continually  deficient  in  the  terms  iu*cessary  to  explain  them,  it 
may  easily  be  ima^;ined  that  these  examinations  were  suthcientlj 
provokinu:.  These  worthy  people  had  another  moile  of  tormrut- 
in",  which  was,  the  rcquestiiifj  drawin*pi  of  every  thing  that  ww 
mentioned,  and  writing  on  fans  aiul  paper  ;  a  hundreil  aod 
twenty  fans  being  brought  at  a  time,  to  be  manufactured  into 
curiosities  by  the  touch  of  Russian  penmanship.  Neverthelftii, 
to  the  honour  of  the  Japanese  be  it  mentioned,  that  with  then 
every  thing  was  a  request,  nothing  demanded.  They  netrr 
ahuscil  the  power  which  their  own  dissimulation,  rather  tbia 
the  chance  of  war,  had  given  them  over  their  prisoners,  aid 
they  with  exemplary  courtesy  excused  in  them  every  liait? 
answer  and  peevish  denial.  Indeed  the  patience  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  on  all  occasions  was  inexhaustible.  'I'lieir  insiipportabi? 
slowness  and  tedionsness,  of  which  Captain  GolowDio  coo- 
plains,  seem  indeed  to  have  coinnninicated  themselves  to  lb 
own  mind,  so  as  to  lay  under  equal  contributions  the  palienceV 
bis  rt*aders. 

The  narrative,  however,  as  it  proceeds,  excites  a  more  lifd? 
interest.  The  Russians,  worn  out  witli  tlie  lio}>elessness  oftbeir 
imprisonment,  resolve  to  regain  their  liberty,  or  perish  in  tb 
attempt,  Mr.  !Roor  alone  excepted,  who  adds  to  their  distres 
by  bis  defalcation  from  the  common  cause,  and  his  treacheroo 
endeavours  to  recommend •liimscif  to  the  Japanese,  at  the ei* 
|>ense  of  his  unhappy  countrymen,  whose  present  situation  lb 
own  rashness  had  piincipally  occasioned.  The  account  jp?rt 
of  their  escape,  or  rather,  as  it  unfortunately  proved,  of  Ibftf 
fruitless  attempt  towards  eflecting  it,  is  interesting  enough.  Ti 
add  to  tlieir  ditliculties,  Captain  Golownin  had,  in  creepbi 
tlirough  a  fence  of  the  prison,  lamed  himself  so  severely,  theli* 
was  only  wiiii  misery  to  himself,  and  detention  to  his  cottjn* 
uioDS,  he  could  proceed  on  the  wa^’,  insomuch  that  he  begp 
lliem  to  leave  him,  rather  than  risk,  for  his  sake,  their  ovt 
safety.  i 

The  island  of  Matsmai  is.  descrihetl  as  covered  with 
The  ground  is  no  where  level  except  on  the  coast,  and  at 
distanci*s  from  the  base  of  the  chain  of  mountains  which 
over  the  whole  island.  The  midland  parts  are  uninhabited;* 
the  Kurile  and  Japanese  villages  lie  along  the  coast.  It^ 
the  inteniion  of  the  Russians  to  secrete  themselves  atnoog  ^ 
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most  impassable  parts  of  tliese  mountains  until  they  mig;lit  Ven¬ 
ture  to  the  etl:;e  of  the  coast,  where  they  ho{>ed  either  to  get 
pu9»e>Moii  of  some  fishing-boats,  in  which  they  might  be  able  to* 
^iivcy  ilieiiiselves  to  tlie  coast  of  Tarfary,  or  hail  some  of  the 
nuiutTous  Kiiropeuii  vessels  which  were  continually  passing  the 
UUiul.  With  incredible  labour  they  so  far  succeeded  in  their 
di^iiCih  the  summit  of  the  highest  hill  in  l^fatsmai,  on 

Uie  third  day  after  they  liad  eftected  their  escape  from  prison, 
litre  they  kindletl  a  fire,  dried  their  clothes,  and  having  collected 
soiue  reeds,  built  a  hut  for  their  temporary  comfort. 

*  Having  eaten  heartily  of  boiled  herbs,  and  a  portion  of  our  store 
of  provisions,  we  laid  ourselves  down  to  rest,  as  night  had  already  set 
in  In  consequence  of  the  extreme  fatigue  wc  had  undergone,  we 
quickly  fell  tislcep.  My  repose  was  not  however  of  long  duration  ;  being 
oppressed  by  the  excessive  heat  of  our  hut,  I  awoke,  and  walked  out 
bto  the  open  air.  1  leant  myself  against  a  tree  near  the  hut,  and  the 
magniticent  image  of  nature  which  i  then  beheld,  excited  all  my  ad¬ 
miration.  The  sky  w'as  dear,  and  numerous  black  clouds  were  Aoat- 
ing  around  the  nearest  hills.  It  probably  rained  in  the  plains.  The 
snow  glistened  on  the  tons  of  the  mountains  in  the  distance.  1  never 
saw  the  stars  shine  with  such  brilliancy  ns  on  that  night ;  a  deadly 
ftillDess  prevailed  around  me.  Rut  this  sublime  spectacle  vanished 
when  suddtmly  recollected  our  situation,  which  now  presented  itself 
to  my  mind  in  all  its  horrors.  Six  men  on  tlj^e  summit  of  one  of  the 
highest  mountains  in  Matsmai,  without  clothing,  provisions,  or  even 
arms,  by  the  help  of  which  wc  might  have  obtained  something  to  save 
us  from  starvation,  and  surrounded  by  enemies  and  wild  beasts,  wan¬ 
dering  over  a  strange  island,  uncertain  whether  or  not  w’e  should  auc- 
oeed  in  g  ining  a  vessel ;  and  I  in  a  state  of  lameness  which  occasioned 
the  severest  agony  at  every  step.  To  reflect  on  so  helpless  a  condi¬ 
tion  was  indeed  to  be  verging  on  despair!  In  the  meanwhile  some  of 
ray  companions  also  awoke,  and  their  sigh^  and  prayers  served  only  to 
increase  my  distress  I  forgot  my  own  misfortunes,  and  .shed  bitter 
tears  for  their  unhappy  fate.  In  this  situation  1  remained  for  upwards 
of  an  hour,  when  tlie  cold  forced  me  again  to  take  refuge  in  the  hut** 
I  stretched  myself  upon  the  ground,  but  to  sleep  was  impossible.’  Vol* 
ii.  p.  IG. 

After  wandering  over  the  frightful  gulfs  and  huge  rocks  of 
Matsmai,  which  lie  declares  lie  cannot  even  at  the  of  writ¬ 
ing  look  back  upon  without  horror,  and  which  not  millions  of 
money  would  tempt  him  to  retrace  even  in  the  open  day,  he  at 
kngth  succeeds,  together  with  his  cornp  inion^,  in  reaching  the 
•bore,  and  tiiiding  boats,  lliey  formed  two  sads  b\  oteans  of  stitch¬ 
ing  tlicir  shirts  togetlier,  and  ropes  and  other  appurtenances  out  of 
their  woollen  clothes.  They  now  seemed  on  the  point  ot.  res  ping 
the  reward  of  all  their  perseverance  and  fidelit)  to  **arli  other ; 
^hen,  in  an  instant,  they  found  themselves  suddenly  surrounded 
a  |iarty  of  armed  meu^  who,  it  acemi^>  had  tracked  uU  their 
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palaful  and  weary  route  from  its  very  commencement,  and  hid 
often  had  them  actually  in  sif^lit,  at  tlic  moment  >%hen  they  fan. 
cied  tliemselves  in  temporary  security.  They  were  now  once 
more  hound,  ami  conducted  back  to  the  prison  from  which  they 
ha<l  at  so  ^reat  a  risk  escaped.  Here  attain  the  character  of 
the  Japanese  is  placed  in  a  surprisimrly  amiable  point  of  eiew. 
No  exultation  over  these  unhappy  captives,  it  st'ems,  was  intni. 
fested  ;  no  reproach  was  uttered.  Every  one  manifested  com¬ 
miseration,  and  many  of  the  women  shed  tears,  offering  tlicm 
provisions  as  they  |)assed  through  the  villages!  !  On  their  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Castle,  a  repast  was  served  up  to  them  as  usual,  ukI 
they  were  afterwards  conducted  into  the  Hail  of  Justice,  to  bt 
examined  respecting  their  escape. 

*  All  the  officers  having  taken  their  places  the  Bunyo  entered.  No 

change  was  perceptible  in  his  countenance,  lie  niaintained  hit  ac¬ 
customed  clicerfuincss,  and  expressed  not  the  ^liglltest  displeasure  at 
our  conduct.  Having  taken  his  seat,  he  enquired,  in  his  ususi  bene* 
volent  manner,  what  had  induced  us  to  escape  ?  1  requested  the  ia- 

tcrpreler  to  slate  to  the  Bunyo,  that,  before  I  answered  Ids  question, 
1  wished  to  inform  him  that  1  alone  was  guilty*  and  had  forced  the 
rest  to  riy  with  me;  which  they  were  obliged  to  do;  for  a  refusal  to 
oIh'v  my  orders  would  render  them  liable  to  severe  punishment, 
ahould  they  ever  return  to  Russia.  1  further  declaredi  that  they  might 

ut  me  to  death,  but  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  injure  u  hair  of  the 
eud  of  any  of  my  coiiq)union8.  'L'he  Bunyo  replied,  that  if  the  Japa¬ 
nese  thought  tit  to  put  me  to  death,  they  w  ould  do  so  without  any 
puggestion  on  rny  purt ;  but  that  if  on  the  contrary  they  did  not  lee 
the  necessity  of  such  a  proceeding,  all  my  entreaties  would  be  of  no 
avail.*  Vol.  ii.  p.  13. 

With  this  obliging  assurance  the  worthy  Rtinyo  proceeded  to 
ipiestion  (he  Kussians  as  to  the  manner  of  their  escape,  at  what 
lionr  they  had  left  the  house,  what  course  they  had  pnrstiod,  how 
far  they  proceeded  each  day,  what  articles  and  provisions  (hey 
had  carried  with  them,  &.c.  Nothing  could  he  more  impartial 
or  dispassionate  than  this  examination  ;  in  the  course  of  which, 
the  Bunyo  took  pains  to  ascertain  in  v\hut  degree  any  attempt  to 
escape  from  confmemont  was  considered  in  Europe  as  criminal 
or  ilisgracelul,  and  at  the  end  of  it,  he  made,  through  the  aid  of 
the  Interpreter,  the  following  8|>eech. 

*  Had  you  been  natives  of  Japan,  and  secretly  escaped  from  your 
prison,  the  consequence  might  have  been  fatal  to  you  ;  but  as  yoa 
are  foreigners,  and  ignorant  of  the  Japanese  laws,  and  more  parUCtt- 
larly  as  you  did  not  escape  with  a  view  to  injure  the  Japanese,  hyl 
for  the  sake  of  returning  to  your  native  country,  which  it  is  natu^ 
you  should  prefer  to  every  other,  our  good  opinion  of  you  remnn* 
unaltered.  The  Bunyo  cannot  be  answerable  for  the  way  in  which 
the  goverumeut  may  view  your  conduct ;  but  he  will  tuU  coouoii 
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fiert  all  Ms  endeavours  to  gam  pcrmlsslgn  for  you  to  return  to 
Kutfia*’  Vol.  ii.  p.  50. 

rntil  the  determination  of  the  Japanese  Government  re- 
»pectin£:  the  Russians  eould  be  known,  it  was  neressary,  aecord- 
inf^  to  the  established  laws,  to  treat  them  as  criminals.  Still, 
the  severity  of  their  imprisonment  was  softened  as  much  as 
jxjssible  by  a  thousand  acts  of  kindness.  We  cannot  undertake 
to  follow  our  Author  tlirou{;h  all  the  vexatious  delays  which 
iro«e  partly  from  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Moor,  who,  under  the  in- 
fliirnce  as  it  should  seem  of  ineutal  <lcran*'ement,  did  every 
ibinir  in  his  power  to  injure  his  l\  Ilow  prisoners,  and  to  diseredit 
ibf  statement  they  made  in  their  defence,  and  partly  owini^  to  a 
most  sint^ular  combination  of  circiiinstaiices,  which  tended, 
tbough  very  undeservedly,  to  place  their  actions  in  a  suspicious 
pint  of  view.  Throui;h  the  p».Ts<*verin^  anxiety  of  Captain 
Kikord,  who  had  succeeded  Golowniii  iii  the  command  of  the 
Diana,  and  the  laudable  exertions  of  the  Russian  (iovernmeiit, 
they  terminated  in  their  happy  deliverance.  The  Japanest*,  who 
hid,  we  are  told,  exhorted  the  Russians  in  their  atlliclion  to 
rely  on  the  t^oodness  of  a  Supreme  Reins^,  now  shewed  their 
wmjnilliy  by  causing  prayers  to  be  put  up  for  their  safe  voyag’ejin 
ill  tlieir  temples  for  five  days!  Where  shall  we  find  a  counter¬ 
part  to  this  pious  and  nmiahle  conduct  ?  That  of  the  Lcwchewers 
themsilvcs  did  not  come  up  to  it. 

Wc  must  now  take  our  leave  of  ^ood  Captain  Golownin, 
whose  volumes  have  afforded  us  at  least  some  entertainment, 
and  could  we  feel  a  perfect  contideiice  in  the  correctness  of  his 
representations,  would  t(>nd  very  materially  to  alter  our  estimate 
of  the  much  injured  and  singular  people  whom  he  describes. 


Art  I.\.  1.  Altham  and  his  IVife,  a  Domestic  Tale,  12mo.  pp.  198, 
London.  18i8. 

2.  Luctj  Smith  ;  or  the  Young  Maid  and  her  Mother's  Bible t  a  Talc. 
By  the  Author  of  Village  Histories,  12mo.  pp.  28.  I’rice  4d.  or 
Ss.6d.  per  dozen.  London.  1818. 

IT  is  not  always  easy  to  decide  when  the  utter  worthlessness 
of  a  publication  should  excinjit  it  from  being  dragged  forth 
to  notice.  A  specious  title  may  procure  for  such  works  a  circu- 
lition  to  some  extent,  before  their  real  character  is  ascrertaiiied, 
snd  on  this  account  it  seems  doubtful  how  far  they  should  b« 
condflered  as  beneath  our  critical  notice. 

Tlu*sij  two  works,  although  of  very  different  literary  pre¬ 
tensions,  have  onj  common  and  obvious  design  ;  a  di'sign  in 
^bich  it  has  been  by  no  means  unfrequent  for  the  church-bigot 
wid  the  infidel  to  be  found  concurring.  They  are  distinguished 
from  etch  other  chiefly  in  this  respect^  that  the  one  belongs  to 
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that  clahs  of  Toles  cle&I^ued  for  the  lower  classes,  which  art 
usually  styled  TractH  ;  the  other  to  that  class  of  Tracts  (W- 
sii(ned  for  the  higher  ;ur1  middle  classes,  which  assume  tW 
cUnoiuiuatiou  of  Tales,  Hoth  couic  uuder  the  general  headgf 
Fictions,  for  how  humble  soever  be  the  eft'ort  of  imaginitioo 
re4|uihite  for  tlieii*  production,  they  are  both  purely  iroagiuative. 
As  to  their  moral  character,  the  Tract  is  the  most  plausible  it 
its  design,  but  ap|K*ars  to  be  tlie  most  wilfully  false  and  ii\jurious 
in  its  representations,  and,  as  being  addressi^d  to  the  lower  cluiei, 
tlm  most  iliingerous  in  its  temlency.  The  Tale  seems  to  beit- 
iiocent  of  any  moral  design  ;  its  malignity  has  no  definite  object, 
no  purpose  hut  the  gratification  arising  from  its  own  exercise,  u 
being  intimately  connected,  in  certain  minds,  with  the  cmotiois 
ol  taste. 

In  compliment  to  the  lady>author,  we  shall  first  despatch  the 
smaller  Tract.  t)nr  readers,  will  anticipate  the  general  nature 
of  its  contents  from  the  following  advertisement. 

*  The  Author  discluims,  in  the  most  84)lemn  manner,  any  inteDtioa 
of  casting  the  least  general  redectiou  on  the  respectable  body  of  Dii< 
aenters,  by  relating  the  incident  which  will  be  found  in  these  pagaa 

*  if  any  ai>ology  were  necessary  for  publishing  a  circunistaoce 
which  really  happeped,  it  might  be  found  in  referring  to  the  false  sod 
fabricuted  cirt'uiiistances  published  by  many,  with  the  sole  purpose 
of  injuring  those  who  never  injured  or  interfered  with  them.  Ifsodi 
men  have  disseminated  deliberate  falsehoods  for  thi*  sake  of  drawiog 
p(K)r  people  from  the  Church,  by  bringing  “  railing  accusation^* 
against  the  clergy,  it  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  charity  to  publiih 
truths f  in  order  to  keep  them  faithful  to  it.  But  such  feelings  the 
writer  disclaims ;  and  she  hopes  that  all  sober  Christians,  of  whaiewr 
community,  w  ill  join  with  her  in  deprecating  those  abuses  of  reliro 
wliich  are  gaining  ground,  and  those  abusers  of  it,  who  disgrace  udr 
profession,  wherever  found. 

‘  Two  most  material  facts  it  is  requested  the  reader  will  keep  J® 
mind.  Ueligion,  or  what  is  culled  so,  never  made  a  more  ripid 
progiess  tlian  of  late ;  yet  the  circumstance  is  remark.iblc 
alarming,  that,  according  to  the  Report  of  the  House  of  Corotnow. 
it  appeared  that,  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  crimes  over  the  kingd®® 
had  increased  three  times  to  their  former  amount.  Among  other 
causes,  may  not  one  be,  the  system  of  omitting,  or  obliquely  vilifyu^i 
morals  ? 

*  The  rising  generation  has  been  marked  w  ith  particular  dcpratitj: 
without  venturing  for  an  instant  to  impute  tliis  circumstance  |o  lOJ 
mode  of  education  diflerent  from  that  pursued  by  the  Church,  itai* 
least  a  consoling  and  triumphant  fact,  that  none  of  these  crimes  hje 
been  traced  to  llie  children  educated  in  the  National  Scbooli. 
pp.  V — vii. 

We  siiull  not  stay  to  notice  these  vague  and  foolish  asserlw 
It  uuist  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  Autlior  evidently 
it  to  be  understood,  that  while  other  writers,  (what  writers 
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is  not  even  by  the  remotest  hint  to  specify,)  have  been 

l^ilty  of  circulating  deliberate  fahehooda  against  the  Chiircli^ 
(he  inchient  slie  is  about  to  record,  is  aimple  fact.  The  tirat 
paTigraph  in  the  Tale  confirms  this  impression. 

*  To  record  the  patsing  events*  that  occur  in  humble  life,  ig  not,  I 
(ruft,  without  utility,  particularly  in  tiu^e  times,  when  books  and 
trtett  of  a  dangerous  tendency  arc  circulated  with  a  perseverance 
almost  incredible,  among  the  labouring  poor.  The  sad  elfects  which 
the  diiteropered  views  of  religion  hud  upon  the  mind  of  a  young  and 
artless  girl,  it  will  bo  my  business  to  record  in  the  following  pages.* 

p.  1. 

The  *  incident’  is  briefly  as  follows.  Lucy  Smith  was  the  only 
daughter  of  a  small  freeholder  who,  as  well  as  his  wife,  had 
been  *  religiously  brought  up  in  the  good  old  Church  of  Kngland 

*  principles ;  and  under  the  guidance  of  such  worthy  people,  we 
<  cannot  wonder  that  she  grew  up  religious,  kind-hearted,  and 
‘  affectionate,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  her  parents.’  In  her 
eighteenth  year,  she  lost  her  mother,  but  was  comforted  by  the 
friends  who  came  to  look  at  the  corpse,  with  the  assurance  that 
the  placidity  of  the  countenance  denoted  unit  bout  a  doubt  that 
she  was  then  happy.  This  is  a])parently  introduced '  as  an 
amiable  specimen  of  Christian  charity.  Soon  after  this, she 
formed  an  intimacy  with  a  neighhourinj^  family  of  Dissenters, 
in  disregard  of  her  good  mother’s  cautions,  and  one  fine  Sunday 
afternoon,  she  was  seduced  by  them  into  an  act  of  further  dis¬ 
obedience  to  her  injunctions,  by  attending  the  service  of  the 
meeting :  ^  curiosity,  and  the  urgent  entreaties  of  her  friends, 

.  *  (most  unhappily  for  her,)  overcame  her  scruples.*  This  visit 

*  naturally  led*  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  minister  whom  she 
frequently  met  at  the  house  of  her  new  associates. 

‘  Religion  was  always  the  topic  of  conversation,  and  he  soon  con¬ 
vinced  this  poor  timid  girl  that  she  had  no  chance  of  salvation  if  she 
still  persist^  in  going  to  church,  and  hearing  forrtial  prayers,  and 
more  particularly  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  Lucy  started  at  this  assertion  r 
••  How  can  that  be  wrong,”  said  she  which  our  Saviour  himself 
taught  his  disciples  to  useP’ — **  It  is,  however,  wrong/’  said  the 
preacher ;  **  and  therefore  toe  never  suffer  it  to  be  read  in  our 
«ij«pel.”  ’  p.  13. 

Lucy  returns  home  disheartenerl  and  bewildered,  and  on  the 
Sunday, stays  away  from  church  to  read  the  ‘  various  tracts 

*  given  her  by  her  indefatigable  friends.’  She  carefully  edn- 

from  her  father  the  change  in  her  sentiments,  which  the  pe¬ 
rusal  of  these  tracts  of  course  produced  ;  hut  it  soon  displayed 
itself  in  her  conduct.  She  becomes  indolent,  sullen,  and  a 
•laitcm,  poring  all  day  over  hooks  adapted  to  excite  *  fa- 

*  ottical  feelings,’  and  to  all  the  entreaties  and  threats  of  her 

on  the  subject  of  her  going  with  him  to  church,  obstinaffelj 
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hifliflerent.  The  poor  man  too  late  lamented  hia  nreakneai  Iq 
allowing^  of  ‘  any  intimacy  with  the  chapel  people.*  The  di|. 
sentini^  minister,  however,  we  are  told,  rejoicetl  in  all  this,  tad 
told  her  she  was  sufl'erintf  for  rifi;htconsne8s  sake.  He 
at  length  such  an  ascendancy  over  her  mind,  that  she  is  per- 
Ntiaded  to  part  with  all  her  little  store  of  money  to  sstisfy  bk 
repeated  iniportunites,  and  finally,  at  his  sng;g^estion,  to  rob  her 
own  father  of  four  guineas,  for  the  purpose  of  contributing  to 
Ills  necessities.  The  farmer  discovers  the  theft :  his  suspidoB 
immediately  falls  upon  his  daughter,  who,  overcome  with  horror 
and  remorse,  falls  senseless  at  his  feet,  and  finally  loses  her  ii> 
lellects,  which  she  never  recovers.  The  minister  is  ultimitelj 
ohlisred  to  leave  the  neighbourhood,  but  persists  in  asserting  bii 
*  perlW  t  right*  to  the  money  given  him  by  Lucy,  on  the  grouad, 
that  *  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.* 

‘In  the  lending  circumstances  of  the  history  of  Lucy  Smith,  we 
•ec  fully  exeniplihed  the  sad  effects  of  turning  aside  from  plan 
•criptural  doctrine,  to  listen  to  the  wild  dogmas  of  fanatics,  wbo 
always  interpret  Scripture  as  it  suits  their  system  of  thinking ;  isd 
that  want  of  charity,  which  they  so  loudly  complain  of  not  bd&{ 
show  n  them  by  members  of  the  Establislied  Church,  forms  toooftin 
a  striking  part  in  their  ow'ii  character;  otherwise,  why  all  that  bittenoi 
against  it,  and  that  eager  zeal  to  convince  the  ignorant  and  unviry, 
that  no  safety  is  within  its  pale,  and  by  their  bewildering  andgloony 
doctrines  producing  despair  and  madness  ?’  p.  27. 

Far  be  it  from  U8  to  fasten  ii|)on  the  class  to  whom  this  kulf 
would  wish  to  l>e  understood  as  belonging,  the  odium  of  sue- 
tioning,  in  any  way,  this  tissue  of  clumsy  falsehoods.  As  to  tbe 
lady  hers€*if,  she  is  evidently  gone  far  out  of  the  reach  oTgv 
ex|K>stulatious.  The  su}>position  that  a  fact  in  any  of  its  dr* 
cnnistances  approaching  to  the  incident  described,  ever  occurreiit 
would  avail  nothing  in  extenuation  of  the  baseness  of  her  mis* 
representations,  since  the  fact  is  brought  forward  as  a  Hpecimt^ 
illustrating  the  general  tendency  of  dissent.  Hut  the  circiiO’ 
stances  uie  put  together  iii  too  bungling  a  manner  to  deceives 
person  for  a  moment  with  the  semblance  of  truth.  The  writrr 
talks  of  Lucy  neglecting  her  Bible  after  she  had  been  contefUi 
for  the  $€tf-inierj}ri*tiny  liihle  ‘  othcionsly  provided  for  hef  ^ 
‘  her  spiritual  guide.*  5ihe  is,  it  is  evident,  totally  ignorant  d 
Um*  nature  of  the  only  work  l>earing  that  title,  which  i« 
monly  known  by  the  name  of  Brown’s  Bible  ;  but  then,  Browi’t 
Bible  is  not  Plant’s  Bible.  Again  :  Lucy  is  represented  » 
baviug  botm  told,  that  prayer  for  Divine  grace  ‘  avails  notbifl$ 
*  against  Ciod’s  eternal  decrees  :*  an  idea  stolen,  perha|is,  frws 
mrchbisliop  l^ancroft*s  Fur  PrmdettiuatuM.  The  worst  of  *l» 
indeed,  is,  that  after  all,  this  silly  production  can  layaolitlb 
claim  to  originality,  its  calumnies  being  as  stale  and  trite  an 
are  wicked  and  injurious. 
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The  *  Domestic  Tale’  proceeds  from  a  different  school,  froiu 
whtt  has  been  termed  the  *  Cockney  Scliool/  a  coterie  of  poets 
iiid  philosophers,  who  have  been  for  some  time  strui^i^rm^  for 
celebrity  by  means  of  the  most  outrai^eous  eccentricities  both  of 
style  and  of  opinion.  These  ^ntlemen  aspire  to  be  the  Kpi- 
cureans  of  the  day.  They  ^lory  in  hein^  recanted  as  a  set  of 

*  out  of  the  way  lellows/  who  ‘  on  the  subject  of  taste,  as  well 

*  as  of  morals  and  religion,*  make  free  to  follow  the  guidance 
of  tlieir  ^  own  aeiurutioNt.*  This  downward  guidance  has  na¬ 
turally  let!  them  far  enough  uway  from  the  standord  of  Christ* 
litn  purity  ;  but  then,  they  are  most  thoroughly  clastic^  at  least 
in  their  religious  sentiments,  and  have  more  than  half  persuaded 
themselves  that  *  the  religion  of  the  loves  and  of  the  luxuries,* 
as  they  term  the  old  idolatry  of  Pagan  Greece,  was  a  much  better 
thing  than  the  superstition  of  the  Bible.  In  their  *  retired  con- 
‘fercnces*  they  profess  to  differ  from  the  believers  in  Revelation, 
bj  obstinately  ‘  thinking  well*  of  their  Maker,  whom  they  ima¬ 
gine  to  be  a  being  full  of  kindness,  wisdom,  and  strength, 

*  not  at  all  weak  in  liis  designs,  or  subject  to  vindictiveness,  and 

*  other  bad  passions,*  which  the  Scriptures  attribute  to  him. 
The  *  exuberant  kindness*  of  the  Deity  is  proved  by  his  send¬ 
ing  such  line  *  spirits  as  Shakspearc,  Raffaelle,  and  Mozart,* 
to  dwell  with  us,  *  not  to  mcnliou  ^  bundre<l  others  inferior, 

‘  perhaps,  but  still  divine,*  such  as  tjoigh  Hunt,  Bysshe  Shel¬ 
ley,  llaydon,  and  llazlitt :  to  speak  of  the  earth  on  wliicli 
such  spirits  have  sojourned,  this  *  green  earth  painietl  with 
‘flowers,  revelling  among  joyous  sounds,*  and  so  forth,  as 
“  1  vale  of  tears,**  as  the  Scripture  terms  it,  is  in  their  view 
only  vulgar- minded  impiety.  It  is  true,  that  somehow  or  other 
men  are  subject  to  misfortunes  and  evils,  but  these  need  not  disturb 
the  exquisite  sensations  of  a  philosopher,  so  long  as  he  can  keep 
out  of  debt,  and  live  at  Hampstead.  Listen  to  Altham*s  bio- 
?»^pher. 

*  Is  there  among  the  misfortunes  of  this  w’orlJ  any  of  power  to 
unfit  a  Iran  for  this  enjoyment  ? — Yes.  Is  it  the  sickening  dismay 
•nd  perished  hopes  of  one  issuing  from  the  death-chainocr  of  a 
child,  or  more  beloved  wife,  with«the  last  look  of  the  expiring  siif- 
trembling  through  the  mistiness  of  his  eyes  ?— No :  for  the 
^ering  heavens,**  if  he  throws  himself  under  their  cope,  are  in¬ 
nately  kind,  and  so  is  the  earth  with  its  refreshing  greenness.  They 
vill  not,  it  is  true,  do  away  with  his  sorrow ;  but,  as  he  looks  from 
•^e  shady  place  through  the  leaves  poised  on  the  topmost  branch 
^  a  tall  tree  into  the  deep  still  blue,  a  sympathy  and  a  calm  come 
flnwn,  bringing  with  them  hopes  and  beautiful  imaginings,  so  that 
in  his  sadness  he  enjoys  a  blessed  inffucDce.  Is  it  want  of 
^^^h  ?— -Xo :  for  what  can  charm  away  the  uneasiness  of  the  in- 
Ifl?  fragrant  air,  containing  in  it*s  space  a  thousand 

™^the  music  of  one  singing  close  by  hini)  and  ceasing  only  that 
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Iidfrwanl^  ap|>ear9,  he  is  iiulebletl  to  the  calumnious  represon* 
ticionsof  h*s  character  t^iven  by  Simpson,  with  whom  his  IoihU 
<hip»brin^  himself  a  Calvinistic  fanatic,  was  accustomeil  to  as- 
iioriate.  In  this  emergency,  Althani,  by  tlie  assistance  of  his 
ftlhrr-in-bw,  opens  a  music  shop,  hut  the  ftatterini^  success 
bf  it  first  obtains  is  of  short  duration.  His  customers  sud¬ 
denly  fell  uir.  He  called  upon  them,  but  they  avoided  him. 

*  There  was  a  blight  upon  him.*  He  sold  his  stock  at  last,  to 
liay  his  creditors,  and  with  a  faint  heart  resolved  to  divert  his 
nertions  into  some  other  channel.  A  day-school  is  his  next 
rf^ource,  and  in  this,  the  same  temporary  jirosperity  is  suc- 
cmled  by  the  same  sudden  and  mysterious  reverse  :  he  seemed 
to  <  strive  at^inst  what  seemed  an  uneontroluble  fatality.'  Re- 
dncfd  to  the  (greatest  distress,  his  f^^oods  are  at  leni^th  seized  for 
invars  of  taxes,  and  himself  is  arrested  and  sent  to  jail  for 
drbt.  All  this  is  the  work  of  Simpson,  who  under  the  terrors 
of  tpproachin^  death,  confesses  to  Althain's  friend,  that  in  con- 
'>c<(urnce  of  the  unfortunate  argument  he  had  with  our  hero, 
lie  hid  persecuted  him  with  insatiable  malice,  spreadings  among^ 
ill  bis  connexions  the  report  that  he  W'as  an  atheist,  and  had 
made  a  compact  with  the  devil.  At  the  same  time  that  this 
mystery  is  cleared  ii[),  and  that  his  friend  Marriott,  who  had 
been  absent  from  town  at  the  time  his  arrest,  procures  his 
di*<ctiar(;o  from  prison,  a  sealed  packet  from  the  trustee  who 
hid  defrauded  him  of  his  ])roperty,  announces  the  repair  of  the 
merchant's  fortunes,  and  restores  Altliam  to  inde(>endcnce,  his 
^  house  at  Hampstead,  and  his  incomparable  wife. 

I  The  chief  fault  of  the  tale  as  a  tale,  is  the  across  absurdity 
I  §f  what  we  must  call  the  plot.  VVe  do  not  allude  to  the  clia- 
j  ricUT  of  Simpson  merely,  which  is  unnatural  from  the  necessity 
i  of  (he  case,  but  to  the  supposed  effects  wliicli  bis  calumnies  are 
represented  to  have  taken  in  every  instance,  so  as  to  ruin 
Althani's  business  and  character.  Such  a  case  could  nev*cr  in 
possibility  have  occurred  in  the  present  state  of  society.  But 
upon  the  incidents  of  the  tale,  the  Author  has  bestowed  a  very 
wibordinate  attention,  bis  object  beint^  ratluT  the  illustration  of 
character,  and  of  the  skill  be  displays  in  this  part  of  the  fiction, 
our  readers  will  judi^e  from  the  foilowinc^  specimen. 

*  Lord  Avon  was  a  man  of  high  and  ancient  descent,  and  was 
ttronjjly  fenced  round  with  the  most  unbending  aristocratical  notions  ; 
tn  spite  of  which  he  had  for  some  years  been  a  Calvinist,  holding 
conitaal  communion  with  many  vulgar  and  intolerant  persons  of  that 
He  was  constitutionally  ailing,  and  theret'ore  gloomy ;  and  it 
unfortunate  for  him,  that  instead  of  meeting  with  some  cheerful 
•od  philosophical  physician,  who  would  have  told  him  that  the  nhun« 
looit  of  his  mind  originated  in  bodily  disorder,  which  migrit  be 
rcooTcd  by  diet,  exercise,  and  medicine,  he  fell,  or  rather  was  led 
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by  bis  fcnrs,  into  the  toils  of  a  crew  of  fanatics  who  eDdeAvoor  n 
propitiate  the  Almighty  by  blaspheming  and  thinking  ill  of 
His  case  was  something  like  thnt  of  the  anliappy  poet  Cowper. 
Though  these  people  had  inaiiaged  to  inoculate  Lord  Avon  with 
their  opinions,  they  could  not  vulgarise  his  appearance,  nor  taint  ha 
conversation  with  any  of  their  cant  phrases  ;  he  was  still  a  gentleman, 
liis  portrait  may  thus  be  given 

*  lie  was  something  al^ve  the  age  of  thirty;  tall,  thin,  and  pale. 
His  features,  which  wore  large,  blood  at  a  kind  of  ccremonioei 
distance  from  each  other  on  his  face ;  there  was  not  that  appearaooi 
of  proportion  which  you  see  in  the  countenances  of  cheerful  penoai, 
but  tlie  materials  seemed  spread  beyofkl  the  strength  of  their mb- 
stance,  and  an  air  of  coldness  and  de8|>ondency  was  the  effect.  Ha 
utterance  wns  measured  and  feeble,  though  not  at  all  like  the  lai* 
guishing  afl'iH*tation  of  his  sect ;  nothing  about  him  was  of  the  cob* 
venticle,  except  hit  opinions, — but  these  were  burnt  into  him. 

*  The  Rev.  Mr  Driver,  who  has  been  alluded  to  in  previous  paiti 
of  this  narrative,  was  idtogether  made  up  of  ufTcctation.  I  que>tioB 
if  he  believed  in  the  doctrines  with  which  he  had  been  succesifal  b 
ensnaring  tlic  weak  minds  of  Lord  Avon  and  Simpson.  He  wii 
genuine  in  nothing  but  his  love  of  tippling;  and  even  this  did  not 
appear  in  his  person  as  it  did  in  poor  Simpson’s.  There  was  in  hia 
a  singular  expression  of  cunning,  derived  chiefly  from  the  formatisi 
of  his  lips,  which  were  very  tnin;  and  he  had  moreover  a  habit  of 
compressing  them  so  strongly  together,  that  his  mouth  looked  likii 
w  iry  line  draw  n  tightly  across  his  countenance.  His  face  was  pale, 
but  not  thin  ;  neither  did  it  look  bloated  or  sottish.  The  fellow  did 
not  think  of  what  he  preached,  and  so  kept  in  tolerable  health.  Ha 
figure  had  an  effeminate  fleshiness  about  it ;  there  was  an  effeminate 
cant  in  the  tones  of  his  voice,  and  a  foppish  display  in  his  dress. 

*  The  reader,  who  recollects  the  description  given  of  Simpson,  viO 
immixliatcly  perceive  ^liat  between  each  of  these  three  men  there 
roust  be  some  points  of  rc|)uUion.  Simpson  could  not  imitate  the 
mincing  expressions  of  Driver,  nor  could  Driver  abide  Simpw'l 
square  cut  nair  and  black  striped  Manchester  waistcoats ;  neither 
would  he  patronize  his  disdain  of  the  sex  ;  but  in  the  fervour  ef 
their  devotion  they  had  no  objection  to  get  drunk  together.  Thee 
Lord  Avon  would  neither  be  foppish  with  the  one,  nor  coarse  lad 
ferocious  with  the  other;  nor  would  he  drink  with  either;  bat  oi 
doctrinal  points  he  agreed  with  them  entirely, — was  fond  of  enuri^ 
into  what  they  call  **  close  fellowship  in  faith,”  and  would  mill 
tliem  in  inventing  new  arguments  to  prove  the  original  condeooi* 
tioiiof  all  tlie  inhabitants  of  tiic  earth.’  pp.  124*^128. 

The  Author  lias  not  hdt  ua  iu  iloubt,  as  to  what  class  of  reE* 
pioiiist?!  lie  roeana  to  change  with  holding  these  seotiuaents :  • 
Siiinwon’s  library,  the  Tottenham  Court  Hymns,  and  Uic 
gclical  Magazine  are  partictilaHy  specified. 

Perhaps  we  ikxh!  apologixc  to  onr  readers  for  oocopying  th» 
nmcli  of  our  pages  with  such  miserable  trash  ;  (we  hare  psf' 
posely  avoided  some  of  the  most  profane  paragraphs ;)  hot  ^ 
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lict  U,  the  Writer  of  the  Tale  displays  talents  nrorthy  of  being  ‘ 
employed  for  a  better  purpose,  and  slight  as  the  story  is,  he  has 
contrivetl  to  make  it  in  parts  very  natimil  and  touching.  We 
tllude  chietiy  to  the  domestic  scenes  between  Althani  and  hit 
wife.  Kven  the  consummate  ignorance  which  is  displayed 
with  res|)ect  to  every  thing  connected  with  religion,  is  some  pal- 
liitioii  of  the  baseness  of  the  representations  it  is  employeil  to 
cw^ey.  There  is  no  intenial  evidence  that  he  knows  ^tter. 
The  attack  upon  the  CiihinUt«  is  not  made  under  the  mask  of 
•ttwhment  to  orthodoxy,  or  to  any  mode  of  Christian  pro- 
IfHsion  :  it  is  the  coarse,  bold,  undisgiiiscMl  assault  of  the  inhdel, 
abo  hates  alike  the  church  and  the  conventicle.  Whetlier  tho 
ule  \'us  written  to  please  Ahham's  friends,  or  merely  for  the 
booki^ollor — whether  the  impulse  was  the  want  of  pence,  or 
tlif  desire  of  praise,  it  is  just  so  much  Uic  less  criminal  in  its 
desif'n,  as  it  addresses  neither  the  passions  of  the  lower  cl.tsses, 
nor  the  fears  and  self-interested  prejudices  of  those  in  the  higher 
ranks.  It  will  be  read,  in  fact,  but  by  few,  and  those  few  it 
will  leave  certainly  not  the  bi  tter,  but  not  much  the  worse  for 
the  perusal.  It  is  too  dull  to  excite  a  powerful  ' interest,  too 
annitural  to  deceive  a  person  who  has  the  least  knowledge  of 
the  world.  The  infidelity  and  impiety  which  disfigure  it,  are 
matter  of  concern  chiefly  to  tlie  AuUior  himself,  for  which  he 
will  have  to  answer  at  another  tribunal  than  ours ;  but  for  the 
lake  of  what  he  most  values  in  this  world,  his  literary  character, 
we  would  caution  him  against  a  misapplication  of  his  talents  in 
future,  which  will  procure  him  in  the  end  nothing  better  than 
the  pity  of  those  whom  he  calumniates,  and  from  every  rea- 
pectible  member  of  society  the  tribute  of  contempt. 
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In  the  PreiiK,  a  (iramni-itical  Analysis 
(on  a  pian  perlectiy  simple  and  alto- 
fether  new)  lA  Uie  French,  Italian,  Spa- 
nikh,  German,  the  Ancient  and  Mmlct  ii 
Gieek,  Latin,  Hchrew  and  Syriac  Lan¬ 
guages,  with  a  Classed  Vocabulary ; 
whereby  those  I^inguages,  inny  bt*  rcs- 
pt;cti»cly  acquired  with  tacil.ty.  By  the 
Rev.  Fred.  Nolan,  Author  of  an  Inquiry 
into  the  Integrity  ofTheGrt'ek  Vulgate, 
kc.  &c.  I'he  MiHlern  Greek  wdl  be 
furnished  by  Mr.  Calbo,  a  Native  of 
the  Ionian  Republic,  aud  Public  Lecturer 
on  (Jreek  I.itcrature.  This  work  will  be 

ml  some  I  y  printed  in  one  volume  ISmo. 
aivi  be  so  const ructrrl  as  to  form  a  Gram¬ 
matical  Apparatus  to  Mr.  Bngster’s 
Polyglutt  Bible,  now  in  course  of  publi¬ 
cation. 

It  is  proposed  to  publirh,  by  Sub¬ 
scription,  a  thin  8vo.  volume  on  the 
To|)ographical  and  Monastic  Antiquities 
of  St.  Kcol’s  and  Kynobtiry,  Hunts, 
and  of  St.  Neot’s,  Cornwall;  by  Mr. 
Gotham,  Fellow  of  QueenN  College, 
Cambridge.  It  will  b<‘  illustrated  with 
10  Futgruviugs  on  Copper,  and  1*2  or  1.^ 
on  WoikI.  Price,  to  Sithscribers,  8i : 
Sul>s(*riptions  received  by  l.ackington 
and  Co. 

Mr.  Charles  Taylor  announces  a 
fourth  edition  of  C'alnicl's  Dictionary 
of  tin*  Holy  Bible,  with  the  **  Frag- 
mrnU,'*  containing  entirely  new  illns- 
tratiuns  of  Scripture  incidents  and 
esprrs  ions,  Hlectrd  from  the  most 
authentic  his(oiian«,  tiavclleis  kc.  illus¬ 
trated  by  several  hundred  plates  of  views, 
maps,  plans,  dresses,  kc.  Calmei’s 
Dictionary  is,  unqiH-stionably,  the  most 
eompiete  work  of  its  kind.  It  has  been 
the  oliject  of  emulation  to  oth«rs;  but 
its  imitators  have  e  th<  r  failetl  in  their 
imitation,— or  have  dep<'mled  for  their 
merit  on  the  labours  ot  Calmci,-K>r 


have  sunk  into  disestrem,  and  oewr 
have  obtuined  authority.  The  nar«. 
•ary  acct>tnpaniin«  nt  ul  Plaltrs  has  beta 
too  expciiNivc  for  the  ineaiik  of  pls{ia> 
rists  :  they  have  copied  ;  but  they  roaU 
not  rival  ;  and,  original  iiiforoiatioa they 
had  none. 

The  approbation  of  the  British  Poblv 
has  been  felt  beyond  the  limits  of  tbe 
British  Empire;  and  the  Americu 
press  has  reprinted  wibatin  frooi  m 
former  editions:  it  is  now,  therefMV, 
necessary  to  maintain  the  suixriurity  of 
tbe  Ixmdoti  Copy,  by  comhininf  tkaw 
improvements  which  have  betm  sugfCitd 
by  the  long  and  anxious  experituct  d 
more  than  twenty  years. 

The  nature  of  these  improvemanti 
may  be  expresswl  in  a  few  words;— 

lu  the  til  St  place,  the  Dictionary  • 
now  complete  in  one  Alphabetical  banes, 
the  words  contained  in  the  firmer 
piement  being  incorporatetl  io  thf« 
proper  places.  1'he  u  boie  of  the  0»o> 
graphical  Index,  oiigin.illy  a  diittaet 
part  of  the  Saend  Geography,  fur«iaj 
the  fifth  volume,  consisting  entirely  d 
new  matter,  is  also  included  :  so  tbit 
it  is  presnnied,  the  additions  of  vanow 
kinds  will  form  nearly,  if  not  altiigetkn, 
one  thinl  of  the  present  edition;  tur 
tingiiish(‘d  from  the  original,  by  bosf 
inclosed  in  brackets  [  ]. 

The  appruhalum  bestowed  oo  tk 
lllnstraiMms  of  Scripture,  bv  mesas  d 
biral  infuimation  deriveil  from  lt>®  I’'***’ 
has  belli  too  general  and  loo  lively ta^ 

iniMiii<leii(to<Hl.  Thtsi’  Fragmcoti  ka^ 

bi*en  th«’  sunr<*r  and  tbe  support  • 
sundry  similsr  undertakings  :  tbeykis* 
turni*«h(‘d  extracts  without  number  t* 
perioil  Ciil  publications,  and  have 
the  l»asis  and  the  boily  of  volu^ 
They  ate  now  revisitl ;  and  many  ikaf* 
are  more  clearly  expressed,  in 
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•Jc«or  of  more  eflfeclu.il  informal  ton, 

•lib  <xiu»iJrrable  aiiftaioui  ;  but,  it  baa 
Uk>u;:UI  advisvibltf  lo  ri*taiii  their 
Kiriarr  otilift  »H>t  to  (lisluib  the  mime- 
rrf«rf«ict  s  in  idt;  to  them,  as  well 
tb«  «oik  it»elf,  as  by  late  writers. 

In  this  division  will  be 

I  ft)Ur|ird  truin  taie  volume, rncoiiveniently 
I  U>  two  Volumes.  The  additional 

parts  may  be  bad  separately,  for  the 
niTomtuudation  of  ori^in.il  fubscribers. 

The  IMates  will  alMj  form  an  Atlas,  or 
Voiiiuic  by  themselves,  urrangerl  alpba- 
blically:  each  subject  will  be  pnrticu- 
Urty  expUiiitd  ;  and  their  utility  wdl 
iiKf eased  by  a  Kieat  increase  of  re* 
iVieuces.  Such  plates  as  have  been 
lajtuid  in  woikini;  (for  aeveral  have 
printnl  no  l«-ss  than  four  or  Avc  thon« 
MOil  iuiprtssions)  are  cancelled ;  and 
Bf«  plates  are  enaravetl  in  their  stead: 
others  are  carefully  revised,  and  cor- 
rcctiuiis  and  additions  are  in.<<ertcd 
thrMi^lmut. 

The  wliuie  will  be  nnifornily  printed, 
oQ  paper  of  the  best  quality  ;  niid  ia 
luon,  the  work  will  be  placinl  in  that 
kUtc  which  the  Kditor  presumes  will  be 
must  fatisfactory  to  the  Public,  and 
oijst  honourable  to  the  lurtics  engaged 
in  it. 

Four  parts  of  the  new  edition,  each 
ronU  niiiK  six  sheets  of  Uictionary,  aiMl 
u\  »ht)  t«  of  the  Fragments,  with  at  le.ast 
%\  plaus^  are  now  ready  for  delivery, 
and  will  lie  coitliniKMl  with  all  {rostible 
qwrd.  The  extent  of  the  whole,  will, 

It  n  priwotned,  notwilhstanding  the  ex* 
Uotive  additions,  very  litUe  exceed  that 
the  ft  mer  editions. 

John  Crawford,  Fsq.  late  resident  at 
the  court  of  the  sultan  of  Java,  is  pre* 
paring  a  descript  hhi  of  the  Islands  of 
J*«a,  ball,  ami  (’citbes;  with  an 
sccwiil  of  the  principal  tribes  of  the 
lidiaii  Archip«dago. 

fb^at  brown,  Esq.  will  soon  pub- 
bsli,  in  quarto,  the  Conchology  of  Great 
Vitsin  arwl  Ireland;  also,  in  octavo, 
die  biraicnts  of  Zoology;  both  works 
illustrated  by  bgures  dr.*iwn  from  nature. 

Mr.  G.  Russell  of  his  Majesty’s 
Oihce  of  Works,  has  in  the  press,  a 
Tour  through  Sicily  in  1815;  performe*! 
“  ‘‘wopany  with  three  German  gentlc- 
iuenuf  condderable  literary  attainments. 

A  volume  of  Poems  and  Songs,  chiefly 
•*  Uie  Scotish  dialect,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Gall,  will  tmm  ap;>ear. 

Mr.  John  Chalmers,  Author  of  a 
of  Mthtn),  is  printing  a  Hi** 


tury  of  Worcester,  abridged  from  tha 
histories  of  Dr.  Nash  and  Mr.  Qreeu, 
with  much  additional  information. 

Mr*  Henry  Thomson  will  soon  publish^ 
Remarks  on  the  Conduct  of  a  Nursery  ; 
intended  to  give  information  to  young 
mothers  and  those  likely  to  beconre 
such. 

Mr.  J.  Q.  Maiisford  will  soon  publish 
in  octavo,  an  Inquiry  into  the  Influence 
of  siluatk>n«in  Pulmonary  Consumption, 
and  on  the  duration  of  life. 

Dr.  J.  Macxulloi'k  will  soon  publish, 
an  account  of  the  Western  Isles  of 
Scotland,  particularly  with  regard  te 
Geology,  in  two  octavo  volumes,  with  a 
quarto  volume  of  illustrative  engrav* 
ings. 

The  continuation  of  Mr.  Bigland’s 
History  of  Gloucestershire  is  actually 
tH‘gan  at  the  press,  aud  a  portion  of  it 
may  be  soon  expected  to  appear. 

Dr.  James  Johnson  has  nearly  ready, 
a  small  work  on  the  Gout ;  containing  a 
|>opular  view  of  all  that  is  known  on 
the  nature,  cure,  and  preveoiioa  of  that 
formidable  disease. 

The  E;irl  of  I.auderdalL‘  will  soon 
publish,  n  second  o«lition,  with  coitsider* 
.aidp  #ddiik>ns,  of  an  Inquiry  into  tha 
Nature  and  Origin  of  Public  Wealth. 

The  filth  edition  of  the  British  West 
Indies,  by  Bryan  Eilwards,  contiuued  to 
the  pnaent  time,  in  four  octavo  volumes, 
with  a  quarto  one  of  maps  and  plates,  is 
expected  early  in  next  month. 

it.  Southey,  Ksq.  has  nearly  ready 
for  publication  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of 
John  Wesley,  the  Founder  of  the  Eng* 
lish  Metllodi^U.  In  2  vols.  8vo.  illus* 
trated  by  (lortails  of  Wesley  and  Whit¬ 
field. 

In  a  fr.w  days  will  be  published,  a* 
Narrative  of  the  Wreck  of  the  Ship 
Oswego,  on  the  Coast  of  South  Barbary, 
and  of  the  suflt-rings  of  the  Master  a^ 
the  Crew  while  in  Bondage  among  the 
Arabs,  inter»per»ed  with  numerous  re-¬ 
marks  upon  the  country  and  its  inba- 
bitaiits,  and  concerning  the  peculiar 
perils  of  tliat  Coast.  By  Judah  Pad- 
dock,  her  late  Master. 

A  new  and  improved  edition  is  just 
ready  of  The  lx>iidon  Dispensatory  ; 
containing  the  Elements  and  Practice 
of  Materia  Medica,  and  Pharmacy,  with 
a  Translation  of  the  last  editions  of  tke 
Phsrmacopmias  of  the  London,  the  Ediu- 
burgh,  and  the  Dubliu  Colleges  of  Phy¬ 
sicians  ;  many  useful  Tables ;  Copper¬ 
plates  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Appara* 
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tu4,  iihI  two  additiiMial  Platen  of  the 
8ieani  Appuratun  at  A|K>tht;«*arira*  Hall; 
tlie  whole  furniiitg  a  Synopsis  of  Mate- 
rica  Mt-tlira  and  Th«  ra|>enlica.  By 
Anthony  lodd  Thomson,  F.1«S. 

&e  One  large  Volume,  8vo. 

A  Si'Coiid  Memoir  0(1  Rabyl<»n  :  contain¬ 
ing  an  Pnquiry  into  the  CorriSpoodence 
b«*twren  the  ancient  descriptions  of 
Babylon  and  the  remains  still  (htblc  on 
the  site.  Sog^rsted  by  the  **  RemarWs*’ 
of  Major  Kennel,  published  in  the  Ar- 
ch»ologia.  By  Claudius  James  itch, 
Esq.  wdl  be  published  shortly — Also, 
by  the  same  Author,  the  3rd  edition  of 
a  Memoir  on  the  Kuins  of  Babylon. 

An  >nten*stuis  soliiroe  will  be  published 
in  (Vtuber,  entitb'd  Sketches  of  America, 
being  the  Narrative  of  a  Journey  of  more 
than  Five  Thnu-and  Miles  through  the 
Eas*ern  and  Wesiern  States,  contained 
in  Eight  Kep<*ria,  addressed  to  the  Tliirly- 
nine  English  Families  who  deputed  the 
Author,  in  J.ine  1817,  to  ascertain  whe¬ 
ther  any,  and  what  Part  of  the  United 
States,  would  be  suitable  f<tr  their  Resi¬ 
dence,  pre'‘enling  a  general  Detail  of  the 
prices  of  labour,  supposed  Amount 
of  Annual  Domestic  Ex^ienditure,  State 
of  Trades,  Manufictures  and  Agrtcul- 
titrei  the  best  modes  of  employing 
Capital,  Jtc. ;  likewise  the  Moral, 
Kdigknis,  and  Political  condition  of 
the  American  People.— With  Remarks 
on  Mr.  Birkberk’s  **  Notts”  and  *'  Let¬ 
ters,"  accompanied  with  a  plan  of  that 
Crntlenian's  Settlement  in  I'ngluh 
Pra  lie,  on  the  River  Wabash.— Also,  an 
AppeiKlis,  compiising  various  Particu¬ 
lars  u«eful  for  Emigrants  to  know,  from 
the  period  of  their  leaving  this  Country, 
to  their  arrival,  at  thcr  destination. 
By  Henry  Bradshaw  Fearon.  lit  one 
Volume  8vo. 

An  octavo  volume  of  F.sssys  on  the 
Elements  of  Geology,  is  in  the  press, 
and  w  ill  be  published  shortly. 

The  third  edition  is  nearly  ready  for 
publication,  of  A  Treatise  on  some  prac¬ 
tical  Poiiita  relating  to  the  Di-eases 
of  the  Kye.  By  the  late  John  Cun¬ 
ningham  Saunders.  To  which  is  added, 
a  abort  Account  of  the  Author's  Life, 
and  hi«  Method  of  curing  the  Consenital 
Cataract,  by  his  Fr  end  and  Colleague, 
J.  K.  Pane,  M.D.  illustrated  with  eight 
Eng  avings.  and  a  Portrait  of  the  Au¬ 
thor. 

In  the  coorse  of  November  will  be 
pnbi  shed,  the  th  rd  and  o^ncluding 
volume  of  Archd.  CoveS  Mfinoirs  of 
the  Duke  of  Mai  Iborvugh. 


Ill  the  Press,  and  immediately  %iil  lt 
published,  in  I  vul.  Svo.  ilKiatriiled  W 
Plates.  Pathological  and  Sarfie^ 
Observationa  on  Diseases  of  the 
By  R.  C.  Brodie,  F.R.s.  AisataM 
Surgeon  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  nj 
Lt*cturer  on  Surgery. 

Preparing  for  the  press,  A  History  ef 
Greenland  ;  containing  a  drscriptiwi  «f 
the  country  and  it-  inhabitants,  tugstke 
with  an  account  of  the  misaious  nf  tk 
United  Brethren  In  that  country!  (i«a 
the  German  of  Craniz.  The  former  |«ft 
will  also  comprehend  valuable  details  if 
the  original  discovery  and  eolootuiim 
of  Greenland  by  the  Norwtgion^  tW 
vain  attempts  made  by  the  Faffeah, 
Danes,  and  others,  to  explore  tkc  Em 
Coast,  along  with  a  succinct  ntrratiwd 
the  partially  successful  mission  at  Oil. 
thaab.  As  an  Appeudix  to  the  vlnli, 
will  be  added  a  Continuation  of  iht  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Missions  of  the  Rrrtkm 
down  to  the  present  lime,  I'omprUiici 
period  of  about  Flighty  years  Tk 
Work  will  be  accompanied  with  saygk* 
mentary  notes  from  authentic  tomen, 
including  interesting  Notices  of  UbrsAs. 

I'he  fourth  part  of  the  F.iicyclofariii 
Metropolitana  will  appear  in  thecsmi 
of  the  pre!>ent  montlu 

Preparing  for  publication.  Tbt  liw 
Mask,  a  Poem.  By  the  Author  cf  tk 
Recluse  of  the  Pyrenees. 

In  the  press.  The  Bt'auties  of  Afloetiii, 
and  other  Poems. 

A  SecxHid  Edition  in  4(o.  of  the  Me 
moirs  of  John  Evelyn,  Esq.  Fdilsf  ^ 
W.  Bray  Esq.  is  expected  to  S|)prtrii 
the  course  of  November. 

The  foUomng  Workt  arr  m\to  HtaHf 
Jor  publtCMiiM, 

An  Svo.  edition  of  Northcote*s  Uh  ^ 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  with  considsrtBf 
additions. 

Recrdlectiont  of  Japan  by  Cip»* 
Oolownin,  Author  of  a  *•  Nsrralivsofi 
Three  Years  Captivity  in  that  CookiT* 
1  vol  8vo.  with  an  introduction  coat**’ 
ing  a  Chronological  Account  of  lhesf»«- 
ral  Voyages  ui^ertaken  to  Japa«.  fr** 
the  6rsi  period  of  European  inttfW** 
with  that  Country. 

Sketches  of  the  Philosophy  of  lA 
by  Sir  Charles  Morgan, 

Fell*  w  of  the  Royal  College  of  Pfr?** 
cians  of  London. 

The  Irish  Tale,  by  Udy  JAorgu,  i* 
nminced  andrr  the  title  of  H®** 
Macartby,will  not  appear  till  Novfkfr** 


